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CHAPTER    I 

EARLY   DAYS 

ON  February  20,  in  the  year  1852,  the  P.  &  O. 
steamer  Ripon  set  sail  from  Southampton,  having 
on  board  a  number  of  young  officers,  who  were 
stepping  out  for  the  first  time  into  that  wider  world, 
to  guard  and  defend  which  is  the  proud  heritage 
of  every  British  soldier.  India  was  their  goal,  that 
great  land  surrounded  by  all  the  magnificence  and 
mystery  of  the  East,  which  had  been  won  in  the 
first  place  for  England  by  a  mere  handful  of  men 
under  the  leadership  of  Robert  Olive,  a  clerk  in  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company,  a  hundred  years 
before,  and  which  from  those  days  onward  had 
offered  a  wide  field  for  action  and  adventure  to  the 
keen,  public-spirited  men  our  army  has  never  failed 
to  produce. 

Nowadays  a  trip  to  India  is  a  mere  nothing,  and 
as  many  people  undertake  the  journey  in  a  fortnight 
as  would  have  set  out  in  twelve  months  fifty  years 
ago.  For  then  the  steamers  ran  seldom  and  slowly, 
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and  an  officer  as  he  said  good-bye  to  home  and 
England,  knew  that,  except  in  the  case  of  severe 
illness,  it  would  be  ten  years  at  least  before  he  set 
foot  in  the  old  land  again. 

On  this  particular  ship  was  a  lad  of  nineteen, 
small  and  delicate  to  look  at,  so  delicate  indeed  that 
older  people  shook  their  heads  and  talked  of  the 
folly  of  his  facing  a  tropical  climate.  But  underneath 
the  apparent  delicacy  lay  a  vigorous  spirit  and  a  wiry 
constitution,  the  love  of  a  simple,  hardy  outdoor  life, 
the  hatred  of  anything  like  luxury  or  coddling. 

For  young  Frederick  Roberts  was  every  inch  of  him 
a  soldier's  son,  and  India,  the  land  of  his  birth,  was 
the  land  which  called  him.  He  came  of  a  fighting 
and  of  an  Irish  stock,  and  what  better  combination 
could  be  found  as  an  heritage  for  one  destined  to 
be  the  greatest  soldier  of  his  age  ?  His  great-great- 
grandfather, a  Huguenot  refugee,  settled  in  Water- 
ford,  had  fought  for  England  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne.  Two  of  his  uncles  had  been  in  the  navy ; 
the  one,  Sir  Samuel  Roberts,  who  Taad  been  in  fifty- 
three  actions,  having  commenced  his  adventurous 
career  at  the  age  of  eleven,  and  afterwards  had  per- 
formed deeds  of  daring  which  carry  us  back  to  the 
days  of  the  Elizabethan  sea-dogs.  And  his  father, 
Sir  Abraham  Roberts,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety, 
has  been  called  the  "patriarch  of  Indian  Generals," 
and  was  a  man  of  strong  character,  sound  sense,  and 
great  tact,  who  won  a  high  reputation  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  handled  critical  affairs  in  Afghanistan, 
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and  who  earned  for  himself  the  right  to  be  ranked 
among  the  builders  of  the  Empire. 

Of  course  Frederick  Roberts  had  always  been 
destined  for  the  Army.  He  was  brought  home  from 
India  at  the  age  of  two,  and  spent  most  of  his  early 
boyhood  at  Clifton,  though  he  was  for  a  short  while 
at  a  little  school  in  Ireland,  Carrickmacross,  and 
he  was  only  ten  when  he  went  to  a  Mr.  Mills  at 
Hampton,  there  to  be  prepared  for  Eton.  His  stay 
at  Eton  was  a  short  one — only  a  year;  and  beyond 
the  fact  that  he  won  a  prize  for  mathematics  and 
a  reputation  for  "pluck,"  and,  moreover,  cut  his 
name  on  the  wall  of  the  dame's  house  where  he 
lived,  there  is  little  to  be  told  of  his  Eton  days. 

But  the  year  spent  in  that  place,  so  rich  in 
associations,  so  surrounded  by  memories  of  the 
worthy  part  which  sons  of  Eton  had  played  in  the 
past,  could  not  fail  to  make  an  impression  on  a  mind 
which  was  always  sensitive  to  high  thoughts  and 
gentle  influences,  and  Eton  left  its  indelible  stamp 
upon  him.  Thirty-five  years  later  he  went  back 
there  as  the  hero  of  Kandahar  to  receive  a  sword 
of  honour  from  the  hands  of  the  captain  of  the 
Oppidans  and  the  captain  of  the  Collegers,  and  in 
thanking  them,  he  spoke  as  follows :  "  While  you 
were  thinking  of  Eton  men  in  Afghanistan,  we  were 
not  unmindful  of  the  boys  in  our  old  school;  and 
during  the  two  years  which  the  campaign  lasted, 
as  many  of  us  as  could  manage  it  dined  together  on 
the  4th  of  June  and  wished  prosperity  to  Eton. 
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Our  motto  was  there,  as  it  is  here,  '  Floreat  Etona ! ' 
While  we  discussed  our  fights  there,  we  remembered 
those  in  Sixpenny,  and  alluded  delicately,  and  I 
trust  with  becoming  gratitude,  to  the  switchings 
we  doubtless  deservedly  received;  we  also  re- 
membered that  we  were  old  Etonians,  and  even 
between  those  who  were  strangers  up  to  then  to 
each  other,  a  friendly  feeling  was  rapidly  established, 
brought  about  by  that  freemasonry  which  is  always 
found  among  Etonians.  To  you  boys  who  intend 
to  enter  the  army,  the  studies  and  sports  of  this 
place  are  your  best  training.  England's  greatest 
general,  himself  an  Etonian,  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  won  in  the  Eton 
playing-fields.  In  thus  expressing  himself,  the  duke 
meant  that  bodily  vigour,  power  of  endurance, 
courage  and  rapidity  of  decision,  are  produced  by 
the  manly  games  which  are  fostered  here." 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  young  Roberts  went  to 
Sandhurst,  which  in  those  happy  days  had  not  to 
be  entered  by  the  stiff  examination  required  now. 
Only  a  very  simple  test  was  necessary,  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  the  would-be  cadet  possessed 
the  average  education  of  a  boy  of  his  age,  and  no 
special  army  class  or  cramming  had  to  be  faced. 
Once  there,  however,  an  alarmingly  severe  course  of 
work  was  laid  down,  especial  stress  being  set  on 
mathematics,  practical  astronomy  and  dynamics,  and 
quite  eight  hours'  class-work  a  day  had  to  be  got 
through,  besides  a  good  deal  of  drill  and  practical 
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work.  The  full-dress  uniform  of  the  Sandhurst 
cadet  too  was  very  gorgeous ;  a  scarlet  coatee  faced 
with  blue,  or  ornamented  with  gold  lacings,  and 
a  somewhat  heavy  head-dress  of  blue  with  gold 
ornaments,  a  red  and  white  plume  crowning  the 
whole. 

At  Sandhurst,  Roberts  was  known  by  the  nick- 
name of  "  Deductions,"  on  account  of  his  quickness 
in  solving  problems  from  the  slightest  cue,  a  char- 
acteristic which  he  has  never  lost,  and  which  has 
been  of  inestimable  value  to  him  throughout  his  life. 
For  nothing  escapes  his  keen  blue  eyes,  and  no  detail 
is  too  trivial  for  him  to  pass  over  unheeded. 

After  two  years  at  Sandhurst  he  went  on  by 
the  wish  of  his  father  to  Addiscombe,  the  Academy 
in  which  the  cadets  about  to  enter  the  service  of 
the  East  India  Company  were  specially  prepared 
for  India,  and  at  the  end  of  another  two  years 
spent  there,  Roberts  came  out  ninth  in  a  batch 
of  fifty,  and  obtained  the  commission  on  which 
he  had  set  his  heart,  in  the  Bengal  Artillery.  At 
Addiscombe,  as  elsewhere,  young  Roberts  was  very 
popular,  though  he  was  never  considered  brilliant 
or  remarkable  in  any  uncommon  way.  His  rather 
weak  heart  was  a  handicap  to  him,  but  he  was 
always  cheery  and  sunny  tempered,  full  of  go  and 
^courage,  warm-hearted,  and  ready  to  .  give  a  help- 
ing hand  wherever  he  could,  very  hard-working 
and  conscientious,  and  with  a  reputation  for  being 
extremely  smart  and  neat  as  regards  his  clothes. 
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And  so,  though  the  details  of  his  boyhood  are 
scarce,  and  he  himself  has  not  chosen  to  amplify 
them  hi  his  own  charmingly- written  autobiography, 
we  can  still  form  some  idea  of  the  young  officei 
who  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  Ripon,  full  of  de- 
light at  the  thought  of  joining  his  father  and 
beginning  his  active  soldier's  life,  yet  admitting 
himself  as  being  far  from  cheerful  in  the  know- 
ledge that  he  was  leaving  England  for  a  probable 
ten  years. 

Nearly  fifty  years  later  the  same  officer,  now  a 
field-marshal,  set  sail  from  Southampton  once  again. 
His  hair  had  become  white,  and  the  lines  on  the  face 
told  of  hard  work  and  hard  living.  But  the  blue 
eyes  were  just  as  bright,  the  figure  was  even  more 
alert  and  well-knit ;  the  boy  had  given  place  to  the 
veteran,  and  yet  all  the  single-hearted  enthusiasm 
of  boyhood  joined  forces  with  the  calm  strong 
courage  of  manhood.  He  was  an  old  man,  but 
England  had  called  him.  He  had  given  her  un- 
grudgingly the  best  years  of  his  life  and  strength, 
nay,  even  more,  he  had  given  her  the  only  son,  who 
was  dearer  to  him  than  all.  Yet  she  demanded 
still  something  else.  This  was  the  hour  of  failure 
and  darkness,  and  the  motherland  turned  to  her 
sons  for  her  deliverance.  From  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  they  answered  her  appeal ;  from  every  town 
and  village  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  they  came 
in  their  hundreds.  What  they  needed  was  a  great 
leader;  one  who  could  bring  confidence  and  hope 
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where  for  the  moment  confusion  and  uncertainty 
held  the  upper  hand ;  one  who  by  the  power  of  his 
own  personality  could  bind  together  the  many 
separate  forces  and  weld  them  into  a  perfect 
strength. 

There  was  only  one  man  for  the  task;  and  now, 
as  ever,  he  was  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  the 
army  he  loved  and  the  country  he  served. 

He  had  reached  an  age  when  he  might  reasonably 
have  expected  to  have  done  with  a  fighting  life ;  he 
was  at  that  moment  broken-hearted  at  the  loss  of 
his  only  son,  who  had  lived  a  blameless  life  and  died 
a  hero's  death ;  but  neither  the  weight  of  years  nor 
sorrow  could  overwhelm  him.  Now  as  ever  he  was 
"ready,  aye  ready"  to  tread  the  rough  and  rugged 
path  of  duty,  to  face  the  responsibility  that  lay 
before  him,  to  undertake  the  task  which  was  baffling 
younger  men;  and  all  this  in  no  boastful  or  self- 
confident  spirit,  but  with  that  wonderful  modesty 
and  simplicity  of  character  which  has  won  for  him 
the  love  as  well  as  the  respect  of  all  who  have  ever 
served  under  him.  No  wonder  that  a  great  sigh  of 
relief  and  admiration  went  up  from  the  Empire 
when  it  was  known  that  "Bobs"  was  to  start  for 
South  Africa  without  delay;  no  wonder  that  we 
all  became  enthusiastic  about  the  man  who  was 
never  so  truly  worthy  of  being  a  nation's  hero 
as  in  that  hour;  no  wonder  that  we  cheered, 
though  some  of  us  with  tear-dimmed  eyes,  as  we 
saw  him  rising  above  his  sorrow  and  setting  out 
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to  put  new   courage   into   an   army   well-nigh   dis- 
heartened. 

"  There  is  something  that's  audacious 
In  the  very  name  of  '  Bobs,' 
There's  a  dare  and  dash  about  it 
Makes  you  sort  of  want  to  shout  it, 
So  that  all  the  world  can  hear  it 
As  you  cheer  !  " 

But  this  is  looking  far  on  into  the  future,  and  we 
must  turn  back  to  the  Ripon  and  its  passengers  as 
the  steamer  left  Southampton  behind  and  made  for 
Alexandria,  the  first  stage  in  the  journey.  Because  in 
those  days  there  was  no  Suez  Canal,  and  from  Cairo 
to  Suez  the  road  lay  across  the  desert  for  ninety 
miles,  the  sea  voyage  recommencing  at  the  latter 
place.  A  conveyance  very  like  a  bathing-machine, 
drawn  by  mules,  and  holding  six  people,  was  the 
means  by  which  the  eighteen  hours'  journey  through 
the  desert  was  accomplished;  but,  close  as  were 
these  quarters,  Roberts  and  his  five  friends  managed 
to  enjoy  their  new  experience,  and  fortunately  they 
seem  to  have  been  determined  only  to  see  the  cheery 
side  of  things  throughout,  for  on  reaching  Suez  they 
found  a  number  of  people  stranded  there,  the  steamer 
from  England  of  the  last  month  having  broken  down, 
and  all  these  had  to  be  accommodated  on  the  already 
crowded  Oriental. 

He  reached  Calcutta  on  April  i,  but  unfortunately 
his  father  was  unable  to  meet  him,  and  could  only 
send  him  a  note  telling  him  to  stay  at  Spence's 
Hotel,  and  report  himself  as  soon  as  possible  at  the 
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headquarters  of  the  Bengal  Artillery,  which  was  at 
Dum  Dum.  This  lonely  arrival  was  rather  depres- 
sing, especially  as  all  the  other  cadets  were  met  or 
provided  for  in  some  way  or  another ;  nor  did  it  tend 
to  cheer  up  young  Roberts  when  he  dined  alone  at 
the  hotel  with  an  officer  whose  health  had  com- 
pletely broken  down  under  the  Indian  climate,  who 
looked  terribly  ill,  and  who  consequently  took  a  very 
gloomy  view  of  everything.  Even  when  next  day  he 
reported  himself  at  Dum  Dum,  he  found  that  most 
of  the  garrison  had  just  embarked  for  Burma,  and 
that,  instead  of  a  large  and  cheerful  mess  party,  he 
had  only  the  company  of  one  other  subaltern  at 
dinner.  He  was  appointed  to  a  native  field  battery, 
and  then  began  a  very  dull  and  monotonous  routine 
in  a  most  unhealthy  station. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  senior 
military  men  were  personal  friends  of  Sir  Abraham 
Roberts,  and  that  he  had  written  to  some  of  them 
asking  them  to  see  something  of  his  boy,  no  one 
seems  to  have  taken  any  notice  or  to  have  done 
anything  in  the  way  of  giving  him  a  welcome,  and 
Roberts  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  he  felt 
horribly  homesick  and  quite  certain  that  he  could 
never  be  happy  in  India.  He  was  completely  cut 
off  from  his  home  life  and  his  old  friends,  in  itself 
no  slight  wrench  to  one  so  naturally  affectionate 
and  sensitive ;  the  climate  was  depressing,  the  work 
monotonous,  and,  above  all,  the  thought  of  ten 
years  of  this  existence  weighed  down  upon  him  as  a 
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horrible  nightmare.  For  ten  years  seems  a  lifetime  to 
the  very  young.  He  wrote  to  his  father  and  begged 
him  to  try  and  get  him  sent  to  Burma,  where  some 
fighting  was  to  be  had,  but  Sir  Abraham  wished  him 
to  remain  where  he  was  for  the  present,  adding, 
however,  that  he  hoped  to  get  the  command  of  the 
Peshawur  division  shortly,  and  might  then  possibly 
be  able  to  send  for  him.  This  at  least  was  hopeful, 
and  as  he  saw  a  limit  to  his  stay  in  dreary  Dum 
Dum,  Roberts  wisely  resolved  to  fight  against  his  de- 
pression, and  made  himself  as  contented  as  possible 
with  his  present  lot.  But  in  his  own  descriptive  words, 
"My  joy  was  unbounded  when  my  marching  orders 
arrived,  and  I  bade  a  glad  good-bye  to  Dum  Dum." 

The  prospect  of  a  three  months'  journey  lay  before 
him,  over  a  distance  which  can  now  be  covered  in 
three  days.  Still  it  was  a  journey  full  of  endless 
change  and  variety,  and  to  Roberts,  who  always  went 
about  with  his  eyes  wide  open,  quick  to  notice  every- 
thing new  or  unusual,  it  was  naturally  full  of  interest. 
First  came  a  month  in  a  barge  towed  by  a  steamer, 
then  as  a  pleasant  change  he  travelled  from  Benares 
to  Allahabad  in  a  horse  dak.  He  stopped  for  a  few 
days  at  Cawnpore,  and  again  at  Meerut,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Horse  Artillery ;  and  here,  as  a 
result  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  this  splendid 
regiment,  with  its  officers  and  men  all  specially 
picked,  with  its  great  reputation,  and  its  effective  uni- 
form, Roberts  made  up  his  mind  never  to  be  satisfied 
until  he  had  become  a  horse  gunner.  After  Meerut 
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came  a  trip  for  600  miles  in  a  doolie,  than  which  a 
more  uncomfortable  mode  of  locomotion  can  hardly 
be  conceived.  Here  is  an  account  of  the  process  in 
his  own  words :  "  Starting  after  dinner,  the  victim 
was  carried  throughout  the  night  by  eight  men, 
divided  into  reliefs  of  four.  The  whole  of  the  eight 
were  changed  at  stages  averaging  from  ten  to  twelve 
miles  apart.  The  baggage  was  also  conveyed  by 
coolies,  who  kept  up  an  incessant  chatter,  and  the 
procession  was  lighted  on  its  way  by  a  torch-bearer, 
whose  torch  consisted  of  bits  of  rag  tied  round  the 
end  of  a  stick,  upon  which  he  continually  poured  the 
most  malodorous  of  oils.  If  the  palanquin  bearers 
were  very  good,  they  shuffled  on  at  the  rate  of 
about  three  miles  an  hour,  and  if  there  were  no 
delays  forty  or  forty-five  miles  could  be  accom- 
plished before  it  became  necessary  to  seek  shelter 
from  the  sun  in  one  of  the  rest-houses  provided 
by  the  Government  at  convenient  intervals  all  along 
the  principal  route.  In  these  bungalows  a  bath 
could  be  obtained,  and  sorely  it  was  needed  after 
a  journey  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  hours  at  a  level  of 
only  a  few  inches  above  an  exceedingly  dusty  road. 
As  to  food,  the  khansameh,  like  '  mine  host '  in  the 
old  country,  declared  himself  at  the  outset  prepared 
to  provide  everything  the  heart  of  man  could  desire ; 
when,  however,  the  traveller  was  safely  cornered  for 
the  rest  of  the  day,  the  menu  dwindled  down  to 
the  elementary  and  universal  '  sudden  death/  which 
meant  a  wretchedly  thin  chicken,  caught,  decapi- 
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tated,  grilled,  and  served  up  within  twenty  minutes 
of  the  meal  being  ordered.  At  dinner  a  variety  was 
made  by  the  chicken  being  curried,  accompanied  by 
an  unlimited  supply  of  chutney  and  rice." 

By  slow  degrees,  and  rendered  more  pleasant  by 
various  breaks,  including  visits  to  his  two  half-sisters, 
the  journey  was  accomplished,  and  Roberts  reached 
Peshawur  in  November,  where  he  was  almost  literally 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  his  father,  whom  he 
could  only  remember  having  seen  for  a  very  short 
while  when  he  was  twelve  years  old.  Sir  Abraham 
Roberts  was  nearly  seventy,  and  therefore,  in  addition 
to  their  being  strangers,  there  was  a  wide  gap  in 
years  between  father  and  son.  But  the  older  man 
possessed  the  kindly  cordial  manner  and  the  happy 
knack  of  entering  sympathetically  into  other  people's 
lives  and  interests,  which  are  among  the  most  attrac- 
tive characteristics  of  the  younger,  so  any  shyness  there 
might  have  been  for  a  moment  soon  vanished.  They 
found  endless  subjects  and  interests  in  common,  and 
to  both  of  them  the  next  year  was  a  very  happy  one. 

Sir  Abraham  Roberts  knew  and  understood  the 
people  and  tribes  of  the  North- West  Border,  par- 
ticularly the  Afghans,  better  than  any  other  officer 
at  the  time.  He  realised  the  difficulties  bound  to 
arise  from  the  nearness  of  these  fierce  and  gallant 
tribes  to  our  frontier ;  he  foresaw  the  struggles  which 
must  inevitably  ensue,  and  he  faced  the  whole 
question  in  a  wise  and  humane  spirit.  His  son,  ever 
eager  to  learn  and  get  to  the  fountain-head  of  every 
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subject,  listened  as  willingly  as  Sir  Abraham  taught, 
and  in  this  way  he  gathered  together  an  immense 
amount  of  information,  all  of  which  was  destined  to 
be  most  valuable  to  him  later  on  in  his  career. 
Never  to  let  an  opportunity  slip  of  learning  about 
something,  whether  its  immediate  use  was  apparent 
or  not,  has  been  an  unfailing  rule  with  Roberts, 
and  so  when  responsibility  has  been  laid  on  him,  it 
has  never  found  him  unprepared. 

Besides  acting  as  A.D.C.  to  his  father,  Roberts  did 
duty  with  the  Mountain  Battery  of  Artillery  to 
which  he  was  attached,  and  that  under  a  very  strict 
commanding  officer,  who  kept  his  young  subaltern 
hard  at  work ;  and  one  event  which  occurred  while 
serving  with  this  battery  made  a  great  and  painful 
impression  on  his  mind.  He  had  to  attend  a  flog- 
ging parade,  at  which  two  fine  young  Horse  Artillery 
men  were  given  fifty  lashes  each  for  selling  their 
kits,  a  "barbarous  and  degrading  form  of  punish- 
ment "  in  the  eyes  of  one  whose  whole  life  has  been 
spent  in  trying  to  raise  the  dignity  and  position  of 
the  private  soldier.  "It  was  hateful  to  see  them 
thus  treated,"  he  wrote ;  "  besides,  one  felt  it  was 
productive  of  harm  rather  than  good,  for  it  tended 
to  destroy  the  men's  self-respect  and  to  make  them 
completely  reckless.  How  I  longed  to  have  the 
power  to  remit  the  fifty  lashes!"  His  major  was 
evidently  of  the  same  opinion,  for  when  in  defiance 
the  men  committed  the  same  offence  directly  they 
were  set  free,  and  were  sentenced  to  more  lashes,  he 
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took  the  bold  line  of  appealing  to  their  better  nature 
and  to  their  pride  in  their  regiment,  offering  to 
counter-order  the  flogging  if  they  would  give  their 
promise  not  to  give  cause  for  complaint  again. 
The  men  were  touched  and  readily  promised,  while 
Roberts,  who  did  not  lose  sight  of  them  for  years, 
found  to  his  great  joy  that  they  became  good  and 
reliable  soldiers. 

Peshawur,  being  a  frontier  garrison  of  great  im- 
portance, was  anything  but  a  safe  or  quiet  station, 
surrounded  as  it  was  by  wild  and  fanatical  tribes- 
men, and  Roberts  soon  saw  something  of  its  dangers. 
For  Colonel  Mackeson,  the  Commissioner,  "  the  beau 
ideal  of  a  soldier,  cool  to  conceive,  brave  to  dare, 
and  strong  to  do,"  to  whom  "the  frontier  was  his 
post  and  the  future  his  field,"  was  attacked  by  a 
fanatic  for  no  reason  as  he  was  sitting  in  his  ver- 
andah, and  died  from  the  dagger  wounds  a  few 
days  later.  Sir  Abraham  and  his  son  were  away 
for  a  change  at  a  hill  station  when  the  murder 
was  committed,  but  in  spite  of  its  being  the  most 
unhealthy  time  in  Peshawur,  they  returned  at  once, 
and  strong  measures  were  taken  without  delay  to 
prevent  any  further  trouble.  The  murderer  was 
hung  and  his  body  burnt,  this  latter  course  being 
an  awful  punishment  to  Mohammedans,  but  a  very 
necessary  means  of  preventing  the  criminal  being 
worshipped  as  a  saint.  An  extra  regiment  was 
also  brought  in  to  garrison  Peshawur,  and  the 
disturbance  soon  died  out.  Shortly  after  fresh 
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troubles  arose,  as  usual  among  the  hill  tribes,  and 
as  his  battery  was  ordered  forward,  Roberts  eagerly 
hoped  that  his  first  chance  had  come  of  seeing 
some  fighting.  There  was,  however,  some  delay,  as 
Sir  Abraham  Roberts  was  quite  ill,  and  his  son 
had  to  take  him  as  far  as  Rawal  Pindi,  where  he 
had  been  ordered  for  change.  He  started  back 
again  at  once,  riding  as  hard  as  he  could  go  for  a 
long  journey,  and  hoping  "to  be  in  time  for  the 
fun."  But  the  sound  of  guns  in  the  distance 
made  him  fear  that  after  all  he  would  be  too  late, 
and  this  unfortunately  turned  out  to  be  the  case. 

The  Bori  Afridis,  against  whom  the  expedition 
had  been  made,  refused  to  accept  certain  condi- 
tions which  had  been  agreed  to  by  other  frontier 
tribes  respecting  the  robbing  and  murdering  of 
our  subjects,  and  'consequently  a  force  had  to  be 
sent  to  destroy  their  villages  and  subdue  them,  a 
task  accomplished  with  very  little  loss  on  our  side. 
But  what  impressed  Roberts  was  the  great  danger 
of  trusting  so  implicitly  in  the  tribesmen  who  prac- 
tically held  the  ridges  all  around,  and  consequently 
the  lines  of  communication,  however  friendly  they 
might  profess  to  be;  and  as  he  returned  from  this 
expedition  with  the  force,  he  foresaw  the  disasters 
which  might  easily  happen  from  over  confidence 
in  these  uncertain  allies.  In  this  and  in  many 
other  ways  he  stored  up  experience  for  future 
use. 

Though  disappointed  in  missing  a  fight,  a  great 
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pleasure  was  shortly  in  store  for  him,  for  he  was 
"given  the  jacket5'"  :>n  which  he  had  t,et  his  heart, 
which  meant  that  he  ^as  promoted  to  the  Royal 
Horse  Artillery,  and  best  of  all,  to  a  troop  stationed 
in  Peshawur.  The  Lord  Roberts  of  to-day  still  be- 
comes enthusiastic  when  the  word  Irish  is  men- 
tioned, so  nothing  could  have  pleased  him  better 
than  to  find  that  his  new  troop  was  made  up 
almost  entirely  of  Irishmen,  fine,  tall  specimens  of 
their  race  too,  who  lost  their  hearts  on  the  spot 
to  "little  Roberts."  "Bobs  is  little,  but  where  is 
there  a  big  'un  that  can  touch  him  for  pluck?"  is 
a  well-known  criticism  of  Tommy  Atkins  on  his 
beloved  Chief,  and  the  dashing  horse  gunners  soon 
learnt  to  gauge  the  spirit  of  their  new  officer.  To 
become  a  fine  rider  was  his  first  object,  among 
other  reasons  that  he  might  learn  to  understand 
all  that  goes  to  the  making  of  a  good  Horse 
Artillery  driver.  So  he  rode  the  high-spirited 
horses  in  turn,  and  the  more  unruly  they  were,  the 
more  resolutely  he  stuck  to  them,  till  he  could  sit 
them  perfectly.  In  his  own  simple  way  of  looking 
at  things,  a  special  advantage  of  this  was  that  it 
brought  him  into  constant  contact  with  the  men, 
an  advantage  which  cannot  be  over-estimated,  tend- 
ing as  it  must  do  to  the  development  of  that  best 
kind  of  feeling,  in  which  perfect  discipline,  and 
a  personal  affection  between  officers  and  men,  join 
hands. 

But  this  determination  to  become  a  perfect  horse- 
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man  had  another  value,  as  Roberts  learnt  when 
acting  on  the  staff  of  different  generals,  for  which 
task  to  be  a  first-rate  rider  was  an  all  important 
qualification. 

Several  attacks  of  fever  ended  in  his  being  sent 
on  sick  leave  to  Simla,  and  there  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Colonel  Becher,  the  Quartermaster- 
General,  a  keen  judge  of  men,  who  was  very  much 
struck  with  young  Roberts'  unassuming  manner, 
and  his  evident  interest  in  his  profession,  and  who 
expressed  a  hope  to  have  him  some  day  on  his 
staff.  A  staff  appointment  in  the  Quartermaster- 
General's  department  was  the  first  step  to  success 
in  the  eyes  of  any  ambitious  officer,  and  at  the 
very  thought  of  such  good  fortune  Roberts  went 
back  to  Peshawur  in  high  spirts,  never  dreaming 
that  the  realisation*  of  his  hopes  lay  near  at  hand. 
A  year  later,  however,  a  post  was  offered  him  which 
would  not  necessitate  his  leaving  his  regiment,  and 
everything  was  apparently  successfully  arranged, 
when  an  obstacle  was  raised  by  the  Governor- 
General,  who  refused  to  confirm  the  appointment 
because  Roberts  had  not  passed  an  examination  in 
Hindustani.  This  refusal  seemed  all  the  harder 
because  the  examination  test  had  been  very  rarely 
applied  to  temporary  appointments  of  this  sort. 

But  Roberts  was  not  the  man  to  be  baffled  easily. 
The  examination  was  in  July  and  it  was  then 
May ;  so,  engaging  the  best  possible  teacher,  he 
shut  himself  up  to  work  with  great  determina- 
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tion,  passed  successfully,  and  took  up  the  appoint- 
ment. 

One  more  characteristic  incident  of  this  time. 

A  move  had   to  be  made  to  a  fresh  camp,  and 
Roberts  was  sent  out  to  prospect  and  choose  a  suit- 
able, healthy  site,  near  water.     On  leaving  the  old 
camp  in  the  early  dawn,  Roberts  saw  that,  in  spite 
of  his  instructions,  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
advance  guard  was  taking  the  wrong  direction,  and 
was,  moreover,  supported  by  the  brigadier  and  other 
officers.     He  felt  so  certain  of  his  ground,  that  he 
said  if   the  intended    direction  was   followed,   the 
troops  would  have  to  march   at   least  seven  miles 
out  of  their  way,  whereupon  the  brigadier  ordered 
him  to  lead  the  way  as  he  was  so  sure  of  it,  and 
laid   the   whole  responsibility   upon  his  shoulders. 
The  country  was  desolate  and  devoid  of  any  land- 
marks, the   majority   of   the    officers    emphatically 
declared  that  they  were   on  the  wrong   road,   and 
at  last  even  the  brigadier  suggested  to  Roberts  that 
he  too  had  lost  his  way.     But  he  stood  to  his  point ; 
before   long  they  had  all  to  own  themselves  mis- 
taken, while  the  young  staff  officer  earned  for  him- 
self the  useful  reputation  of  possessing  the  bump 
of  locality,  and  when  he  rejoined  his  regiment  a  few 
months  later,  he  had  won  golden  opinions  from  the 
senior  officers  under  whom  he  had  served. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE    BROODING    OF    THE    STORM 

IN  the  early  months  of  1857  there  began  to  appear 
in  the  sky  those  clouds,  at  first  no  bigger  than  a 
man's  hand,  which  quickly  burst  with  such  awful 
consequences  on  a  Government  unprepared  to  face 
the  storm,  blind  even  to  the  fact  that  the  dark 
clouds  had  any  significance.  This  is  no  history  of 
the  Indian  Mutiny,  with  its  thrilling  records  in 
which  are  bound  up  together  such  tragedies  and 
errors,  humiliations  and  disasters,  heroic  deeds  and 
glorious  triumphs  as  have  been  rarely  crowded  into 
one  short  campaign.  But  the  story  of  the  next 
few  months  is  so  linked  on  to  any  story  telling  of 
Roberts,  that  separation  is  impossible,  and  therefore 
I  will  try  to  give  you  a  glimpse  of  those  vivid  days 
which  were  an.  epoch  in  the  life  of  every  soldier 
taking  part  in  them. 

The  India  which  Great  Britain  controls  to-day  covers 
an  area  of  close  on  one  million  six  hundred  thousand 
miles,  and  has  a  population  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  millions.  A  hundred  years  before  the 
Mutiny  broke  out,  our  position  there  was  only  that 
of  a  few  traders  and  officers,  sent  out  by  the  East 

India    Company,    and    our   power    there    was    less 
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than  that  held  by  France.  The  Company  itself  was 
simply  a  large  business  concern,  possessing  a  certain 
number  of  settlements  in  which  it  was  allowed  to 
trade  by  the  native  rulers,  the  chief  of  these  settle- 
ments being  at  Bengal,  Calcutta,  and  Madras.  Then 
came  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  French  to  oust 
the  British  traders,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  the  various  native  princes  and  rulers  were 
all  quarrelling  among  themselves  as  to  who  should 
hold  the  chief  supremacy,  Dupleix,  the  French 
Governor,  joined  forces  with  a  powerful  native  prince. 
An  important  result  of  this  alliance  was  to  show 
how  great  might  be  the  power  of  drilled  white 
soldiers,  even  if  few  in  numbers,  over  native  troops. 

This  was  realised  by  Dupleix,  and  realised  also  by 
Robert  Clive,  a  young  clerk  in  Madras,  "an  idle, 
dare-devil  of  a  boy,"  who  had  failed  at  many  things, 
abominated  office  work,  and  had  twice  tried  to  com- 
mit suicide.  At  the  first  sign  of  fighting,  he  threw 
up  his  work  and  joined  our  forces  as  a  volunteer, 
and  with  extraordinary  rapidity  he  came  to  the 
front,  not  only  as  a  great  organiser,  but  as  a  great 
soldier  in  the  field.  His  successes  followed  each 
other,  and  his  brilliant  deeds  won  him  a  great  name 
both  in  England  and  India.  With  a  few  hundred 
mixed  troops  he  held  Arcot  for  fifty  days  against 
thousands;  a  born  leader  of  men,  he  attracted  to 
himself  by  his  personal  gallantry  those  natives  who 
had  never  before  believed  in  the  fighting  powers  of 
the  English.  The  terrible  cruelty  perpetrated  at 
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Calcutta,  where  a  hundred  and  fifty  British  pri- 
soners were  suffocated  in  the  Black  Hole,  was  an 
additional  challenge,  and  at  Plassey,  Clive  with  less 
than  a  thousand  European  troops,  and  about  two 
thousand  natives,  met  and  conquered  Surajah 
Dowlah,  who  led  a  force  of  nearly  seventy  thousand 
men. 

With  the  victory  of  Plassey  began  the  British  rule 
in  India.  Clive,  who  spent  some  time  in  England  as 
a  Member  of  Parliament,  returned  to  India  as  a 
Governor,  and  set  himself  to  the  difficult  task  of 
fighting  those  opportunities  for  corruption,  op- 
pression, and  extortion,  which  offered  so  great  a 
temptation  to  those  in  whose  hands  lay  the  power. 
To  his  efforts  are  owed  two  important  rules,  which 
are  now  strictly  adhered  to,  and  which  forbid  any  one 
holding  office  under  the  Government  in  India  to 
accept  payment  from  those  they  govern,  or  to  en- 
gage in  any  trade  for  their  own  benefit.  Drastic 
reforms  of  this  character  were  not  calculated  to 
make  him  popular,  and  so  violent  were  the  attacks 
made  on  him  at  the  end  of  his  life,  that  proud, 
sensitive,  and  unbalanced  as  he  was,  he  could  not 
stand  up  against  them,  and  he  died  by  his  own  hand, 
having  at  least  accomplished  some  of  those  "great 
things"  of  which  in  his  boyhood  he  had  dreamed 
himself  to  be  capable. 

But  Clive,  single-handed,  had  dug  down  and  fixed 
foundation  stones,  and  the  building  slowly  pro- 
gressed, though  the  people  of  England  knew  wonder- 
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fully  little,  and  cared  less,  about  anything  that 
happened  in  far  away  India.  The  War  of  American 
Independence,  the  struggles  with  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, the  exploits  of  Wellington  and  Nelson,  and 
finally  the  Crimean  War  itself,  were  all  events  which 
came  much  nearer  home  and  affected  men  more 
closely.  England  was  still  ringing  with  the  echoes 
rejoicing  over  Crimean  victories,  was  even  giving  a 
thought  to  some  worthy  manner  of  celebrating  the 
centenary  of  Clive's  triumph  at  Plassey,  when  the 
thunder-cloud  burst,  and  the  Mutiny  in  India 
broke  out. 

That  the  whole  affair  came  upon  England  with 
startling  suddenness  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  alto- 
gether, for  those  were  not  the  days  of  cheap  postage, 
endless  newspapers,  lightning  cables  or  fast  ships, 
and  there  was  very  little  coming  and  going  between 
the  two  shores.  But  the  -blindness  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  India,  which  seemed  unwilling  or  unable 
to  see  anything  that  did  not  lie  on  the  immediate 
surface,  and  which  complacently  published  the  most 
satisfactory  reports,  telling  of  a  prospering  country,  a 
well- organised  rule,  and  a  contented  people,  remains 
to  this  day  amazing.  All  that  can  be  said  in  excuse, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  there  were  no  means  by  which 
public  opinion  could  express  itself,  or  force  itself  to 
be  heard,  and  only  where  this  is  possible  can  there  be 
a  sympathetic  understanding  between  the  rulers  and 
the  ruled. 

The  British  Government  in   India  had  the  best 
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intentions,  and  was  served  by  capable,  public- 
spirited  men,  but  their  task  was  too  great  for  there 
to  be  any  really  satisfactory  supervision  of  those  in 
the  lesser  positions  of  responsibility  ;  their  lives  were 
isolated  and  apart  from  those  of  the  millions  of 
people  they  controlled,  and  any  signs  of  discontent 
were  at  once  pushed  aside  as  being  nothing  but 
outbreaks  of  religious  fanaticism,  or  met  with  that 
serene  self-confidence  which  has  more  than  once 
cost  us  a  heavy  price  as  a  nation. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  feelings,  wishes,  and 
opinions  of  the  natives  had  been  very  little  taken 
into  consideration,  nor  had  it  been  understood  how 
all-important  in  their  eyes  were  many  points  which 
to  Europeans  were  trivial  and  quite  meaningless. 
Year  after  year  some  new  province  had  been  con- 
quered or  annexed ;  in  many  cases  the  time  had  as 
yet  been  too  short  for  any  of  the  benefits  of  civi- 
lised rule  to  be  felt ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
sting  and  humiliation  of  defeat  were  memories  fresh 
and  vivid.  The  people  of  India,  divided  as  they 
were  into  many  different  races,  religions,  and  in- 
terests, still  possessed,  especially  in  the  presence  of 
anything  which  they  held  to  be  common  danger, 
many  deep-rooted  characteristics  which  bound  them 
together,  and,  whatever  might  be  their  differences 
between  each  other,  there  were  many  .far  more 
important  differences  between  them  and  ourselves. 
Within  the  last  few  years  they  had  seen  the  Punjab 
conquered;  the  great  province  of  Oude  had  been 
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annexed,  and  sixteen  principalities  had  been  brought 
under  British  rule.  Now,  just  as  was  this  rule,  and 
horrible  as  had  been  the  misgovernment  and  op- 
pression of  the  Nawab  of  Oude,  the  strong  policy 
of  Lord  Dalhousie,  then  Viceroy,  which  was  carried 
out  in  a  somewhat  high-handed  fashion,  was  not 
calculated  to  win  the  confidence  of  even  the  loyal 
and  friendly  states,  and  among  all  classes  there 
was  a  not  unnatural  feeling  that  the  English  meant 
to  go  on  seizing,  and  that  in  time  the  old  customs 
and  religions,  as  well  as  the  old  races,  would  be 
swept  away. 

So  there  was  a  very  widespread  feeling  of  discon- 
tent, shared  by  many  different  races,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  different  classes  had  their  own  special 
grievances. 

The  Mohammedans,  proud  and  intensely  bound  up 
in  their  religion,  hated  Christians,  and  were  ever 
rebels  at  heart ;  other  races,  fighting  and  ambitious, 
felt  that  but  for  the  British  they  might  have  ob- 
tained the  upper  hand,  and  so  on.  In  many  dif- 
ferent places,  therefore,  a  train  of  dissatisfaction  was 
laid,  as  a  train  of  gunpowder,  waiting  only  for  a 
match  to  cause  the.  explosion. 

There  is  another  sidelight,  too,  which  had  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  whole. 

As  year  by  year  the  British  possessions  had  ex- 
tended, the  native  army  had  been  correspondingly 
increased,  while  the  British  troops  had  varied  very 
little  in  numbers.  Indeed,  in  Bengal,  there  were 
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twenty  sepoys  to  every  English  soldier,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  Crimean  War  our  garrison  was  even 
further  reduced,  while  the  discipline  in  the  native 
army  was  very  lax.  Flogging  in  native  regiments 
had  been  abolished  by  our  own  regulations  for  many 
years,  and  yet  the  sepoys  constantly  saw  British 
soldiers  punished  in  this  degrading  way.  Small 
wonder  that  they  began  to  look  down  on  the  white 
men,  and  to  pride  themselves  on  their  superior 
strength.  With  such  a  state  of  things  *in  the  air, 
every  new  move  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
became  an  unintentional  influence  in  the  direction 
of  the  explosion.  Railway  and  telegraph  wires  were 
looked  upon  with  the  deepest  suspicion,  as  was 
every  improvement  introduced,  while  all  sorts  of  wild 
rumours  were  eagerly  seized  on  and  believed,  in- 
cluding one  that  the  whole  British  army  had  been 
cut  up  in  the  Crimea,  and  another  that  an  ancient 
prophecy  had  foretold  an  ending  of  the  British  rule 
in  the  year  1857. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  that  year  that  vague 
stories  began  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  military 
authorities  with  reference  to  a  great  dislike  shown 
by  the  sepoys  towards  a  new  pattern  cartridge, 
issued  by  the  Government  with  the  new  rifle  just 
introduced.  The  men  were  sulky  and  insubordinate, 
in  some  stations  bungalows  were  burnt,  the  places 
where  the  arms  and  ammunition  were  kept  were 
burst  open,  and,  in  some  cases,  even  officers  were 
attacked  and  wounded.  And  yet  no  notice  was 
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taken  of  these  warnings,  while  British  officers  would 
not  hear  a  word  said  against  the  loyalty  of  their 
men.  The  grievance  against  the  new  cartridge  was 
a  simple  one,  and  serves  as  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  foolish  manner  in  which  the  superstitions  and 
faiths  of  a  very  fanatical  people  were  trifled  with 
by  the  Government. 

Hindus  and  Mussulmen,  of  whom  the  sepoy  army 
was  largely  composed,  held  strongly  to  the  belief 
that  they  would  lose  caste,  and  become  denied,  if 
the  fat  of  a  cow  or  a  pig  passed  their  lips.  In  using 
the  new  cartridge,  a  piece  had  to  be  bitten  off  the 
end  before  ramming  it  home  down  the  barrel,  and 
to  make  this  ramming  home  more  easy  still,  the  car- 
tridge was  freely  covered  with  grease.  This  grease 
was  made  up  with  pig's  fat  and  cow's  lard,  and  a 
workman  in  the  factory  where  the  cartridges  were 
manufactured,  who  had  quarrelled  with  a  sepoy, 
publicly  taunted  him  with  the  fact  that  in  biting 
the  greased  end,  he,  and  all  the  army,  lost  caste 
and  became  denied.  At  first  the  officers  believed 
such  a  blunder  to  be  impossible  and  warmly  denied 
it,  but  when  it  became  evident  that  the  contractor 
had  used  this  fat  undetected,  the  denial  only  further 
irritated  the  men,  who  believed  that  at  the  back  of 
it  all  was  a  determination  to  force  the  Christian 
form  of  religion  on  them.  The  whole  affair  was  a 
mistake,  and  an  unintentional  one,  neither  was  it 
the  cause  in  itself  of  the  Mutiny,  but  its  effects  were 
immediate  and  disastrous. 
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Roberts  was  at  Peshawur,  acting  as  Deputy- 
Assistant-Quartermaster-General,  when  on  the  even- 
ing of  May  n,  the  telegraph  signaller  rushed 
excitedly  into  the  mess  with  a  telegram  from  Delhi, 
to  all  stations  in  the  Punjab,  which  told  that  a 
very  serious  outbreak  had  occurred  at  Meerut  the 
evening  before ;  that  the  native  soldiers  from  Meerut 
had  marched  on  to  Delhi,  where  they  had  been 
joined  by  other  regiments,  and  that  several  officers 
had  been  murdered.  For  the  moment  there  was 
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great  consternation,  but  fortunately  among  those  in 
authority  at  Peshawur  were  several  men  who,  though 
young,  were  prompt  and  strong  in  any  line  of  policy 
they  adopted,  and  staggering  as  was  the  news 
received,  they  were  not  long  in  deciding  on  their 
immediate  action.  The  General  and  the  Commis- 
sioner must  know  the  facts  at  once,  but  otherwise 
the  greatest  secrecy  was  necessary,  as  the  conse- 
quences would  become  still  more  serious  if  the 
news  leaked  out  at  once  to  the  sepoys  in  the 
garrison. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  fortunate  for 
Roberts  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  career,  than 
that  at  such  a  moment  and  in  such  a  crisis,  he 
should  have  been  associated  with  men,  all  of  whom 
were  remarkable  for  their  intelligence  and  their 
force  of  character.  Sydney  Cotton,  Edwardes, 
Neville  Chamberlain,  and  above  all  John  Nicol- 
son,  stand  out  in  those  dark  days  as  men  of  might 
who  did  not  fail  or  falter  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

o 
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Edwardes  and  Nicolson  sent  to  the  post  office  and 
took  possession  of  all  the  native  letters,  which 
showed  clearly  enough  that  the  outbreak  at  Meerut 
was  no  isolated  event  but  part  of  a  great  scheme,  in 
which  every  sepoy  in  the  garrison  was  practically 
ready  to  join.  The  insult  of  the  greased  cartridges 
was  continually  referred  to,  and  it  was  quite  evident 
that  no  regiment  in  the  garrison  could  be  relied  on. 
A  hasty  meeting  was  called  by  the  General,  at  which 
Roberts,  being  a  staff  officer,  was  present  on  duty 
to  write  down  the  decisions  arrived  at.  The  task 
which  lay  before  this  emergency  committee  was 
highly  critical.  Could  they,  in  the  Punjab,  with 
not  more  than  15,000  troops,  hold  their  own  against 
more  than  four  times  that  number  of  natives ;  could 
the  frontier  chiefs  and  soldiers  be  counted  upon  to 
stand  loyally  by  them,  even  if  it  came  to  siding 
against  the  Hindustanis;  could  the  Hindustani 
regiments  be  quickly  separated  before  any  further 
mischief  was  done?  Nothing  impressed  Roberts 
more  than  the  quiet  way  in  which  Edwardes  and 
Nicolson  faced  the  situation.  They  realised  the 
dangers  to  the  full;  they  knew,  too,  that  weakness 
and  hesitation  at  that  moment  meant  utter  disaster ; 
and  though  they  were  both  by  profession  more 
civilians  than  soldiers,  they  had  already  thought 
out  definite  proposals  to  lay  before  the  committee. 
The  wisdom  of  their  policy  was  recognised  and 
cordially  approved  of,  and  it  was  decided  to  at  once 
organise  a  movable  column  of  troops  who  could 
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be  trusted,  and  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  proceed 
to  any  part  of  the  Punjab  where  there  was  a 
mutinous  outbreak,  and  to  go  to  the  relief  of  any 
garrison  where  help  was  needed.  On  the  officer 
commanding  this  column  great  things  depended, 
and  breaking  through  red  tape,  the  committee 
wisely  decided  to  choose  the  best  man  for  the 
work  instead  of  settling  the  matter  by  seniority. 
Colonel  Neville  Chamberlain  was  unanimously 
chosen,  and  to  young  Roberts'  amazement  and 
delight,  offered  to  take  him  with  him  on  the 
staff. 

"The  most  wonderful  piece  of  good  fortune  that 
could  have  come  to  me,"  are  his  own  words. 

Under  any  circumstances  he  would  have  seen  some 
fighting  at  this  time,  but  the  advantages  of  tasting 
active  service  under  the  immediate  eye  of  so  fine  an 
officer  as  Neville  Chamberlain  were  obvious,  and 
gave  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  any  one  worthy  of 
the  opportunity.  Nor  was  "  little  Roberts  "  likely  at 
any  time  to  fail  where  he  was  trusted,  for  that  he 
proved  himself  reliable  in  addition  to  being  smart  and 
keen,  was  one  important  reason  why  he  invariably 
passed  on  from  one  staff  appointment  to  another. 

Directly  the  committee  broke  up,  Roberts  was 
ordered  to  write  out  telegraphic  messages  explaining 
the  course  of  action  to  be  taken,  which  messages 
were  to  be  at  once  sent  off  to  all  commanding  officers 
in  the  Punjab,  and  as  it  was  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance that  no  hint  of  their  contents  should  fall  into 
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native  hands,  he  was  to  go  to  the  office  and  see  them 
sent  off  himself.  He  was  naturally  pleased  at  this 
further  sign  of  confidence,  but  later  on  in  that  day 
he  passed  through  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour,  for 
Nicolson  came  round  to  his  house,  told  him  that  in 
some  way  or  another  the  decisions  of  the  committee 
had  become  known,  and  went  on  to  say  Roberts, 
being  the  youngest  and  least  experienced  soldier,  was 
the  one  on  whom  the  blame  fell,  as  no  older  man 
would  have  been  so  indiscreet.  To  be  accused  of 
betraying  a  confidence,  especially  at  such  a  time,  was 
a  slur  both  on  his  honour  and  his  common  sense, 
and  Roberts  very  indignantly  denied  the  whole  thing, 
and  was  really  distressed  that  it  could  have  been 
thought  likely  he  would  act  in  such  a  manner. 
That  Nicolson  could  doubt  him  was  an  additional 
pang,  for  though  it  was  but  a  few  weeks  ago  since 
he  had  first  met  that  wonderful  man,  the  impression 
made  on  his  mind  had  been  a  powerful  one,  amounting 
to  little  short  of  hero  worship.  Nicolson,  too,  had 
been  greatly  attracted  to  Roberts,  and  was  quickly 
satisfied  that  the  blame  did  not  lie  with  him.  Still 
the  matter  had  to  be  sifted  and  cleared,  and  together 
they  went  to  the  telegraph  office,  where  the  signaller, 
a  boy,  frightened  out  of  his  wits  at  the  searching 
questions  put  to  him,  admitted  that  he  had  let  out 
the  secret  to  a  friend. 

So  Roberts  was  honourably  acquitted,  and  Nicol- 
son, as  if  to  make  up  for  the  momentary  slur  cast  on 
him,  went  out  of  his  way  to  be  kind,  and  thus  from 
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an  incident  which  might  have  been  unfortunate  in 
its  lifelong  effects,  nothing  but  good  resulted. 

As  Nicolson  was  the  man  above  all  others  who 
stands  out  prominently  in  those  days,  and  whose 
strong  character  influenced  every  one  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  Roberts  included,  a  short  sketch  of 
him  will  not  be  out  of  place ;  for  any  attempt  to  tell 
the  story  of  a  life  or  career  would  be  incomplete 
that  did  not  also  tell  something  of  those  intimacies 
and  friendships  which  are  perhaps  the  surest  clues 
and  the  simplest  explanations  of  many  events. 

The  effect  of  a  friendship  on  a  life  can  never  be 
lightly  passed  over,  especially  in  such  a  case  as  this, 
when  Roberts,  young,  ambitious,  single-hearted,  and 
open  to  any  strong  influence,  came  under  the  spell  of 
one  of  whom  he  could  say,  "  He  impressed  me  more 
profoundly  than  any  man  I  had  ever  seen  before  or 
have  ever  met  since.  I  have  never  seen  any  one  like 
him.  He  was  the  beau  ideal  of  a  soldier  and  a  gentle- 
man. Intercourse  with  this  man  amongst  men  made 
me  more  eager  than  ever  to  remain  on  the  frontier, 
and  I  was  seized  with  ambition  to  follow  in  his 
footsteps.  .  .  .  Above  all  others  I  had  for  him  the 
greatest  admiration  and  the  most  profound  respect." 

Nicolson  had  come  out  to  India  as  a  cadet  in  the 
Bengal  Infantry  when  he  was  barely  seventeen,  and 
eventually  joined  the  27th  Native  Infantry.  Daring 
and  impetuous,  fearless  and  independent,  standing 
over  six  feet  high ;  with  a  very  white  face  and  grey 
eyes,  which  one  moment  were  calm  and  searching, 
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the  next  were  flashing  tiger-like ;  reserved  and  silent 
in  manner,  he  was  always  out  of  the  ordinary,  and  he 
had  first  made  a  reputation  for  gallantry  in  the  siege  of 
Etanzi,  where  at  last,  however,  the  British  garrison  had 
been  forced  to  surrender  under  circumstances  which 
the  Commander-in-Chief  declared  "  could  neither  be 
altered  nor  alleviated."  By  the  time  he  was  twenty 
he  had  seen  enough  of  war  and  its  suffering  to  make 
him  perfectly  hardened  to  any  bodily  inconvenience, 
somewhat  hardened,  too,  in  mind,  and  swayed  by  a 
fierce,  uncompromising  hatred  of  the  Afghans.  "  I 
cannot,"  he  said,  "  describe  their  character  in  words 
too  strong.  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest  every 
man  of  them  would  sell  both  country  and  relations." 
A  few  months  later  he  had  become  adjutant  of  his 
regiment,  a  post  which  gave  him  the  work  he 
desired  and  the  scope  he  deserved. 

Henry  Lawrence,  another  fine  figure  of  those  days, 
sympathetic,  high  souled,  and  free  from  any  petty 
jealousy,  was  drawn  to  Nicolson  from  the  moment 
he  made  his  acquaintance,  and  felt  him  to  be  one 
who  was  capable  of  great  things.  Thanks  to  his 
interest  and  recommendation,  the  Governor-General 
offered  Nicolson  a  responsible  post,  "  as  a  step  to 
something  better,"  which  he  accepted  on  the 
condition  that  he  might  return  to  his  old  position 
if  he  did  not  get  on  with  his  new  work.  The  post 
was  not  an  interesting  one,  and  meant  a  lonely  exile 
in  Kashmir,  drilling  wild  Dogre  troops  on  European 
methods,  but  the  "  something  better "  was  an  ap- 
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pointment  on  the  North-West  frontier  agency,  where 
Lawrence,  aided  by  picked  men,  was  trying  "  to  teach 
the  Sikh  and  Mohammedan  officers  some  plain  ele- 
mentary lessons  of  good  government."  Rebellions, 
disturbances,  and  treachery  were  the  enemies  whiclj. 
John  Nicolson  had  to  face  unceasingly,  and  from 
every  quarter  during  the  years  which  followed,  so 
that  it  was  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  danger 
that  he  rose  nobly  to  the  situation. 

"  Full  of  noble  self-reliance,  possessing  an  unusual 
share  of  physical  courage,  and  an  unwavering  con- 
fidence in  the  presence  and  protection  of  God,  he 
was  almost  invincible,"  is  the  criticism  of  one  who 
was  in  close  contact  with  him  through  those  days, 
while  his  extraordinary  daring  made  him  the  idol 
of  the  natives,  who  held  him  to  be  a  god  come  down 
to  earth.  They  feared  him,  and  knew  his  displea- 
sure to  be  a  terrible  thing,  yet  they  worshipped  him. 
At  his  side  was  always  to  be  found  a  tall  Pathan  ser- 
vant, who  never  left  him,  slept  outside  his  tent,  stood 
behind  him  at  mess,  a  loaded  revolver  in  his  hand. 
This  man  had  been  taken  prisoner  once  and  had  been 
rescued  by  Nicolson,  Avho  himself,  the  finest  swords- 
man in  India,  had  cut  his  way  through  the  enemy, 
rescued  the  Pathan  and  carried  him  back  safely 
across  his  saddle-bow.  And  endless  were  the  stories 
of  gallant  deeds  he  had  done,  of  miraculous,  hair- 
breadth escapes,  of  power  he  wielded  as  if  by  magic, 
all  of  which  lifted  him  above  the  level  of  mortal  men 
in  the  eyes  of  the  natives. 

c 
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When  affairs  became  more  settled  in  the  Punjab, 
and  Nicolson  went  back  as  deputy  commissioner  to 
govern  the  Sikhs,  against  whom  he  had  so  fiercely 
contended,  they  received  him  with  enthusiasm  as 
"the  great  sahib,  the  great  warrior,"  and  a  new 
religious  sect  sprang  into  being,  of  which  he  was  the 
god.  Nor  could  any  severe  measures  on  the  part 
of  Nicolson  curb  the  fervour  of  these  worshippers. 
When  they  prayed  to  him  he  had  them  flogged,  a 
punishment  they  accepted  in  the  spirit  of  martyrs. 
"  Our  god  knew  we  did  wrong,  and  therefore  justly 
he  punished  us,"  was  their  only  reply.  Henry 
Lawrence  continued  to  be  his  most  loyal  friend, 
and  while  appreciating  fully  the  great  gifts  and  fine, 
sincere  character  of  the  young  commissioner,  he 
constantly  wrote  him  wise  and  kindly  words  of 
advice,  which  were  always  accepted  in  the  right 
way. 

"  Learn  to  bear  and  forbear  with  natives  as  well  as 
with  Europeans,"  he  wrote  on  Nicolson's  appoint- 
ment, "  and  you  will  be  as  distinguished  as  a  civilian 
as  you  are  as  a  soldier.  Don't  think  it  necessary  to 
say  all  you  think  to  every  one.  The  world  would  be 
a  mass  of  tumult  if  we  all  gave  unasked  candid 
opinions  of  each  other.  I  admire  your  sincerity 
as  much  as  any  man  can  do,  but  say  this  much  as 
a  general  warning.  From  what  I  saw  lately  in  camp 
I  think  you  have  done  much  towards  conquering 
yourself,  and  I  hope  to  see  the  conquest  completed." 
To  which  Nicolson  answered  with  very  many  thanks : 
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"  I  do  endeavour  to  overcome  my  faults  of  temper, 
and  I  hope  with  increasing  success,  for  I  readily 
admit  my  temper  is  a  very  excitable  one,  ajid  wants 
a  good  deal  of  curbing."  Another  great  friend  of  , 
Nicolson  was  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes,  sunny  tempered, 
clear  minded,  and  deeply  religious,  and  of  this  inti- 
macy Lady  Edwardes  wrote  years  afterwards,  when 
death  had  once  more  united  them  both :  "  They  were 
more  than  brothers  in  the  tenderness  of  their  lives, 
and  the  fame  and  interests  of  each  other  were  dearer 
to  them  both  than  their  own." 

Neville  Chamberlain  and  Nicolson  were  at  heart 
the  best  of  friends,  though  a  misunderstanding 
owing  to  a  letter  which  miscarried,  was  the  cause 
of  a  quarrel  between  them,  which  gave  peace-making 
John  Lawrence  some  trouble  to  smooth  away.  "  Two 
such  good  soldiers,"  he  said,  "  ought  not  to  be  in  a 
state  of  antagonism."  But  "old  Nick  was  a  stern, 
uncompromising  chap,"  and  for  some  time  he  held 
back,  even  when  Chamberlain  came  forward  gene- 
rously "  to  meet  him  with  both  hands."  But  at  last 
Lawrence  touched  the  soft  point,  and  when  Nicolson 
saw  how  he  had  misjudged  his  friend,  his  sorrow  was 
intense,  his  humility  touching  in  the  extreme. 

In  1856  Nicolson  was  appointed  deputy  commis- 
sioner at  Peshawur,  with  Herbert  Edwardes  as  his 
chief,  an  arrangement  which  delighted  them  both, 
and  was  most  fortunate  in  its  issues,  for  in  the 
troublous  times  so  soon  to  come,  their  confidence  and 
understanding  of  each  other  gave  to  each  a  fuller 
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strength.  In  the  few  months  he  spent  there  he 
made  a  mark  never  to  be  forgotten.  Strong,  capable, 
indefatigable  as  a  worker,  almost  unerring  in  his 
judgments;  just,  and  single-hearted,  his  power  was 
felt  in  every  department,  and,  in  the  words  of  a 
native  chief,  "the  sound  of  his  horse's  hoofs  was 
heard  from  the  Attock  to  the  Khoibar." 

This  then  was  the  man  who  so  impressed  Roberts 
with  his  calm  strength  at  the  critical  moment,  and 
who  was  first  of  all  proposed  as  the  best  civil  and 
political  officer  to  go  with  Chamberlain's  movable 
column.  Sir  John  Lawrence,  however,  held  that 
there  was  more  important  work  for  him  to  do  in 
Peshawur  for  the  present,  and  here  he  remained  in 
a  post  of  great  responsibility  while  Edwardes  went 
on  to  Rawal  Pindi  to  meet  Reed  and  Chamberlain, 
and  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  "matters  were 
growing  worse  every  day,  and  that  whatever  may 
have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  the  mutiny, 
it  had  settled  down  into  a  struggle  for  empire 
under  Mohammedan  guidance,  with  Delhi  for  its 
centre." 

In  Peshawur  itself  only  one  course  was  possible 
— the  sepoy  regiments  must  be  disarmed.  The 
colonels  of  the  various  regiments  were  unshaken 
in  their  confidence  in  their  men,  whom  they  pledged 
themselves  would  be  found  loyal,  faithful  to  death, 
and  they  pleaded  earnestly  that  the  disarming  should 
not  take  place.  In  reply,  Nicolson  handed  to  them 
the  letters  seized  in  the  post  office,  showing  every 
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regiment  to  be  steeped  in  treachery.     "  These  will 
interest  you,"  he  remarked  laconically. 

After  that  nothing  more  could  be  said,  but  the 
sight  was  a  most  painful  one.  The  men  were  taken 
altogether  by  surprise,  and  so  no  plan  for  revolt 
had  been  made.  Silently,  sullenly  they  piled  arms, 
and  their  officers,  broken-hearted,  tore  off  their  own 
spurs  and  flung  down  their  swords.  But  the  taking 
of  this  extreme  measure  proved  to  be  the  only  step 
which  could  have  averted  a  terrible  disaster. 


CHAPTER  III 

TOWARDS    DELHI 

"  AT  any  cost,  Delhi  must  be  regained." 

This  was  the  opinion  held  by  Colonel  Neville 
Chamberlain,  who  with  his  staff  was  at  Lahore,  the 
place  to  which  European  refugees  were  crowding 
from  all  parts  of  the  Punjab,  and  therefore  needing 
the  protection  of  some  strong  force.  So  hurried  had 
been  the  move  from  Peshawur,  that  Roberts  had  left 
all  his  belongings,  except  his  personal  kit,  in  his  old 
quarters  there,  little  guessing  that  he  would  never 
take  up  again  his  life  and  duty  there.  But  pleasant 
as  that  life  had  been,  this  was  the  real  thing  worth 
having  hi  a  soldier's  career,  though  for  the  moment 
being  a  staff  officer  meant  a  great  deal  of  writing  and 
routine  office  work. 

To  understand  the  events  which  guided  the  move- 
ments of  Chamberlain's  column,  we  must  turn  to 
Meerut,  the  cradle  of  the  mutiny.  The  3rd  Light 
Native  Cavalry,  stationed  there,  had  been  among  the 
first  regiments  who  had  refused  to  use  the  new  car- 
tridges. In  vain  had  their  colonel  paraded  them  and 
explained  that  they  were  not  required  to  bite  off  the 
end  with  their  mouths,  but  only  to  tear  it  off  with 
their  fingers,  which  could  not  in  any  way  degrade 
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them.  Still  the  men  respectfully  enough,  but 
decidedly,  refused  to  touch  them.  Only  one  course 
remained  open  to  the  colonel,  under  circumstances 
so  strange  and  unprecedented.  Every  man  who  re- 
fused was  put  under  arrest,  to  await  trial  by  court- 
martial,  and  the  matter  was  reported  to  the  general. 
In  due  time  the  trial  took  place,  the  court  being 
composed  of  native  officers,  who  found  the  prisoners 
guilty,  and  declared  that  the  cartridges  might  be  used 
without  any  fear  by  Hindus  and  Mussulmen.  The 
sentences  were  read  out  on  parade,  before  all  the 
troops  quartered  in  Meerut,  and  varied  from  im- 
prisonment for  life  to  imprisonment  for  ten  years. 
Chains  were  at  once  put  on  the  prisoners,  and  they 
were  led  away,  cursing  the  colonel  and  appealing  to 
their  comrades  to  help  them.  But  outwardly  there 
was  perfect  order  among  the  native  troops,  the  result 
probably  of  a  strong  British  force  being  present. 

Unfortunately  this  apparent  indifference  lulled  the 
officers  into  believing  that  the  danger  was  over. 
Warnings  were  given,  but  they  were  disregarded. 
A  native  officer  managed  to  tell  Lieutenant  Gough 
that  on  the  next  day,  which  was  Sunday,  the  native 
regiments  intended  to  rise  and  set  free  their  com- 
rades; an  easy  task  enough,  for,  with  fatal  con- 
fidence, only  a  native  guard  had  been  set  over  the 
prisoners.  Gough  at  once  reported  the  news  to 
his  colonel,  who  treated  it  as  ridiculous  nonsense, 
and  told  him  he  ought  to  know  better  than  to 
take  any  notice  of  such  silly  gossip. 
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And  so  the  fateful  Sunday  dawned. 

To  outward  appearance  all  was  calm,  and  the 
Europeans  went  to  church  as  usual,  and  so  were 
more  apart  from  the  natives  than  on  any  other 
day,  when  they  would  have  been  about  the  streets 
and  bazaars.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  fact  that 
the  soldiers  in  the  native  lines  were  in  a  great 
state  of  suppressed  excitement,  that  men  of  all 
classes  were  arming  themselves,  that  wild,  des- 
perate characters  were  flocking  into  the  town,  and 
that  hatred  of  the  English,  added  to  a  passion  for 
plunder,  were  working  their  worst. 

Suddenly,  just  before  the  hour  of  evening  service, 
the  sound  of  rifle  shots  and  bugle  calls,  the  sight 
of  fire  and  smoke  ascending  from  the  native  lines, 
of  "sepoys,  absolutely  a  maddened  crowd  of  fiends 
and  devils,  dancing  and  leaping  frantically  about, 
yelling  to  each  other,  blazing  away  into  the  air  in 
all  directions,  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  their  officers 
and  of  all  Europeans,"  made  it  painfully  clear  to 
even  the  most  sanguine,  that  the  moment  was 
one  of  extreme  danger. 

The  British  officers  gallantly  went  towards  their 
men,  hoping,  rather  than  believing,  that  the  old 
sense  of  discipline  might  after  all  prevail,  but  they 
were  quickly  disillusioned.  One  passion,  and  one 
passion  only,  had  taken  possession  of  the  fierce 
sepoys.  Colonel  Finnis,  who  hitherto  had  been 
most  popular  with  his  soldiers,  was  killed,  simply 
"riddled  with  bullets,"  as  were  seven  other  officers 
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and  several  women  with  their  children.  Here  and 
there  officers  were  saved  from  death  by  the  splendid 
loyalty  of  some  native  soldiers,  but  this  was  always 
a  purely  personal  matter;  no  entreaties  or  persua- 
sions could  hold  the  men  back  from  their  com- 
rades. "To  Delhi,  to  Delhi,"  was  their  frantic  cry, 
and  having  released  the  prisoners  and  seized  all 
the  arms  and  ammunition,  to  Delhi  they  set  out, 
at  which  place  the  rebels  from  all  the  country 
round  were  gathering  themselves  together. 

So  sudden,  so  unlocked  for,  so  awful  was  the 
catastrophe,  that  the  military  authorities  in  Meerut 
appeared  paralysed  and  nothing  was  done,  although 
there,  a  fairly  large  force  of  British  troops  was 
available  and  was  quickly  got  under-  arms.  The 
general  commanding  was  an  old  man,  and  there 
seem  to  have  been  no  bold  young  spirits  on  his 
staff,  such  as  faced  the  crisis  so  firmly  at  Peshawur. 
Indeed  the  three  native  regiments  had  fled  from 
the  town  and  were  well  on  their  way  to  Delhi,  un- 
touched and  unpunished,  before  any  one  in  authority 
realised  their  departure.  Major  Rosser,  of  the  Cara- 
bineers, begged  that  with  his  squadron  of  cavalry 
and  some  horse  artillery  guns,  he  might  be  allowed 
to  give  chase  to  the  enemy,  and  follow  them  if 
necessary  up  to  the  walls  of  Delhi ;  but  permission 
was  refused  him.  Whether  or  not  this  gallant 
charge  would  have  made  any  real  difference  to  the 
situation  it  is  difficult  to  guess.  One  distinguished 
officer,  an  eye-witness  of  all  that  happened,  declares 
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that  the  moral  effect  of  a  dashing  charge  never 
failed  to  impress  the  natives,  and  so  more  than  prob- 
ably, Delhi  might  have  been  saved.  Lord  Roberts, 
however,  looking  back  on  those  days,  thinks '  that 
very  little  could  have  been  done  then  by  the  pur- 
suit. Some  hours  earlier  prompt  strong  measures 
within  Meerut  might  have  helped  to  stay  the  tor- 
rent, and  the  inaction  then  was  disastrous.  But  the 
Carabineers,  only  recently  arrived  in  India,  were 
for  the  most  part  recruits  with  unbroken  horses, 
and  the  native  cavalry  had  been  given  too  great 
a  start  for  there  to  be  much  chance  of  their  being 
overtaken.  Besides  on  this  one  point  every  one  is 
agreed — the  sepoys  had  determined  to  revolt,  and 
knowing  themselves  to  be  vastly  superior  as  regards 
numbers,  they  had  every  confidence  in  themselves 
and  were  not  to  be  held  back. 

So  to  Delhi  the  native  cavalry  hastened  on,  and 
behind  them  marched  the  native  infantry.  They 
crossed  the  river  in  the  early  morning,  burnt  down 
the  tolls-house,  killed  the  toll-keeper,  and  surged 
round  the  palace  of  the  old  king,  shouting  that  they 
had  murdered  all  the  English  in  Meerut,  and  were 
come  to  fight  for  the  Faith  and  to  restore  him  and 
his  race  to  their  ancient  power.  Then  followed 
another  awful  massacre.  All  the  native  regiments 
within  Delhi  joined  the  mutineers,  who  cut  down 
every  European — man,  woman,  or  child — whom  they 
could  find,  burnt  their  houses  and  murdered  the 
officers.  Anything  more  ghastly  and  awful  than 
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the  scenes  which  took  place  cannot  be  imagined, 
and  the  only  light  comes  from  the  deeds  of  heroism 
which  did  not  fail  even  in  that  terrible  moment 
when  our  officers  waited  in  vain  for  the  reinforce- 
ments which  never  came. 

Where  in  all  our  history  has  there  been  anything 
more  gallant  than  the  blowing  up  of  the  powder- 
magazine  by  Willoughby,  a  boy  lieutenant  ?  At  all 
costs,  the  ammunition  must  not  be  allowed  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  So  he,  with  two 
other  officers  and  six  British  soldiers,  nine  men  in 
all,  made  up  the  little  party  which  were  called  on 
to  defend  the  magazine  with  their  lives  against 
overwhelming  odds. 

They  barricaded  the  outer  gates,  brought  out 
the  guns,  and  stood  there,  ready  to  fire  off  the 
6- pounders,  while  two  or  three  of  their  number  laid 
the  train  from  the  powder-magazine,  which  was  to 
be  fired  when  further  defence  was  hopeless.  The 
king  sent  and  demanded  then:  surrender,  a  demand 
which  was  met  by  a  contemptuous  refusal.  Then 
came  a  second  message,  if  the  stores  were  not  at 
once  given  up  ladders  would  be  sent  and  the  maga- 
zine would  be  seized.  Willoughby  still  stood  firm, 
and  soon  he  saw  that  the  scaling-ladders  had  arrived, 
that  the  black  figures  were  crowding,  like  exultant 
fiends,  over  the  walls.  Still  counting  on  help  from 
Meerut,  the  defenders  held  out,  calmly  and  coolly 
they  poured  forth  round  after  round  of  grape  shot, 
and  held  the  enemy  at  bay.  But  there  were  only 
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nine  of  them,  and  when  the  available  ammunition 
had  been  spent,  who  could  be  spared  to  bring  up 
more  from  the  magazine  ? 

Closer  and  closer  came  the  shrieking  hosts;  two 
out  of  the  nine  were  wounded,  and  it  was  evident 
that  further  defence  was  hopeless.  Death  was  pos- 
sible, but  surrender — never! 

The  signal  was  given,  the  train  was  fired,  there 
was  a  noise  which  shook  the  town  to  its  founda- 
tions, the  report  of  a  great  explosion,  and  men  knew 
the  magazine  had  been  blown  up.  Five  out  of  the 
nine  were  killed.  Willoughby,  blackened  by  smoke, 
bruised  and  wounded,  escaped  as  if  by  a  miracle. 
Hundreds  of  sepoys  fell,  and  though  it  was  not 
possible  to  destroy  at  one  blow  the  whole  of  that 
great  magazine,  a  valuable  deed  had  been  done,  the 
real  greatness  of  which  cannot  be  set  forth  in  words, 
for  it  was  at  the  same  time  an  inspiration  to  all  those 
who  were  fighting  against  so  many  and  so  great 
dangers,  and  an  heritage  of  glory  to  the  army  under 
whose  name  it  was  performed. 

In  every  part  of  the  city  such  defensive  prepara- 
tions as  were  possible  were  attempted,  but  when  it 
became  clear  that  no  European  troops  were  on  their 
way,  every  restraint  on  the  part  of  the  sepoys  was 
thrown  off,  and  nothing  but  flight  remained  for 
those  who  were  prepared  to  venture  an  escape,  of 
which  all  that  could  be  said  was,  that  it  was  not 
altogether  hopeless,  while  to  remain  in  Delhi  meant 
certain  death.  To  strong  and  active  men  the  diffi- 
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culty  of  getting  away  was  not  insuperable,  but  they 
had  women  and  children  to  take  with  them,  and  this 
doubled  the  risk.  A  drop  of  thirty  feet  had  to  be  made 
into  a  ditch,  and  with  round  shot  falling  all  round 
them,  some  of  the  officers  got  into  this,  to  receive 
the  women  who  were  lowered  down  to  them  by  belts 
hastily  joined  together.  Then  came  the  difficulty  of 
climbing  up  the  steep  bank  on  the  other  side,  where 
the  soil  was  so  loose  that  over  and  over  again  they 
fell  back ;  and  thus  men  and  helpless  women  rolled 
back  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  amid  a  shower  of 
crumbling  earth.  But  at  last  they  reached  the  top, 
and  groped  their  way  in  the  darkness  to  the  British 
Cantonment,  on  the  ridge  outside,  where  at  least 
they  found  some  few  horses  and  carts  which  could 
help  them  to  make  good  their  escape. 

And  so  they  struggled  on  together  towards  Meerut 
amid  hardships,  dangers,  and  sufferings,  to  the  like 
of  which  Englishwomen  have  rarely  been  exposed. 
Some  fell  by  the  way,  but  it  is  good  to  know  that 
men  and  women  vied  with  each  other  in  the  doing 
of  brave  and  unselfish  deeds,  and  that  at  last  most 
of  the  little  company  reached  Meerut. 

Meanwhile  those  few  who  had  lingered  behind  in 
Delhi,  about  fifty  in  all,  were  murdered,  and  by  May 
1 6th  not  a  single  English  man,  woman,  or  child  was 
to  be  found  there.  "  The  sorrow,"  it  has  been  said, 
"  was  in  Delhi,  the  shame  in  Meerut."  The  band  of 
Englishmen  in  Delhi  had  to  face  six  rebel  regiments, 
and  a  population  of  150,000,  all  only  too  ready  to  join 
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in  the  massacre  of  white  men,  while  the  king  and 
those  about  him  were  powerless  or  unwilling  to  save 
them.  For  many  hours  they  made  the  best  defence 
they  could,  buoyed  up  with  the  knowledge  that 
British  troops  lay  near  at  hand,  and  must  assuredly 
be  hastening  with  all  speed  to  their  rescue.  But 
when  they  realised  that  no  help  was  at  hand,  what 
remained  for  them  save  to  escape  with  their  bare 
lives  ? 

So  far  the  sepoys  had  triumphed  all  along  the  line. 
We  had  been  driven  out  of  the  Mogul  capital  with- 
out having  made  any  resistance  worthy  of  the  name, 
for  the  isolated  deeds  of  heroism  had  been  powerless 
to  stave  off  the  end,  and  it  was  small  wonder  that 
the  violent,  fanatical  sepoys  were  flushed  with  their 
success,  and  for  the  moment  were  held  back  by  no 
fear  of  punishment.  Neither  is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  Colonel  Neville  Chamberlain  and  those  of  his  col- 
leagues who  realised  the  true  gravity  of  the  situation, 
should  make  it  their  first  and  foremost  aim  "  at  any 
cost  to  relieve  Delhi."  It  is  easy  enough  to  blame  indi- 
viduals, and  lay  the  responsibility  of  this  fatal  "  do 
nothing  policy "  on  one  officer  or  another.  A  less 
easy  but  a  more  just  way  of  explaining  it,  lies  in 
remembering,  that  as  a  nation  our  besetting  sin  is  a 
self-confidence  pushed  to  its  furthest  point,  and  there- 
fore a  self-confidence  which  is  weakness  and  not 
strength.  To  foresee  every  possible  danger,  to  face 
every  difficulty,  to  accept  and  act  upon  warnings,  to 
wait  attack  ready  armed,  and  then  having  done  all, 
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to  stand,  believing  that  victory  lies  with  him  who  has 
prepared  himself  for  it,  this  is  the  confidence  which 
is  as  a  great  power.  But  the  idea  that  we,  in  our 
bare  right  of  being  English,  are  safeguarded  in  some 
mysterious  way,  so  that  it  is  enough  for  us  to  feel 
secure  that  no  danger  threatens  us,  or  that  if  it 
gathers  it  will  miraculously  vanish,  this  is  a  spirit 
which  spells  disaster  and  humiliation,  and  one  which 
we  who  love  England,  believing  well  in  her  high 
destiny,  ought  to  combat  at  every  turn.  The  Indian 
Mutiny  found  us  utterly  unprepared  at  all  points, 
and  heavy  was  the  price  we  had  to  pay  as  the  result 
of  having  cried  peace,  where  there  was  no  peace,  and 
of  having  said  "All's  well,"  when  danger  lurked 
unseen  but  close  at  hand ! 

The  news  of  the  outbreak  at  Meerut,  followed  by 
the  story  of  the  Delhi  massacres,  was  quickly  re- 
ported to  General  Anson,  then  Commander-in-Chief 
in  India,  and  he  too  felt  convinced  that  the  first 
step  must  be  the  retaking  of  Delhi.  Only  he  felt  the 
force  at  his  disposal  was  too  small  to  accomplish 
the  task  with  the  slightest  prospect  of  success,  and 
thought  it  would  take  two  or  three  weeks  before  an 
advance  could  be  made  without  a  chance  of  failure. 

John  Lawrence,  the  strong  statesman-like  Com- 
missioner of  the  Punjab,  was  at  Rawal  Pindi,  where, 
with  Chamberlain  and  Edwardes,  he  was  entering 
into  every  detail  of  the  situation,  but  he  would  not 
hear  of  delay,  and  wrote  strongly  to  Anson,  urging 
him  to  act  with  vigour  and  promptitude,  and  not 
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allow  European  soldiers  to  remain  cooped  up  in 
their  cantonments,  calmly  waiting  the  progress  of 
events. 

Anson  did  not  alter  his  opinion  as  to  the  heavy 
odds.against  him,  and  time  proved  that  Delhi  was  far 
harder  to  recapture  than  Lawrence  imagined.  But 
he  determined  to  answer  the  appeal,  taking  the  risk ; 
and  having  worked  night  and. day  to  get  his  force 
equipped,  he  started  himself  for  Umballa,  so  as  to  be 
near  the  scene  of  action.  At  Meerut  the  garrison 
had  been  strengthened,  and  orders  had  been  given 
that  a  brigade  from  there  was  to  join  General  Anson 
at  Kurnal,  and  the  combined  forces  to  march  on 
Delhi.  So  far,  Anson  had  done  excellent  work  and 
had  overcome  overwhelming  difficulties,  but  his  was 
not  to  be  the  task  of  leading  on  the  troops  in  the 
great  struggle  which  awaited  them.  At  Kurnal  he 
fell  ill  of  cholera  and  died  in  a  few  hours,  the  last 
words  on  his  lips  being  a  hope  that  England  would 
do  him  justice. 

General  Barnard  took  up  the  command,  and  found 
himself  with  the  tiny  force  of  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred  foot  soldiers,  six_ hundred  cavalry,  twenty- 
two  guns,  and  an  old-fashioned  siege  train.  But  he 
pressed  forward,  and  on  June  7th  joined  hands  with 
the  Meerut  force.  All  were  thirsting  for  a  fight,  and 
they  had  not  long  to  wait.  Early  next  day  they 
came  within  reach  of  the  enemy's  guns,  and  an 
artillery  battle  began.  Our  guns  were  not  sufficiently 
heavy  to  make  much  impression,  but  a  fine  charge 
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of  the  75th  Regiment,  who,  with  ringing  cheers, 
rushed  forward  and  fought  round  the  guns  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  backed  up  by  a  cavalry 
charge  from  another  direction  and  the  firing  of  the 
Horse  Artillery,  scattered  the  sepoys,  who  fled  in  a 
panic,  leaving  their  guns  and  stores  behind  them. 
The  capture  of  thirteen  guns  was  in  itself  an  enor- 
mous gain,  but  Barnard  wisely  decided  to  press  for- 
ward and  follow  up  this  first  victory  by  seizing  on  a 
good  position  outside  Delhi,  from  whence  the  future 
attacks  could  be  made. 

The  Ridge  which  overlooked  the  city,  and  was  open 
in  the  rear  to  the  road  along  which  all  our  supplies 
and  reinforcements  must  come,  was  obviously  the 
position  to  be  taken,  and  after  some  sharp  fighting 
the  sepoys  who  held  it  were  driven  back  into  the 
city,  and  from  inside  Delhi  the  mutineers  could  see 
once  more  the  flag  of  England  waving  proudly  from 
the  heights.  The  first  step  had  indeed  been  taken. 

Meanwhile  in  the  other  direction  Colonel  Neville 
Chamberlain  was  steadily  clearing  the  air,  and 
Roberts,  who  saw  all  the  confidential  letters  and 
telegrams,  was  learning  "  how  the  fate  of  Delhi  and 
the  lives  of  our  countrymen  and  countrywomen  in 
Upper  India  depended  on  the  action  taken  by  the 
authorities  in  the  Punjab."  He  learned,  too,  how 
wise  and  foreseeing  was  John  Lawrence,  who  knew 
as  if  by  instinct  those  to  be  trusted  and  those  to  be 
suspected,  and  who  let  no  sentimental  opinions  stand 
in  his  way.  In  Lahore,  to  which  the  movable 
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column  had  marched,  the  situation  was  highly 
critical,  but  had  been  admirably  prepared  for  by 
Mr.  Montgomery,  the  chief  civil  officer,  who,  "  neglect- 
ing no  precaution,  admitted  of  no  -  alarm,  and  in- 
spired all  with  confidence  and  zeal."  Late  in  May, 
Lawrence  was  able  to  telegraph  to  headquarters: 
"All  safe  as  yet  in  the  Punjab,  but  the  aspect  of 
affairs  most  threatening.  The  whole  native  regular 
army  are  ready  to  break  out,  and  unless  a  blow  be 
soon  struck,  the  irregulars  as  a  body  will  follow  their 
example.  Every  European  soldier  will  be  required 
to  save  the  country  if  the  whole  of  the  native  troops 
turn  against  us.  This  is  the  opinion  of  all  leading 
minds  here.  Every  precaution  which  foresight  can 
dictate  is  being  taken  to  hold  our  own,  independent 
of  the  natives." 

It  was  the  3rd  of  June  when  the  movable  column 
had  reached  Lahore,  just  in  time  to  overawe  the 
sullen  native  troops  there,  who  were  on  the  point 
of  mutiny,  and  a  few 'days  later  Roberts  had  to 
watch  a  very  painful,  though  a  necessary  deed.  Two 
sepoys,  who  were  found  to  have  gone  on  parade  with 
loaded  guns,  and  had  been  heard  stirring  up  their 
comrades  to  rebellion,  were  tried  by  court-martial, 
again  composed  of  loyal  native  officers,  and  were 
sentenced  to  be  publicly  executed,  "  blown  away  from 
the  guns."  It  was  to  Roberts  "  a  terrible  sight,  one 
likely  to  haunt  the  beholder  for  many  a  long  day." 
But  to  a  native  it  was  not  the  degrading  death  that 
hanging  would  have  been. 
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Colonel  Chamberlain  made  a  stirring  speech  to  all 
the  native  troops  who  were  present.  "God  forbid," 
he  said,  "that  I  should  have  to  take  the  life  of 
another  soldier,  but,  like  you,  I  have  sworn  to  be 
faithful  and  do  my  duty,  and  I  will  fulfil  my  vow 
by  blowing  away  every  man  guilty  of  sedition  and 
mutiny,  as  I  have  done  to-day." 

The  natives,  however,  were  not  to  be  held  back  for 
long,  even  when  such  a  punishment  stared  them  in 
the  face.  From  all  the  districts  round  came  appeals 
for  the  movable  column  to  march  in  their  direction, 
either  to  disarm  or  to  hold  in  check  the  sepoys. 
This  first  was  highly  dangerous  work,  but  Chamber- 
lain was  cool  and  splendidly  audacious.  He  was  also 
highly  popular  with  the  native  cavalry,  and  his  trust 
in  them  was  not  betrayed.  Still,  seldom  in  all  his  later 
experiences  can  Roberts  have  been  through  so  critical 
a  time,  when  nerve,  decision,  and  unerring  judgment, 
had  to  fight  and  conquer  treachery,  mutiny,  and 
greatly  superior  numbers. 

Once  at  Umritsar,  the  column  hoped  and  expected 
that  the  next  move  would  be  to  Delhi,  but  it  was  not 
thought  safe  to  move  the  force  out  of  the  Punjab  for 
the  present.  This  was  of  course  a  disappointment, 
which  was  doubled  when  the  order  came  that 
Chamberlain  himself  should  at  once  go  forward  to 
Delhi,  as  adjutant-general,  and  it  was  not  for  some 
days  that  the  column  knew  that  their  new  chief  was 
to  be  no  one  less  than  John  Nicolson.  Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  Chamberlain  would  have  taken 
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his  own  staff  officer  on  with  him,  but  he  thought  it 
right  at  the  present  crisis  to  leave  Roberts,  who 
held  so  many  of  the  strings  in  his  hand,  behind  him, 
that  he  might  act  as  before  and  become  Nicolson's 
staff  officer.  Young  Roberts  heard  of  his  decision 
with  very  mixed  feelings.  To  go  forward  to  Delhi 
was  naturally  what  he  wanted,  and  yet  to  serve 
directly  under  Nicolson  was  a  real  pleasure  to  him, 
and,  moreover,  a  most  valuable  training.  Between 
the  time  that  Chamberlain  left  and  Nicolson  joined, 
it  was  on  Roberts'  shoulders  that  all  the  real  re- 
sponsibility connected  with  the  command  of  the 
column  lay,  as  the  senior  officer  present  had  never 
even  commanded  a  regiment;  but  the  young  staff 
officer  had  mastered  all  the  details  of  his  work  too 
thoroughly  to  be  disconcerted,  while  his  simple 
unaffected  manners,  free  from  anything  like  conceit 
or  over  confidence,  led  officers,  in  point  of  age  his 
superiors,  to  willingly  give  him  all  the  help  they 
could.  To  be  in  such  a  position  when  only  twenty- 
five,  was  in  itself  a  great  opportunity  for  Roberts,  and 
one  of  which  he  was  altogether  worthy. 

Nicolson's  first  move  was  to  Jellunder,  where  the 
officer  in  command  had  acted  in  so  vacillating  and 
nervous  a  spirit  that  the  natives  had  become  insolent 
and  contemptuous,  and  trouble  was  imminent.  On 
two  points  Nicolson  quickly  showed  himself  to  be 
the  born  soldier,  full  of  resources,  able  to  conceive 
and  carry  out  his  plans  to  meet  the  present  situation. 
"  He  seemed  always  to  know,"  said  Roberts,  "  what 
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to  do,  and  the  best  way  to  do  it."  And  the  unlimited 
confidence  put  in  him  by  his  troops  was  an  addi- 
tional strength  to  the  force. 

His  first  move  was  to  organise  a  really  reliable 
Intelligence  Department,  so  that  he  could  be  sure 
of  hearing  quickly  and  correctly  everything  that  was 
going  on  in  the  district  round  about.  Nothing  could 
be  more  important,  for  to  know  the  moves  and 
designs  of  the  enemy  is  in  itself  half  a  victory,  or, 
at  any  rate,  the  best  safeguard  against  defeat ;  and 
Nicolson,  with  his  wonderful  knowledge  of  native 
character,  was  not  the  man  to  be  easily  deceived  or 
misled.  His  eye  was  not  to  be  mistaken.  Once  at 
this  time  he  passed  two  old  bent  men  carrying 
harmless-looking  bundles  on  their  backs.  In  a 
moment  he  had  them'  stopped  and  searched,  and 
rightly  enough  they  turned  out  to  be  sepoys  carrying 
swords  to  a  cavalry  regiment  which  had  just  been 
disarmed. 

His  other  most  successful  plan  lay  in  realising 
that  a  small  force  which  could  move  very  quickly 
was  worth  much  more  than  a  large  force  which  went 
sloAvly;  and  so  he  further  split  up  his  column  and 
formed  what  might  be  called  a  flying  emergency 
column,  which  could  be  ready  at  the  shortest  possible 
notice,  and  in  which  the  foot-soldiers  were  sent  in 
light  carts  instead  of  marching,  so  that  they  could 
keep  pace  with  the  cavalry  and  horse  artillery. 

So  far  a  certain  number  of  native  troops  had  been 
with  the  column,  and  had  outwardly  shown  no  signs 
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of  mutiny,  probably  because  they  meant  keeping 
quiet  till  they  reached  Delhi,  and  then  joining  their 
comrades.  But  Nicolson  thought  it  safer  to  be 
rid  of  them,  and  decided  to  disarm  them.  This 
again  was  to  be  done  suddenly  and  unexpectedly, 
even  their  own  British  officers  not  being  warned 
beforehand.  A  parade  was  ordered  of  all  the  troops, 
the  guns  were  ready  for  action,  and  the  gunners  had 
their  orders  in  case  of  resistance.  But  once  again 
the  men  were  too  thunderstruck  to  do  other  than 
obey.  Roberts  had  to  carry  the  order  to  the  two 
commanding  officers.  One,  Colonel  Sandeman,  burst 
into  tears. 

"  What  ? "  he  said,  "  disarm  my  regiment  ?  I 
will  answer  with  my  life  for  the  loyalty  of  every 
man." 

And  Roberts  had  to  regretfully  repeat  the  order 
before  the  old  man  could  believe  the  disgrace  which 
had  fallen  on  the  regiment  he  had  been  so  honour- 
ably connected  with  for  over  thirty  years. 

The  other  officer,  Major  Younghusband,  though 
equally  distressed,  knew  only  too  well  that  the  dis- 
trust was  justified,  and  his  reply  to  Roberts  was  a 
low  "  Thank  God ! " 

Another  check  came  to  the  column,  when  their 
feet  as  well  as  their  hearts  were  set  in  the  direction 
of  Delhi,  for  they  had  to  go  back  to  Umritsar  and 
disarm  other  natives  on  the  way.  However,  a  press- 
ing telegram  came  from  Delhi,  begging  for  every 
artillery  officer  who  could  be  spared.  Nicolson  had 
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no  wish  to  part  with  his  staff  officer,  and  again 
Roberts  stood  face  to  face  with  conflicting  wishes 
and  duties.  But  he  felt,  as  did  Nicolson,  that  his 
duty  called  him  to  his  regiment,  then  on  the  Delhi 
Ridge,  and  at  dawn  next  morning  he  set  out. 

On  reaching  Loodhiana,  he  found  that  the  only 
means  of  reaching  Delhi  was  by  the  mail  carts,  in 
which  every  seat  had  been  booked  for  many  days  to 
come,  and  he  was  good-naturedly  laughed  at  when 
he  insisted  that  he  must  start  that  night.  At  first 
he  went  to  the  postmaster,  who  could  only  repeat 
the  same  depressing  fact,  but  nothing  daunted, 
Roberts  tackled  the  deputy  commissioner  himself, 
determined  to  leave  no  chance  untried.  As  gener- 
ally happens  to  people  if  only  they  are  determined 
enough,  a  way  round  the  difficulty  appeared.  Cer- 
tainly there  was  no  room  on  a  mail  cart,  but  a  small 
ammunition  cart  was  to  be  sent  up  that  night,  and 
in  this  the  deputy  commissioner  said  he  could  find 
a  corner  for  Roberts,  so  long  as  he  promised  to  take 
only  the  smallest  amount  of  kit. 

Roberts  went  triumphantly  back  to  the  officers 
who  had  laughed  at  his  determination,  which  they 
had  assured  him  would  be  all  in  vain,  and  showed 
them  that  he  laughs  longest  who  laughs  last.  But 
he  managed  to  squeeze  two  of  them  into  the  am- 
munition cart,  and  they  set  out  carrying  their  kit 
bags  in  their  laps. 

On  they  went,  passing  places  where  the  dead 
bodies  of  native  soldiers  acted  as  milestones,  nearer 
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and  nearer  grew  the  sound  of  guns,  and  in  the  dark- 
ness they  reached  our  piquet  lines  safely,  after  a 
drive  full  of  danger. 

But  what  cared  Roberts  of  that  ?     He  had  obtained 
his  heart's  desire ;  he  lay  before  Delhi. 


CHAPTER  IV 

ON    THE    DELHI   RIDGE 

THE  Ridge  was  by  far  the  best  position  around  Delhi 
that  our  troops  could  have  taken  up,  "a  coign  of 
vantage  for  attack  and  a  rampart  of  defence."  It 
stood  out  sixty  feet  above  the  city,  and  below  lay  the 
mosques  and  minarets  of  Delhi  with  their  rich  red 
walls,  the  picturesque  houses  with  their  groves  and 
gardens,  while  another  dash  of  bright  colour  was 
formed  by  the  river  Jumna,  whose  waters  glittered 
and  glimmered  under  the  Eastern  sun.  And  yet 
inside  those  walls  were  countless  hosts  of  a»  merciless 
enemy,  maniacs  in  their  hatred  of  the  English,  thirst- 
ing for  life-blood,  dreaming  of  torture,  of  murder,  of 
destruction. 

On  the  Ridge  lay  less  than  six  thousand  men,  with 
guns  which  could  not  be  relied  on  to  fire  accurately 
for  as  many  hundred  yards,  and  every  day  death 
thinned  the  ranks,  for  disease  and  cholera  worked 
their  worst,  while  every  sortie  made,  or  every  attack 
repulsed,  was  victory  dearly  bought.  So  small  a 
force,  however  well  placed,  could  not  cover  the  city 
walls,  while  our  guns  could  only  command  a  few 
of  the  gates,  and  were  too  far  away  frouu  the  river 
bridges  to  interfere  with  the  supplies  and  reinforce- 
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ments  which  poured  in,  as  one  fresh  rebel  force  after 
another  reached  Delhi. 

The  whole  thing  has  been  graphically  described 
as  "  a  struggle  between  a  handful  of  men  on  an  open 
ridge,  and  a  host  behind  massive,  well-fortified  walls," 
— a  struggle,  it  may  be  added,  in  which  every  in- 
dividual soldier  had  need  to  be  a  hero,  a  fighter 
endowed  with  the  strength  of  ten. 

Already  there  were  men  in  this  gallant  force  whose 
names  had  become  glorious,  and  Roberts  was  proud 
to  feel  that  from  henceforth  he  was  to  be  associated 
with  them,  both  in  the  struggle  which  lay  before 
them  and  in  the  victory  which,  under  God,  they 
meant  to  make  their  own.  He  found  there  many 
friends,  from  Chamberlain  himself,  now  a  General 
and  anxious  to  hear  the  latest  news  of  the  movable 
column,  and  Henry  Norman,  an  old  staff  officer  of 
Sir  Abraham  Roberts,  now  holding  an  important 
staff*  appointment  at  headquarters,  to  Jimmy  Hills, 
his  special  ally  since  their  days  together  at  Addis- 
combe. 

Almost  as  a  matter  of  course  Roberts  was  marked 
out  for  a  staff  appointment,  and  on  the  morning 
after  his  arrival  was  made  Deputy- Assistant-Quarter- 
master-General  to  the  Artillery. 

Within  the  British  lines  there  existed  a  strong 
feeling  in  favour  of  an  attack  upon  the  city,  as  a 
very  hazardous  chance  indeed,  and  yet  the  only 
chance. 

"  The  place  is  so  strong  and  my  means  so  inade- 
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quate,"  wrote  General  Barnard,  "  that  I  have  nothing 
left  but  to  place  all  on  the  hazard  of  a  die  and 
attempt  a  coup  de  main,  which  I  purpose  to  do.  If 
successful  all  will  be  well,  but  reverse  will  be  fatal, 
as  I  have  no  reserve  on  which  to  retire.  Assuredly, 
you  all  greatly  underestimated  the  difficulties  of 
Delhi.  I  see  really  nothing  for  it  but  a  determined 
rush;  and  this,  please  God,  you  shall  hear  of  as 
successful." 

Plans  for  the  assault  were  worked  out  by  three 
engineer  officers  under  the  direction  of  the  General, 
but  with  such  strict  secrecy  that  officers  who  ought 
to  have  known  were  kept  entirely  in  the  dark,  and 
subalterns  were  the  advisers  chosen  to  "suggest 
means  of  carrying  out  so  vitally  important  an  enter- 
prise as  this,  on  which  the  safety  of  the  Empire 
depends." 

The  scheme  was  that  in  the  early  dawn  the  troops 
were  to  creep  under  cover  to  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  two  gates  not  as  yet  bricked  up,  blow  in  the 
gates  by  powder  bags  and  unite  forces  inside,  and 
in  accordance  with  this  a  sudden  parade  was  ordered 
at  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  June  I3th,  at 
which  the  staff  and  the  various  commanding  officers 
first  knew  what  had  been  arranged.  But  by  some 
accident  or  misunderstanding  the  75th  Regiment 
had  not  been  brought  up,  and  by  the  time  it  had 
been  fetched  in  from  its  outlying  position  it  was  too 
late  to  make  a  move. 

The  disappointment  was  a  bitter  one,  but  in  the 
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light  of  later  experience  Roberts  speaks  of  this  cause, 
which  led  to  the  relinquishment  of  the  plan,  as 
"a  most  merciful  dispensation  of  Providence,  which 
saved  us  from  what  would  certainly  have  been  an 
irreparable  disaster."  Norman  declared  "that  the 
accident  was  one  of  those  happy  interpositions  in 
our  behalf  of  which  we  had  such  numbers  to  be 
thankful  for";  and  General  Barnard  himself  wrote 
"that  success  would  have  been  as  fatal  as  failure, 
for  even  had  they  got  inside  Delhi  they  could  not 
have  held  it,  and  that  though  moral  courage  would 
be  required  to  face  the  cry  sure  to  be  raised  against 
the  inactivity  of  the  force,  he  was  convinced  the  only 
policy  lay  in  waiting  till  reinforcements  could  be 
got  up." 

But  it  must  ever  be  remembered  that  Barnard, 
brave  and  devoted  officer  as  he  was,  was  no  Indian 
soldier,  and  knew  nothing  of  native  troops.  He  had 
been  suddenly  put  into  a  position  of  the  utmost 
difficulty  when  he  had  only  arrived  in  India  a  few 
weeks,  and  had  been  ordered  to  carry  out  a  task 
begun  by  another  man,  who  would  have  been  the 
first  to  realise  that  it  could  not  be  carried  out 
with  that  inferior  force.  Add  to  this  that  he  was 
by  nature  anxious  and  nervous,  unable  to  sleep 
or  eat  properly  under  the  strain,  wanting  in  any 
confidence  in  himself,  and  not  possessing  the  gift 
of  being  able  to  pick  out  the  really  capable  men 
among  his  subordinates,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  that  the  Delhi  field  force  suffered  severely  from 
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not  having  a  strong  man  at  their  head  who  could 
give  them  confidence,  and  keep  up  their  spirits 
through  days  of  harassing  attacks,  suspense,  and 
danger. 

Neville  Chamberlain's  arrival  was  eagerly  looked 
for. 

"When  he  comes  things  will  begin  to  go  right," 
was  the  general  feeling. 

Another  ray  of  hope  came  with  the  arrival  of  the 
"Guides  Corps" — three  troops  of  cavalry  and  six 
companies  of  infantry,  the  first  of  the  Punjab  re- 
inforcements sent  by  Sir  John  Lawrence,  splendid 
native  troops,  who  had  marched  six  hundred  miles 
in  twenty-two  days,  and  yet  who  came  into  camp 
fit  and  well,  ready  to  fight  after  a  few  hours'  rest. 
Their  brilliant  young  commander,  Lieutenant  Battye, 
was  killed  on  the  very  afternoon  of  their  arrival, 
right  up  against  the  city  walls  to  which  they  had 
driven  back  the  enemy. 

"  Now  I  have  a  chance  of  seeing  service,"  he  had 
said  joyfully  just  before,  and  proudly,  too,  he  whis- 
pered with  his  dying  breath  the  old  Roman  saying, 
that  it  was  a  sweet  and  worthy  thing  for  a  man  to 
die  for  his  country. 

On  June  i/th  it  was  seen  that  the  enemy  were 
erecting  a  battery  from  which  they  could  pour  an 
artillery  fire  which  would  rake  the  whole  of  our 
position ;  and  to  prevent  this  an  attack  was  ordered, 
which  was  entirely  successful,  thanks  to  the  leader- 
ship of  Major  Tombs,  who  had  two  horses  shot 
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under  him,  and  to  the  Goorkhas,  native  troops  from 
the  hills — little  hardy  men,  fine  soldiers,  and  devoted 
allies  of  the  British,  who  never  had  occasion  to  ap- 
preciate their  help  more  than  during  these  weary 
days  before  Delhi. 

For  weary  days  they  were !  One  attack  followed 
another ;  every  part  of  our  position  was  assailed,  and 
though  with  stubborn,  dogged  courage  those  hosts  of 
the  enemy  which  streamed  out  were  invariably  beaten 
back,  yet  each  attack  cost  lives  which  could  ill  be 
spared,  and  wore  out  our  troops,  who  were  already 
exhausted  and  worked  to  their  uttermost  limit. 

"  Many  more  of  these  attacks,"  wrote  one  who  was 
through  the  whole  siege,  "would  have  turned  our 
position  into  a  graveyard,  on  which  the  enemy  might 
quickly  have  encamped." 

Cholera,  too,  daily  increased,  and  carried  off  among 
its  victims  General  Barnard.  "  Give  me  something 
tough  to  do,"  he  had  asked  Lord  Canning  on  his 
arrival  in  India,  "  I  will  serve  you  faithfully."  How 
tough  the  job  had  been  only  those  who  were  with 
him  knew.  They  also  were  witnesses  of  how  truly 
he  had  been  faithful,  sparing  himself  nothing, 
working  night  and  day,  till  he  fell  at  his  post 
"happy." 

General  Reed  was  next  in  command,  and  his  first 
move  was  to  blow  up  a  number  of  bridges  and  to 
strengthen,  as  far  as  was  possible,  the  position  at  our 
rear,  so  that  the  way  might  be  kept  clear  for  the 
reinforcements  being  sent  by  Lawrence,  who  were 
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steadily  pouring  in,  and  who  brought  with  them  new 
life  and  vigour.  He  also  got  rid  of  the  Hindustani 
soldiers  still  remaining  in  camp,  who,  although  pro- 
fessedly loyal,  had  undoubtedly  been  acting  as  spies 
and  traitors,  and  once  had  even  brought  some  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  through  the  piquets  and  right  into 
the  British  lines.  On  this  last  occasion  the  hero  of 
the  hour  was  Jimmy  Hills,  who  had  never  ceased  to 
be  the  most  intimate  friend  of  Roberts,  associated 
closely  with  him  through  the  ever- varying  life  which 
lay  before  him,  his  most  staunch  and  devoted  ad- 
mirer, whose  affection  led  him  at  the  age  of  nearly 
seventy  out  to  South  Africa  in  the  wake  of  his  comrade. 

The  facts  were  these. 

On  the  gth  of  July,  Hills,  in  command  of  two  guns, 
with  some  cavalry,  was  on  the  General's  Mound, 
while  close  by  was  a  party  of  native  soldiers,  who 
were  watching  the  Trunk  Road,  and  who  suddenly 
gave  the  alarm  that  the  enemy  were  in  sight,  the 
truth  being  that  no  warning  had  been  given  till  the 
enemy  were  on  the  guns,  and  charging  the  thirty 
Carabineers,  all  unprepared  for  this  sudden  attack. 
Before  the  guns  could  be  unliinbered  they  too  were 
surrounded.  Hills  had  sent  to  headquarters  and  to 
Tombs,  his  commanding  officer;  after  this  his  first 
object  was  to  give  the  guns  time  to  load. 

So,  to  quote  his  own  words, "  I  charged  at  the  front 
rank  myself,  cut  down  the  first  fellow,  slashed  the 
next  across  the  face  as  hard  as  I  could,  when  two 
sowars  charged  me.  Both  their  horses  crashed  into 
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inine  at  the  same  moment,  and  of  course  both  horse 
and  myself  were  sent  flying.  We  went  down  at  such 
a  pace  that  I  escaped  the  cuts  made  at  me,  one  of 
them  giving  my  jacket  an  awful  slice  just  below  the 
left  arm.  Well,  I  lay  quite  snug  till  all  had  passed 
over  me,  and  then  got  up  and  looked  about  for  my 
sword.  I  found  it  full  ten  yards  off.  I  had  hardly 
got  hold  of  it  when  three  fellows  returned,  two  on 
horseback.  The  first  I  wounded  and  dropped  him 
from  his  horse.  The  second  charged  me  with  a 
lance ;  I  put  it  aside,  caught  him  a  gash  and  thought 
I  had  killed  him.  Apparently  he  must  have  clung 
to  his  horse,  for  he  disappeared.  Then  came  up  the 
wounded  man,  but  got  his  head  split,  and  then  came 
the  third  one,  a  young  active  fellow.  I  was  weak 
from  want  of  breath,  the  fall  from  my  horse  having 
pumped  me,  but  I  went  at  the  fellow  and  cut  him 
on  the  shoulder.  Some  cloth,  however,  turned  the 
blow.  He  managed  to  seize  the  hilt  of  my  sword  and 
twisted  it  out  of  my  hand,  and  then  we  had  a  hand 
to  hand  fight,  I  punching  his  head  with  my  fist  and 
he  trying  to  cut  me,  but  I  was  too  close  to  him. 
Somehow  or  other  I  fell,  and  then  luckily  for  me 
Tombs  came  up  and  shot  the  fellow.  I  was  so 
choked  by  my  cloak,  which  had  got  fixed  round  my 
throat,  that  move  I  could  not  till  I  got  it  loosened. 
When  I  did  get  up  Tombs  was  so  eager  to  get  up  to 
a  mound  near  us  that  I  picked  up  my  sword  and 
followed  him,  and  a  little  later  on  I  saw  the  very 
man  Tombs  had  saved  me  from,  moving  off  with  my 
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pistol;  he  had  only  been  wounded,  and  shammed 
dead.  I  told  Tombs,  and  we  went  at  him.  I  rushed 
in  at  him  and  thrust,  but  he  cleverly  jumped  aside, 
cut  me  on  the  head  and  knocked  me  down.  I 
fancy  I  am  again  indebted  to  Tombs  for  my  life, 
for  although  I  might  have  got  up  again  and  fought, 
I  was  bleeding  like  a  pig,  and  of  course  would 
have  had  a  bad  chance.  My  wound  was  a  beauti- 
ful one,  four  inches  long,  and  two  veins  were  cut 
through." 

Both  Hills  and  Tombs  won  the  Victoria  Cross  on 
that  day. 

All  this  while  the  rebel  cavalry  had  dashed  on 
and  had  made  for  the  native  artillery. 

"  Get  your  guns,"  they  cried,  "  and  come  with  us  to 
Delhi." 

But  the  gunners  stood  firm.  "Who  are  you  to 
give  us  orders  ? "  they  asked.  "  We  only  obey  our 
own  officers." 

Roberts  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  camp  when 
all  this  happened,  watching  the  arrival  of  his  horses 
and  servants  with  the  other  belongings  which  he  had 
left  behind  him  when  he  had  started  so  hurriedly  for 
Delhi,  and  for  the  moment  it  looked  as  if  they  would 
all  be  lost  in  this  wild  charge.  But  the  unexpected 
loyalty  of  the  native  gunners  disconcerted  the  sowars, 
and  they  thought  it  best  to  make  good  their  escape. 
So  Roberts  received  his  property  in  safety,  thanks  to 
having  been  then  and  ever  since  very  faithfully  served 
by  his  Indian  attendants,  who  have  shown  in  many 
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ways  their  personal  devotion  to  one  always  kind  and 
considerate  to  them.  But  the  treachery  of  the  native 
cavalry  cost  us  heavily,  and  the  casualties  for  that 
day  were  50  killed  and  170  wounded. 

A  few  days  later  Roberts  had  a  taste  of  very  close 
fighting,  for  he  was  sent  as  staff  officer  to  Brigadier 
Showers  in  a  sortie  up  to  a  wall  from  which  a  heavy 
artillery  fire  was  being  poured.  Chamberlain  jumped 
his  horse  over  the  wall,  and  the  men  followed, 
driving  the  enemy  back  inch  by  inch,  who  though 
having  all  the  advantage  of  the  walled  gardens,  were 
pursued  right  up  to  the  Lahore  Gate.  Nothing 
more  could  be  done  at  the  moment  by  our  troops, 
as  the  fire  from  the  walls  was  terrific;  even  mak- 
ing their  way  back  to  camp  was  dangerous  enough, 
for  they  were  hardly  pressed  from  the  rear  all  the 
-way.  The  gunners  especially  were  sufferers,  as 
many  of  them  were  wounded,  and  the  horses  became 
restive.  Roberts,  equally  at  home  with  guns  or  horses, 
went  to  their  assistance  till  he  was  struck  in  the 
back  by  a  bullet,  and  only  managed  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  to  sit  his  horse  till  he  got  back  to  camp. 
Here  they  found  that  he  had  been  hit  near  the  spine, 
and  would  have  been  killed  if  it  had  not  been  for  a 
leather  case  with  pistol  caps  which  he  always  wore 
in  front,  but  which  had  slipped  round  to  the  back 
and  so  had  broken  the  force  of  the  bullet  that  passed 
through  it. 

On  this  day  again  there  was  a  heavy  casualty 
list,  15  killed  and  nearly  200  wounded.  Roberts 
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was  laid  up  for  nearly  a  month,  his  wound  keeping 
him  more  or  less  of  a  prisoner  in  camp.  Nevertheless 
he  refused  to  be  idle  at  a  time  when  every  man 
was  needed.  It  was  characteristic  of  him  that  he 
thought  no  work  beneath  him,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  very  disagreeable  task  of  superintending  the 
burial  or  burning  of  the  many  dead  camels  and 
bullocks,  whose  decaying  bodies  were  most  harmful 
to  the  health  of  all  on  the  Ridge. 

"  Just  like  Roberts,"  wrote  an  officer ;  "  determined 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  everything,  and  ready  to  do 
whatever  turned  up." 

General  Reed  was  next  to  break  down  in  health, 
and  then  came  the  question  as  to  who  should  take 
over  the  command.  Chamberlain's  was  naturally 
the  first  name  to  be  suggested,  but  he  too  had  been 
wounded  at  the  same  time  as  Roberts,  and  was  not 
yet  fit  for  any  work.  Wilson  therefore  was  chosen — 
a  sound  if  an  over  -  cautious  general.  He  was  a 
master  of  detail,  and  a  great  organiser,  so  that  he  at 
once  made  changes,  and  introduced  methods  in  the 
daily  routine,  which  lightened  the  work,  and  gave 
the  worn-out  men  more  chance  of  rest,  though  at  the 
same  time  he  insisted  on  better  discipline,  and 
stricter  attention  to  many  little  points  into  which 
something  like  slackness  had  crept. 

For  nearly  six  weeks  the  Delhi  Field  Force  had 
been  holding  its  own  on  the  Ridge,  attacked  almost 
daily,  outnumbered  overwhelmingly,  having  had  to 
give  up  more  than  once  the  plan  of  assault,  and  to 
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rest  contented  with  little  victories,  which  practically 
made  no  impression  on  the  enemy.  There  were 
not  wanting  some  who  declared  that  the  position 
was  hopeless,  that  the  troops  could  do  far  more 
important  work  elsewhere,  and  eventually  regain 
Delhi  as  the  crowning  point.  But  these  were  greatly 
in  the  minority.  As  a  whole  the  force  was  dis- 
appointed, but  still  dogged  and  determined;  and 
Colonel  Baird-Smith  of  the  Engineers  represented 
the  feeling  which  prevailed  through  the  camp,  when 
being  asked  by  the  General  for  a  frank  opinion, 
replied,  "  It  is  our  duty,  sir,  to  retain  the  grip  which 
we  now  have  upon  Delhi,  and  to  hold  on  like  grirn 
death  till  the  place  is  our  own." 

He  pointed  out  what  General  Wilson,  as  an  artillery 
officer,  knew  all  too  well,  that,  given  some  far-reaching 
guns  which  could  silence  the  guns  on  the  Delhi 
walls,  the  situation  would  be  greatly  changed;  that 
reinforcements  could  not  be  much  longer  delayed,  for 
Lawrence  would  never  fail  them,  and  that  the  arrival 
of  a  siege  train  would  mean  almost  certain  success. 
Their  object,  therefore,  was  to  strengthen  their  own 
position ;  act  on  the  defensive ;  abandon  the  dashing 
though  costly  practice  of  following  the  retreating 
sepoys  up  to  their  walls;  die  at  their  posts  if  the 
enemy  by  strength  of  numbers  should  break  through 
the  entrenchments  and  overpower  them,  but  never 
to  dream  of  surrender,  and  to  wait  on — holding  their 
ground — till  Nicolson  arrived  with  men  and  guns. 
This  heroic  spirit  was  in  itself  a  great  force  making 
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for  success,  and  though  all  through  the  early  days 
of  August  the  enemy  ceased  not  to  harass  and 
attack,  there  daily  grew  a  feeling  of  hopefulness 
and  confidence. 

On  the  /th  of  August  John  Nicolson  arrived,  the 
forerunner  of  his  column  which  would  follow  him  in 
a  frw  days,  and  also  of  the  greatly  needed  siege  train. 
The  very  presence  of  such  a  man  infected  the  Delhi 
force  with  new  life,  arriving  as  he  did  a  few  hours 
after  a  gallant  capture  of  the  enemy's  guns  had  been 
made  by  Showers,  and  bringing  with  him  some  horse 
artillery,  cavalry,  and  that  wonderful  corps  of  Guides, 
who  added  every  day  to  their  laurels.  With  Wilson, 
Nicolson  passed  through  the  camp  from  piquet  to 
piquet,  taking  in  at  a  glance  every  difficulty,  every 
weakness  in  our  position,  estimating  exactly  wherein 
lay  success  or  failure.  His  manner  was  rough, 
almost  overbearing,  but  men  forgave  that  when  they 
realised  the  task  he  had  accomplished  in  coming 
to  their  rescue.  "His  manner  wears  off,  and  the 
more  you  see  of  him  the  more  you  will  like  him," 
said  Baird-Smith,  and  both  officers  and  men  proved 
the  truth  of  the  words.  Roberts  was  delighted  to 
see  his  old  chief,  and  Nicolson  had  many  a  story 
to  tell  him  of  the  stirring  days  through  which  the 
column  had  passed  since  he  had  left  it. 

From  outside  the  news  was  bad.  Henry  Lawrence 
had  died,  Lucknow  had  not  been  relieved,  and  rein- 
forcements from  Havelock  could  not  be  hoped  for. 
But  with  Nicolson  and  his  column  at  their  back, 
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the  Delhi  force  had  no  fear.  The  enemy,  who  always 
got  all  the  news,  heard  that  the  siege  train  was  on 
the  way,  and  knowing  the  importance  of  intercept- 
ing it,  set  out  with  great  numbers  for  this  purpose. 
Nicolson  went  after  them,  and  had  asked  for  Roberts 
as  his  staff  officer,  but  the  doctors  would  not  allow 
him  to  go,  as  his  wound  was  far  from  being  cured. 
It  was  a  great  disappointment,  but  one  of  the  for- 
tunes, or  rather  misfortunes  of  war,  of  which  Roberts 
has  had  his  full  share. 

Nicolson's  expedition  was  entirely  successful, 
"thanks  to  his  own  energy,  judgment,  and  deter- 
mination, and  also  to  the  steadiness  and  gallantry 
in  action,  and  the  cheerfulness  under  great  privation 
and  fatigue  exhibited  by  the  officers  and  men  placed 
under  his  command,"  wrote  General  Wilson.  So  no 
further  attempt  was  made  to  intercept  the  siege 
trtain,  and  early  in  September  it  arrived,  "  over  miles 
of  flooded  road,  through  a  country  teeming  with  a 
disaffected  population,  exposed  at  almost  any  point 
to  an  attack  by  rebels ;  slowly  it  came,  dragging  its 
ponderous  weight  along,  bringing  with  it  an  ample 
supply  of  ammunition." 

At  once  the  question  of  assaulting  the  city  came 
to  the  fore,  and  now  it  was  Wilson  who  held  back. 
The  strain  and  responsibility  of  the  last  few  weeks 
had  told  on  him,  strong  man  as  he  was ;  his  nerve 
had  given  way ;  he  knew  that  the  last  of  the  rein- 
forcements had  arrived,  and  that  he  had  no  more 
than  10,000  men  available,  and  hesitating,  he  grew 
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daily  more  hopeless  as  to  the  possibility  of  taking 
and  holding  Delhi  with  those  numbers. 

Nieolson  knew  that  a  blow  must  be  struck  at  once 
or  irretrievable  failure  would  result.  To  Roberts, 
young  as  he  was,  he  confided  his  plans,  which  were 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  a  man  who  invariably 
went  for  the  one  main  object,  and  cleared  any 
obstacle  to  it  out  of  the  way,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences. 

"  Delhi  must  be  taken,  and  at  once,"  he  said, "  and 
if  Wilson  hesitates  longer  I  intend  to  propose  at  to- 
day's meeting  tha',  he  should  be  superseded." 

Then  on  Rober*s  pointing  out  that  Nieolson  him- 
self would  thus  become  senior  officer,  he  added, 
"Under  the  circumstances  I  could  not  possibly 
accept  the  command  myself.  I  shall  propose  that 
it  be  given  to  Campbell  of  the  52nd,  and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  serve  under  him  for  the  time  being,  so  that 
no  one  can  accuse  me  of  being  influenced  by  personal 
motives." 

It  was  an  extreme  step,  and  one  which  fortunately 
had  not  to  be  taken,  as  Wilson  at  the  meeting  con- 
sented to  the  assault.  Roberts  was  not  present  at 
the  council,  but  waited  anxiously  outside  to  hear  a 
result  on  which  so  much  depended.  The  decision 
gave  him  "intense  relief,"  but  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  both  at  the  time  and  since,  he  felt  that 
Nieolson  would  have  been  right  in  acting  as  he  pro- 
posed, under  circumstances  so  unusual. 

On  September  ^th,  Wilson  issued  a  stirring  order, 
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commanding  the  assault,  and  calling  on  the  troops 
who  had  borne  so  much  in  the  past,  to  perform  still 
harder  work  in  the  same  cheerful  spirit  for  a  short 
period  only,  after  which  he  believed  they  would  be  re- 
warded by  the  capture  of  the  city.  He  felt  assured, 
he  told  them,  that  with  British  pluck  and  determina- 
tion they  would  carry  all  before  them,  showing  no 
quarter  to  the  mutineers,  but  at  the  same  time,  for 
the  sake  of  humanity,  and  the  honour  of  their 
country,  sparing  all  the  women  and  children. 

On  the  1 4th  of  September  the  whole  force  was 
paraded  at  three  in  the  morning,  and  divided  into 
four  assaulting  columns  and  a  reserve,  the  first  to 
storm  the  breach  at  the  Cashmere  Bastion ;  the 
second,  that  in  the  Water  Bastion ;  the  third,  to  blow 
open  the  Cashmere  Gate;  the  fourth,  to  force  an 
entrance  through  the  Lahore  Gate,  and  the  reserve 
to  follow  up,  giving  support  wherever  necessary. 

The  Engineers  had  worked  nobly  at  the  prepara- 
tions. The  gunners,  too,  were  all  ready  for  the  fray. 

"I  must  shake  hands  with  you  fellows,"  said 
Nicolson  to  the  latter,  among  whom  was  Roberts; 
"  you  have  done  your  best  to  make  my  work  easy." 

General  Barton,  then  a  captain,  wrote  a  vivid 
account  of  that  morning  parade  in  his  diary. 

"A  little  after  midnight  we  fell  in  as  quietly  as 
possible,  and  by  the  light  of  a  lantern  the  orders  of 
assault  were  read  to  the  men.  They  were  to  the 
following  purport.  Any  officer  or  man  who  might 
be  wounded  was  to  be  left  where  he  fell ;  no  one  was 
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to  step  from  the  ranks ;  there  were  no  men  to  spare. 
If  the  assault  was  successful  he  would  be  carried 
away  to  wherever  he  could  best  receive  medical 
assistance.  If  we  failed,  wounded  and  sound  must 
be  prepared  to  bear  the  worst.  There  was  to  be  no 
plundering ;  no  prisoners  were  to  be  made,  as  we  had 
no  one  to  guard  them,  and  care  was  to  be  taken  that 
no  women  or  children  were  injured.  To  this  the 
men  answered  at  once  by,  'No  fear,  sir.'  The 
officers  now  pledged  their  honours  on  their  swords 
to  abide  by  these  orders,  and  the  men  then  promised 
to  follow  their  example.  Just  as  the  regiment  was 
about  to  move  off,  Father  Bertrand  (the  Roman 
Catholic  chaplain)  came  up  in  his  vestments  and 
begged  for  permission  to  bless  the  regiments,  saying, 
'  We  may  differ  in  some  matters  of  religion,  but  the 
blessing  of  an  old  man  and  a  clergyman  can  do 
nothing  but  good.'  Permission  was  at  once  given, 
and  Father  Bertrand  blessed  the  troops  in  the  most 
impressive  manner,  offering  up  a  prayer  for  our 
success  and  for  mercy  on  the  souls  of  those  so  soon 
to  die.  The  different  columns  then  moved  out  of 
camp,  were  told  off  to  their  respective  destinations, 
and  then,  when  the  signal  for  a  start  was  given,  the 
Royal  Rifles  led  off  with  a  ringing  British  cheer,  and 
the  guns  on  the  siege  train  opened  fire." 

The  news  of  the  ghastly  massacre  at  Cawnpore 
had  reached  our  troops  the  day  before,  and  never  did 
men  set  out  more  resolute  in  their  purpose,  "  only  a 
handful  of  men  indeed  compared  to  the  thousands 
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inside  the  city,  but  terrible  in  their  strength,  their 
discipline,  and  the  passions  awakened  in  their  hearts." 

Leading  them  was  John  Nicolson;  "a,  tower  of 
strength,  a  guiding  star,"  he  seemed  to  be  in  the  eyes 
of  young  Roberts,  who  watched  the  inscrutable  face 
of  this  man  on  whom  hung  such  great  issues,  wonder- 
ing if  he  could  read  therein  any  of  the  thoughts  of 
that  master-mind. 

As  the  front  ranks  of  British  troops  came  in  sight 
of  the  rebels,  a  hail  of  bullets  poured  forth  from 
the  walls,  but  undaunted  our  men  pushed  on,  and 
throwing  the  ladders  into  the  ditch  they  mounted 
them,  in  calm  defiance  of  the  black  figures  above 
them  who  hurled  stones  at  them  and  breathed  out 
fire  and  slaughter.  Nicolson  himself,  at  the  head  of 
his  column,  was  the  first  to  ascend,  and  followed  by 
his  men  climbed  over  the  breaches  in  front,  "  unhurt 
and  unheeding,  as  if  death  itself  could  not  stand 
against  him."  With  cheer  after  cheer  they  drove 
the  rebels  back  and  back,  till  at  last  the  ramparts 
were  ours.  Two  of  the  other  columns  also  carried 
their  positions  finely,  and  joined  Nicolson  near  the 
Cashmere  Gate. 

The  fourth  column,  however,  had  been  checked 
and  driven  back  with  very  heavy  loss,  due  mainly  to 
the  fact  that  the  force  was  composed  of  details  from 
many  different  regiments,  so  that  it  lacked  com- 
bination, and  further,  that  their  commanding  officer, 
Major  Reid,  was  severely  wounded  early  in  the  day. 

Great   confusion  followed.     This  partial  success 
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had  elated  the  enemy,  and  with  fresh  vigour  they 
began  a  hand  to  hand  attack  on  the  three  columns 
who  were  forcing  their  way  through  the  streets.  Our 
men  were  worn  out  with  the  gigantic  efforts  they 
had  made  in  taking  the  ramparts,  and  storming  what 
one  of  them  described  as  the  "gates  of  Hell  itself." 
They  were  unfit  for  another  desperate  struggle,  and 
there  were  no  reserves  who  could  be  called  up. 

All  this  time  Roberts  had  been  watching  the  fight, 
for  as  staff  officer  to  General  Wilson  he  could  take 
no  actual  part  in  it.  As  the  day  wore  on  rumours  of 
checks  and  disasters  were  brought  in,  Wilson  was 
nervous  and  tired  out,  the  news  became  more  and 
more  alarming;  and  when  he  heard  that  Nicolson 
was  severely  wounded,  added  to  what  proved  happily 
to  be  untrue  reports  about  the  fall  of  other  senior 
officers,  he  lost  heart  altogether  and  talked  of  with- 
drawing the  troops  from  their  hardly  won  positions, 
of  leaving  the  city  and  falling  back  on  the  Ridge. 
He  sent  Roberts  to  ride  to  different  quarters  of  the 
field  with  other  staff  officers  to  bring  back  an 
accurate  report  of  what  had  happened  to  the  Fourth 
Column. 

The  first  sight  which  met  his  eye  was  a  painful  one, 
for  seeing  a  doolie  without  bearers  by  the  wayside,  and 
realising  that  it  must  contain  some' seriously  wounded 
soldier  who  had  been  left  there,  he  got  off  his  horse 
to  see  what  help  he  could  give,  only  to  find  a  dying 
man  inside,  and  that  man  his  hero  and  friend  John 
Nicolson.  "  I  am  dying,"  he  said  quietly ;  "  there  is 
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no  -  chance  for  me."  With  great  difficulty  Roberts 
found  four  men,  put  them  in  charge  of  a  sergeant, 
and  ordered  them  to .  carry  Nicolson  to  the  field 
hospital.  It  was  all  he  could  do,  for  he  dare  not 
stay  longer,  great  as  was  his  distress  at  having  to 
leave  his  friend  alone  in  the  presence  of  the  last  great 
enemy,  death.  Nor  did  he  ever  see  him  alive 
again. 

"  It  was  almost  more  than  I  could  bear,"  he  says ; 
"  other  men  had  daily  died  around  me,  friends  and 
comrades  had  been  killed  beside  me,  but  I  never 
felt  as  I  felt  then — to  lose  Nicolson  seemed  to  me 
at  that  moment  to  lose  everything." 

The  fact  of  Nicolson  being  mortally  wounded  was 
in  itself  a  staggering  blow  to  the  Delhi  force,  other- 
wise Roberts  had  not  an  altogether  bad  report  to 
carry  back  to  his  General.  Tombs  and  Hope  Grant 
were  alive  and  unhurt,  the  cavalry  had  been  relieved, 
and  Reid's  column  was  no  longer  in  a  critical  posi- 
tion. Still  Wilson  wavered  and  spoke  of  withdrawal, 
although  every  one  of  his  staff  officers  vehemently 
opposed  such  a  suggestion.  To  draw  back  now,  when 
so  much  had  been  won  at  such  a  price!  It  was 
impossible ! 

"We  inust  hold  on,"  declared  Baird-Smith,  who 
though  wounded  and  in  great  pain  refused  to  go 
to  hospital.  Neville  Chamberlain  said  the  same 
thing,  and  when  some  one  told  Nicolson  what  was 
in  the  General's  mind,  his  eyes  flashed  fire,  and  he 
answered :  "  Thank  God,  I  have  strength  yet  to  shoot 
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him  if  necessary."  Wilson  saw  that  those  officers  on 
whose  opinion  he  could  rely  were  unanimous  in  their 
determination  to  hold  out,  and  so  he  no  longer  spoke 
of  retreat. 

Roberts,  with  two  other  staff  officers,  made  an 
adventurous  round  later  on  in  the  afternoon,  visit- 
ing every  position  occupied  by  our  troops,  and 
endeavouring  to  put  an  end  to  the  universal  con- 
fusion which  seemed  to  prevail,  owing  to  officers  and 
men  getting  hopelessly  separated  as  they  fought 
their  way  along  through  the  narrow  streets  and 
lanes.  Roberts  had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  and 
more  than  once  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life. 
At  last  came  the  sunset,  and  with  it  silence  for 
awhile.  Both  besiegers  and  besieged  seemed  worn 
out  with  the  day's  fighting  and  anxious  for  rest,  so 
that  a  new  struggle  might  begin  on  the  morrow. 
Something  indeed  had  been  achieved,  but  the  price 
paid  for  it  by  our  force  had  been  nothing  less  than 
66  officers  and  1104  men  killed  and  wounded. 
With  morning  came  restored  order  and  discipline 
among  the  troops,  and  a  rather  different  method  of 
warfare.  The  hand  to  hand  fighting  in  the  streets 
was  stopped,  the  men  were  kept  more  under  cover, 
and  the  chief  work  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  Engineers, 
who  undermined  and  sapped  from  house  to  house; 
points  already  held  were  fortified,  breastworks  were 
formed,  and  our  whole  position  was  strengthened, 
while  General  Wilson  wisely  ordered  every  bottle 
of  wine  or  spirits  to  be  destroyed,  so  that  temptation 
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to  drink  might  be  put  out  of  the  way  of  the  tired-out 
troops. 

Chamberlain,  too,  took  command  of  the  force  in- 
side the  city.  Roberts  was  attached  to  the  Engi- 
neers, and  worked  through  the  courtyards  and  lanes 
with  Lieutenant  Taylor,  the  life  and  soul  of  all  the 
siege  operations,  "gallant  and  eminently  talented," 
as  he  was  described  in  the  despatches.  Full  of 
danger  indeed  was  their'  work,  but  neither  of  them 
gave  a  thought  to  danger,  though  their  own  good 
sense  and  resource  saved  them  more  than  once. 

By  dint  of  a  little  bluff  and  still  more  presence 
of  mind,  Roberts  with  another  officer  got  taken  by 
some  terrified  money-lenders  to  a  room  from  which 
they  could  take  in  exactly  the  position  of  the  Lahore 
Gate,  and  so  make  their  plans  for  capturing  it,  plans 
which  were  successfully  carried  out  a  few  hours 
later.  So  day  by  day  our  troops  fought  on,  ever 
with  more  and  more  success,  and  as  each  new  posi- 
tion was  gained,  light  guns  were  brought  forward 
which  helped  to  clear  the  streets.  Roberts  begged 
so  hard  to  be  in  the  last  great  struggle  which  was 
to  centre  round  the  Lahore  Gate,  that  he  served  with 
the  6oth  Rifles  on  that  eventful  2Oth  of  September, 
which  ended  in  our  victory  being  complete. 

At  sunrise  on  the  next  morning  a  royal  salute 
was  fired,  and  a  flag  was  floated  over  Delhi,  which 
told  that  after  a  week  of  hourly  fighting,  the  great 
city  had  fallen  to  "  British  pluck  and  endurance." 

Nicolson  just  lived  to  hear  his  life  had  not  been 
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given  in  vain,  and  he  asked  for  nothing  more.  To 
the  last  his  thought  was  for  his  country ;  he  would 
not  even  let  his  friend  Chamberlain  stay  long  at 
his  side.  "  Your  duty  is  at  headquarters,"  he  said ; 
"  I  am  glad  to  think  you  are  there." 

He  talked  much  of  Edwardes  and  his  wife.  "  Tell 
them,"  he  begged,  "that  I  was  ever  better  for  a 
residence,  however  short,  with  them  both."  And 
their  farewell  message  to  him — "Our  love  in  time 
and  eternity,"  brought  a  bright  smile  to  his  brave, 
calm  face. 

He  was  buried  opposite  the  Cashmere  Gate,  the 
breach  of  which  he  had  been  the  first  to  crown,  his 
body  being  borne  on  a  gun  carriage.  But  there  was  no 
band  to  play,  nor  were  any  volleys  fired.  Not  a  man 
beyond  a  few  special  friends  could  be  spared,  and  so, 
without  pomp  or  show,  the  hero  of  the  hour  was  laid 
to  rest.  The  sobs  of  his  Pathan  orderlies  broke 
through  the  stillness,  and  the  wail  of  his  special 
horsemen  rent  the  air.  He  had  been  their  god,  and 
now  he  was  no  more.  Without  him  life  itself  was 
dark,  and  their  only  wish  was  to  follow  him,  sure 
that  in  other  worlds  he  would  still  be  a  leader  of 
men.  One  or  two  headmen  of  the  tribe  committed 
suicide,  but  the  second  hi  command  gave  wiser 
counsel. 

"  He  always  told  us  he  was  a  man  like  as  we  are, 
and  worshipped  a  God  we  could  not  see  though  He 
was  ever  near  us.  Let  us  learn  to  worship  his 
God!" 
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And  at  the  first  opportunity  the  whole  tribe 
sought  out  a  missionary,  told  him  their  story,  and 
asked  that  they  might  be  baptized. 

So  Nicolson  still  led  them  on. 

The  news  of  the  victory  flashed  through  India 
and  over  the  seas  to  England,  where  the  glory 
which  belonged  to  that  brave  army  was  quickly  re- 
cognised. After  weeks  of  weary  waiting,  ten  thousand 
men  had  attacked  a  city  defended  at  every  point. 
Three  thousand  of  these  men  had  fallen,  killed  or 
wounded,  but  the  city  had  been  taken,  and  "  in  the 
name  of  outraged  humanity,  in  memory  of  innocent 
blood  ruthlessly  shed,  and  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
first  signal  vengeance  inflicted  on  signal  treason," 
the  Governor-General  recorded  his  gratitude  to  the 
brave  soldiers  of  the  Delhi  force,  who  had  waited  so 
patiently  and  fought  so  heroically. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE    RELIEF    OF    LUCKNOW 

DELHI  had  fallen,  and  the  first  telling  blow  had  been 
dealt  against  the  sepoy  power,  but  the  end  of  the 
struggle  was  not  yet.  Much,  very  much  remained 
to  be  faced,  and  even  for  the  worn-out  Delhi  Field 
Force  there  was  to  be  no  rest.  For  within  the 
walls  of  Lucknow  a  gallant  little  garrison  stood  at 
bay,  holding  their  own  against  the  hosts  of  the 
enemy. 

"  Soldiers  all  day  and  sentinels  all  through  the  night, 
'    Ever  the  mine  and  assault,  our  sallies,  their  lying  alarms. 

Bugles  and  drums  in  the  darkness,  and  shoutings  and  sound- 
ings to  arms, 

Ever  the  labour  of  fifty  that  had  to  be  done  by  five, 

Ever  the  marvel  among  us  that  one  should  be  left  alive, 

Ever  the  day  with  its  traitorous  death  from  the  loopholes 
around, 

Ever  the  night  with  its  coffinless  corpse  to  be  laid  in  the 
ground. 

Thoughts  of  the  breezes  of  May  blowing  over  an  English 
field, 

Cholera,  scurvy,  and   fever,  the  wound   that  would  not  be 
healed. 

Grief  for  our  perishing  children,  and  never  a  moment  for 
grief. 

Toil  and  ineffable  weariness,  faltering  hopes  of  relief, 

Havelock  baffled,  or  beaten,  or  butchered  for  all  we  knew — 
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Then  day  and  night,  day  and  night,  coming  down  on  the  still 

shattered  walls 

Millions  of  musket  bullets,  and  thousands  of  cannon-balls — 
But  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof,  our  Banner  of  England 

flew." 

And  the  first  thought  of  the  Delhi  force  was  to 
go  with  all  possible  speed  and  join  Havelock  in  his 
splendid  though  so  far  unsuccessful  efforts  to  relieve 
Lucknow.  On  September  24th  a  column  set  out  for 
Cawnpore  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Greathed, 
with  which  Roberts  went  also  as  Deputy- Assistant- 
Quartermaster-General. 

"  Never,"  says  one  of  the  number,  "  did  boys  escape 
from  the  clutches  of  a  schoolmaster  with  greater  glee 
than  we  experienced  that  morning." 

Delhi,  with  its  ghastly  sights  and  memories,  its 
streets  strewn  with  the  dead,  its  courts  and  palaces 
reeking  with  associations  of  fiendish  cruelty,  was  left 
behind,  and  the  column  moved  out  into  fresh  pure 
ah-,  to  breathe  in  life  and  not  death,  to  feel,  for  the 
moment  at  least,  free  under  the  radiant  sky. 

The  position  of  affairs  was  this. 

Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  the  Commissioner  of  the 
whole  province  of  Oude,  of  which  Lucknow  was  the 
capital,  had  never  rested  calmly  on  any  false  feeling 
of  security.  In  private  and  in  public  he  had  never 
feared  to  tell  of  the  dangers  which  lay  so  close  at 
hand,  though  other  men  refused  to  recognise  them. 
That  we  should  have  "  to  strike  anew  for  our  Indian 
Empire"  was  a  thought  which  grew  steadily  in  his 
mind,  a  possibility  which  became  a  probability,  though 
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to  other  men  it  remained  a  phantom.  He  warned, 
but  his  warnings  were  lightly  set  aside ;  he  saw,  but 
there  were  none  hi  high  places  who  would  believe  in 
his  vision.  With  the  outbreak  at  Meerut  he  knew 
that  his  worst  fears  were  realised,  and  at  once  he 
turned  to  the  task  of  protecting  that  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  him.  He  received  no  orders,  so  acting 
on  his  own  responsibility  he  fixed  on  Lucknow  as 
the  most  suitable  place  in  which  to  concentrate 
the  British  troops  and  the  British  families,  and  that 
part  of  Lucknow  called  "The  Residency"  was  the 
part  he  chose  as  being  the  best  to  defend  and  hold 
permanently.  The  question  was  whether  the  position 
could  be  fortified  in  time,  and  Lawrence  was  not  the 
man  to  underestimate  difficulties.  But  he  had  re- 
solved to  nail  the  colours  to  the  mast,  and  with  calm 
forethought,  and  resolute  will,  he  set  to  work.  Every 
hand  was  employed:  ditches  were  excavated,  para- 
pets, stakes,  and  palisades  were  erected ;  slopes  were 
scarped,  ramparts  built,  widened,  and  pierced  for 
batteries ;  roofs  of  houses  protected  by  high-built 
walls ;  windows  and  doors  were  barricaded  and  walls 
loopholed;  great  stores  of  food  and  grain  were  also 
collected. 

"Time  is  everything  just  now,"  runs  a  memo- 
randum written  by  Lawrence  in  his  private  note- 
book; "time,  firmness,  promptness,  conciliation,  and 
prudence.  Each  individual  may  at  this  crisis  prove 
most  useful  or  dangerous;  there  must  be  no  bustle, 
no  appearance  of  alarm,  still  less  of  panic ;  but  at  the 
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same   time    there   must    be    the    utmost  watchful- 
ness." 

By  the  end  of  May  the  sepoys  were  in  universal 
revolt,  but  Lucknow  was  ready  to  face  a  fierce  fight. 
In  June  came  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Cawnpore, 
where  the  garrison,  ill-prepared  for  attack,  had  held 
out  for  eighteen  days,  and  then,  for  the  sake  of  the 
women  and  children,  had  trusted  in  the  fair-sound- 
ing promises  of  Nana  Sahib,  and  had  evacuated 
the  position,  only  to  find  themselves  betrayed  and 
forsaken. 

And  then  the  brunt  of  the  battle  was  directed 
against  Lucknow.  One  assault  after  another  was 
made,  always  to  be  beaten  back  by  the  resolute  but 
fast  diminishing  band. 

"  The  wonder  was,"  wrote  one  of  the  number,  "  not 
that  there  were  so  many  casualties  as  there  were,  but 
that  any  person  was  left  alive  in  the  garrison." 

Lawrence  knew  it  must  be  many  a  long  day  before 
relief  could  come  to  him,  and  he  knew  also  that 
surrender  meant  certain  massacre  to  all  within  the 
walls,  so  "  to  hold  on  "  was  his  fixed  determination. 

But  though  his  hand  had  sown  the  seed,  another 
was  to  reap  the  harvest,  for  early  in  July  he  was 
fatally  wounded  by  a  shell.  To  the  last  he  was 
thinking  of  Lucknow  and  its  safety,  talking  over 
every  point  of  importance  in  its  defence  with  those 
he  had  chosen  to  succeed  him,  drawing  up  rules  and 
suggestions,  laying  on  them  as  a  dying  trust  his  own 
policy  of  "no  surrender."  Then,  with  the  request 
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that  on  his  tomb  might  be  placed  the  words,  "  Here 
lies  Henry  Lawrence,  who  tried  to  do  his  duty,"  he 
gave 

"  His  body  to  the  country's  earth, 
And  his  pure  soul  unto  his  Captain  Christ, 
Under  whose  colours  he  had  fought  so  long." 

And  Lucknow,  thanks  to  his  wonderful  preparations, 
still  held  out.  The  relieving  army  had  started  under 
Havelock,  his  orders  being  to  "  lose  not  a  moment  in 
supporting  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  at  Lucknow  and  Sir 
Hugh  Wheeler  at  Cawnpore,"  but  almost  as  soon  as 
he  had  forced  his  way  up  to  Allahabad  he  got  tidings 
of  the  disaster  at  the  latter  place.  Havelock  was 
now  over  sixty,  but  though  white-haired  and  bat- 
tered, there  was  nothing  of  weakness  in  him,  mind 
or  body.  Like  some  old  Puritan  warrior,  he  feared 
nothing  but  God,  and  before  Him  he  was  as  a  little 
child. 

"  Give  me  wisdom,"  he  prayed,  "  to  fulfil  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  Government  and  to  restore  tran- 
quillity in  the  disturbed  districts." 

"  Soldiers,"  he  said  to  his  men  on  the  yth  of  July, 
the  day  on  which  the  advance  on  Lucknow  was  to 
be  made ;  "  soldiers,  there  is  work  before  us !  Some 
of  you  I  know;  others  are  yet  strangers  to  me;  but 
we  have  a  common  aspiration  which  knits  us  together 
as  one  man.  I  know  you  will  give  me  no  cause  to 
waver  in  the  implicit  confidence  I  have  in  you." 
Then  under  drenching  rain,  to  be  followed  by  the 
heat  of  an  Indian  summer  sun,  the  army  set  out  on 
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a  task  which,  it  was  to  take  them  twelve  weeks  to 
accomplish.  There  were  still  the  women  and  children 
to  be  saved  in  Cawnpore,  for  to  these  Nana  Sahib 
had  promised  safety;  and,  fiend  as  he  was,  no  one 
believed  him  capable  of  injuring  them. 

"  Think  of  our  women  and  children  in  the  power 
of  those  devils  incarnate,"  said  Havelock  to  his  men. 
"  With  God's  help  we  will  save  them,  or  every  man 
of  us  die  in  the  attempt.  I  am  trying  you  sorely, 
but  I  know  the  stuff  you  are  made  of." 

Their  answer  came  in  ringing  cheers. 

But  when  at  last  Cawnpore  had  been  fought  for 
and  won,  it  was  only  to  find  that,  savage  and  foiled, 
Nana  Sahib  had  done  his  last  and  worst,  and  had 
massacred  the  women  and  children  in  cold  blood 
within  the  walls,  while  British  troops  were  close  at 
hand,  fighting  hard  for  their  deliverance. 

"Was  it  any  wonder,"  writes  one,  himself  an  old 
campaigner.  "  that  when  men  carried  back  with  them 
to  camp  a  long  heavy  tress  of  golden  hair,  cut  clean 
through  as  if  by  the  slash  of  a  sharp  sword,  and 
showed  this  token  to  comrades  who  had  been  fight- 
ing and  marching  and  striving  and  straining  that 
this  thing  might  not  be — was  it  any  wonder  that 
our  soldiers  swore  to  exact  a  merciless  retribution 
as  they  stood  around  the  dead  but  eloquent  witness 
to  this  oath  ? " 

Yet  what  a  task  lay  before  them !  Death  and 
disease  had  brought  down  their  numbers  to  fifteen 
hundred,  and  they  had  still  to  fight  their  way 
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through  fifty  miles  of  enemy's  country,  in  which  one 
position  after  another  was  strongly  held,  and  at  last 
to  rescue  a  garrison  of  barely  a  thousand  strong 
which  was  surrounded  by  thousands  of  assailants, 
armed  with  British  guns,  served  with  the  gunners 
British  officers  had  trained.  The  men  were  con- 
fident, and  Havelock  never  flinched.  Yet  he,  at  least, 
had  counted  the  cost.  "The  chances  of  relieving 
Lucknow  are  daily  multiplying  against  us,"  he  wrote ; 
"  the  difficulties  of  an  advance  are  excessive.  Com- 
munications and  information  convince  me  of  the 
extreme  delicacy  and  difficulty  of  the  operation. 
But  it  shall  be  attempted  at  every  risk."  One-third 
of  the  way  was  accomplished  at  a  heavy  loss,  and  then 
Havelock  saw  that  without  reinforcements  a  further 
advance  was  a  useless  sacrifice  of  strength  and  life. 
His  ammunition  would  be  spent  before  he  reached 
the  gates  of  Lucknow,  and  his  fighting  force  would 
be  little  more  than  six  hundred.  To  fall  back  on 
Cawnpore,  there  to  wait  for  men  and  ammunition, 
was  the  course  he  reluctantly  decided  to  take.  To 
order  the  men  to  turn  their  faces  from  Lucknow  was 
as  hateful  to  him  as  it  was  to  those  who  had  to  obey 
the  command.  Early  in  August  Sir  James  Outram 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Dinapore 
and  Cawnpore  divisions,  which  necessarily  gave  him 
the  precedence  over  Havelock,  who  was  commanding 
a  brigade  in  that  division,  and  he  arrived  at  Cawn- 
pore in  September.  His  first  act  was  the  one  which 
has  stamped  him  for  ever  as  the  most  chivalrous  of 
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soldiers,  '  doing  nought  through  vainglory,  but  ever 
esteeming  others  better  than  himself,  valiant,  self- 
denying,  magnanimous,  in  all  the  true  knight,"  as 
runs  the  inscription  on  his  memorial  statue  in 
Calcutta. 

For  now  that  with  reinforcements,  a  final,  and  what 
promised  to  be  a  successful  advance  on  Lucknow 
was  to  be  made,  Outram  declared  that  the  honour 
of  leading  that  advance  must  rest  with  him  who  had 
borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day. 

In  an  army  order,  therefore,  he  published  the 
announcement  that  "  the  Major- General,  in  gratitude 
for  and  admiration  of  the  brilliant  deeds  of  arms 
achieved  by  Brigadier-General  Havelock  and  his 
gallant  troops,  will  cheerfully  waive  his  rank  in 
favour  of  that  officer  on  this  occasion,  and  will  ac- 
company the  force  to  Lucknow,  tendering  his  mili- 
tary services  to  Brigadier-General  Havelock  as  a 
volunteer."  An  act  well  worthy  of  him  who  was 
called  the  Bayard  of  the  East ;  though  an  act  which 
was  no  isolated  impulse,  but  a  piece  which  fitted 
into  a  character  altogether  great  and  generous. 

It  was  to  join  hands  with  this  force,  now  num- 
bering upwards  of  three  thousand,  that  the  column 
from  Delhi,  which  included  Roberts  as  one  of  its 
staff  officers,  set  out  on  that  September  morning. 
Their  first  battle  was  at  Bolandshahr,  where  a 
number  of  the  rebels  who  had  escaped  from  Delhi 
were  gathered  together,  and  where  there  was  some 
sharp  fighting,  altogether  successful  to  the  British. 
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Leading  Hodson's  Horse,  a  dashing  regiment  of  ir- 
regular cavalry,  was  Lieutenant  Hugh  Gough,  who 
had  already  won  his  spurs,  and  who  to-day  is  proud 
to  rank  himself  among  the  oldest  and  most  intimate 
friends  of  Lord  Roberts.  "  It  was  during  this  fight 
that  I  saw  him  first,"  he  says.  "  Riding  about  with 
orders,  and  in  the  very  thick  of  where  danger  was 
rifest,  was  a  slight,  striking-looking,  keen,  young 
officer,  mounted  on  a  Waziri  horse  (a  favourite  horse 
of  John  Nicolson's,  by  the  way),  who  attracted  my 
notice  and  made  an  impression  that  has  kept  that 
meeting  fresh  in  my  mind.  It  was  Lieutenant  Fred 
Roberts,  D.A.Q.M.G.,  then  best  known  as  Bobs." 

And  another  Indian  veteran  describes  him  about 
that  time  as  being  "  a  very  little  man,  who  sat  per- 
fectly on  his  horse — sat,  as  if  he  were  part  of  it,  and 
who  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  pluckiest, 
keenest,  young  staff  officer  in  India."  This  was  no 
small  reputation  to  have  won  in  five  years. 

In  this  fight  at  Bolandshahr,  however,  Roberts 
had  another  narrow  escape,  for  he  saw  a  sepoy  take 
deliberate  aim  at  him  and  fire.  His  horse,  a  high- 
spirited  animal  and  thoroughly  excited,  reared  and 
received  in  his  head  the  bullet  intended  for  his 
master. 

As  the  column  proceeded,  they  came  upon  a 
Hindu  sitting  under  a  tree,  who  had  taken  the  vow 
of  silence.  But  he  pointed  excitedly  to  a  wooden 
platter  at  his  side,  and  on  Roberts  examining  it 
closely  he  found  it  contained  in  a  hollow,  covered 
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with,  a  piece  of  wood,  a  note  from  General  Havelock, 
begging  any  troops  into  whose  hands  it  might  fall 
to  press  on  with  all  haste  to  him,  as  he  sorely  needed 
reinforcements.  Another  urgent  appeal  for  help 
came  from  Agra,  where  the  garrison,  which  had  been 
shut  up  for  three  months,  was  now  daily  expecting 
an  attack,  and  though  it  meant  going  fifty  miles  out 
of  the  way,  Colonel  Greathed  considered  it  the  more 
pressing  appeal  of  the  two. 

Arrived  at  Agra,  all  trace  of  the  rebels  had  van- 
ished, and  the  local  Intelligence  Department  was 
quite  positive  that  they  had  fled  many  miles,  and 
that  there  was  no  need  to  follow  them  up.  Scouts, 
they  declared,  had  been  sent  well  round  the  country, 
and  there  was  no  sign  to  be  found  of  the  enemy. 
Greathed's  column  trustingly  accepted  these  state- 
ments, and  did  not  trouble  therefore  to  reconnoitre 
the  country  for  themselves.  Roberts  marked  out 
the  camp,  and  then  went  up  to  enjoy  a  comfortable 
breakfast  in  the  fort,  leaving  the  troops  to  settle 
down  to  a  well-earned  rest  in  what  seemed  to  be  a 
position  of  the  utmost  security.  Breakfast  had 
scarcely  begun  before  one  shot  after  another  broke 
upon  the  air,  and  Roberts  galloped  back  to  find  that 
great  numbers  of  the  sepoys  who  had  been  concealed 
in  the  fields  of  crops  in  the  near  neighbourhood,  had 
seized  their  opportunity  and  attacked  the  camp  when 
all  was  unprepared,  and  even  piquets  had  not  been 
posted.  Universal  confusion  prevailed.  Thousands 
of  refugees,  thinking  that  with  the  presence  of 
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British  troops  all  must  be  safe,  had  left  the  forts  and 
wandered  down  into  the  town,  and  thousands  of  the 
inhabitants  had  also  turned  out  for  no  other  object 
than  to  see  what  was  going  on.  At  the  sound  of  the 
first  shot  they  all  became  panic-stricken,  and  Roberts 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  fighting  his  way  through 
the  excited  crowd  of  men,  women,  and  children.  In 
the  camp,  too,  there  was  no  order,  for  Greathed  was 
not  to  be  found  for  the  moment,  and  no  one  was 
willing  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  giving 
orders.  But  for  the  steadiness  of  the  troops  and  the 
fine  charges  of  the  cavalry,  the  affair  might  have 
been  very  disastrous.  As  it  was,  the  British  casu- 
alties were  twelve  killed  and  fifty-four  wounded,  and 
that  after  the  enemy  had  been  followed  right  up  to 
their  camp.  However,  to  Roberts,  if  to  no  one  else,  the 
incident  brought  an  all-important  lesson,  and  taught 
him  never  to  trust  to  vague  reports,  but  to  satisfy 
himself  as  to  the  safety  or  otherwise  of  a  position. 

It  had  always  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the 
column,  that  Colonel  Greathed  had  been  given  the 
command  over  the  head  of  Hope  Grant,  the  colonel 
of  the  9th  Lancers,  a  regiment  which  under  his 
leadership  had  done  such  fine  work ;  and  Hope  Grant 
himself,  who  as  senior  regimental  officer  felt  he  had 
been  hardly  used,  had  been  working  his  hardest  to 
get  back  to  his  regiment,  and  to  assume  the  position 
he  rightly  considered  was  his.  Colonel  Greathed 
had  shown  no  special  qualifications  for  his  post,  and 
after  the  Agra  incident,  the  desire  that  Hope  Grant 
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should  take  over  the  command  became  very  pro- 
nounced, letters  being  sent  to  him  begging  him  to 
"  come  on  sharp ;  in  a  mail  cart  if  possible."  Such  a 
request  was  not  an  order,  but  Hope  Grant  consulted 
General  Penny,  then  commanding  the  district  during 
General  Wilson's  absence,  and  also  Neville  Chamber- 
lain, and  it  was  decided  to  send  him  at  once  to  Agra, 
with  written  orders  that  he  should  assume  the  com- 
mand of  the  column.  Accordingly  he  set  out  and 
caught  up  the  column  on  the  way  to  Manipuri,  and, 
to  quote  from  his  own  diary,  "went  straight  to 
Colonel  Greathed's  tent/to  show  him  General  Penny's 
order,  which  he  treated  as  a  good  soldier  ought,  and 
everything  went  on  smoothly."  Roberts,  who  had 
been  mentioned  in  despatches  for  his  good  service 
during  the  fight  at  Agra,  of  course  joined  his  staff, 
and  served  under  him  till  the  end  of  the  mutiny. 

Meanwhile  Havelock  and  Outram  had  forced  their 
way  with  a  column  into  Lucknow.  Baggage,  stores, 
and  practically  everything  save  what  they  stood  up 
in,  had  been  left  behind  at  Alurnbagh,  guarded  by  a 
small  force,  and  so  this  entrance  could  not  in  any 
way  be  described  as  a  "  Relief  of  LucknoAv,"  though 
the  joy  of  the  besieged  garrison  knew  no  bounds. 

"  From  every  pit,  trench,  and  battery ;  from  behind 
the  sandbags  piled  on  sheltered  houses;  from  every 
post  still  held  by  a  few  gallant  spirits ;  even  from  the 
hospital,  there  arose  cheer  after  cheer." 

Once  inside  the  city  Outrarn  took  over  the  com- 
mand, and  it  quickly  became  clear  to  him  that  for 
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the  present  his  force  could  only  act  as  a  reinforce- 
ment, and  that  the  one  course  open  to  him  was  to 
strengthen  and  hold  the  Residency  until  the  place 
should  be  fully  relieved  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who 
with  Hope  Grant's  column  was  on  his  way. 

To  be  unable  to  do  more  was  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment to  Outram,  who  had  been  over-sanguine  as  to 
results,  but  the  present  position  was  inevitable,  and 
the  fact  that  ample  food  supplies  still  remained, 
made  it  easier  for  him  to  arrive  at  this  decision.  He 
occupied  and  fortified  several  outlying  positions,  so 
as  to  give  accommodation  to  his  troops,  and  the 
garrison  was  now  able  more  effectively  to  hold  its 
own  against  attack,  besides  being  able  to  carry  out 
several  successful  sorties.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
Lucknow  could  now  hold  out  for  some  weeks,  but 
Outram  knew  only  too  well  that  under  any  circum- 
stances their  relief  must  be  a  matter  of  time,  and  he 
therefore  sent  out  urgent  messages  at  every  -possible 
opportunity.  One  of  these  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Hope  Grant,  who  accordingly  pushed  forward  in  the 
direction  of  Cawnpore,  where  he  was  to  join  hands 
with  Campbell. 

The  horrors  of  Cawnpore  were  brought  forcibly 
home  to  every  man  of  them,  as  they  gazed  on  the 
places  where  deeds  so  awful  had  been  perpetrated. 
To  Roberts,  whose  heart  has  never  become  hardened 
in  spite  of  all  the  sad  sights  to  which  a  soldier  is 
bound  to  steel  himself,  and  who  to-day  can  never 
see  or  hear  of  suffering  unmoved,  this  entry  into 
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Cawnpore  called  up  "feelings  more  harrowing  than 
it  is  hi  the  power  of  words  to  express,  and  gave 
rise  to  reflections  which  were  quite  maddening." 

But  those  were  days  for  action  and  not  for  useless 
regrets. 

Lucknow  lay  before  them;  Havelock  had  sacri- 
ficed nearly  700  men  to  help  the  garrison  in  holding 
out,  lest  the  fate  of  Cawnpore  should  be  theirs,  and 
now  it  lay  with  these  men  to  crown  that  deed  by 
making  all  that  past  suffering  of  good  avail.  Troops 
and  reinforcements  were  gathering  together  fast,  and 
it  was  here  for  the  first  time  that  Roberts  made 
the  acquaintance  of  those  sturdy,  kilted  Highlanders, 
who  in  later  days  he  learnt  to  know  and  love  so 
well.  Here,  too,  he  met  an  advance  detachment  of 
the  handy  men  from  H.M.S.  Shannon,  who  at  that 
crisis,  as  at  every  other  crisis,  came  to  the  rescue 
with  their  stout  hearts  and  ready  hands. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who  was  now  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  India,  sent  word  that  he  was  leaving 
Calcutta  at  once,  and  it  was  a  great  relief  to  his  mind 
to  know  that  Hope  Grant's  column  had  reached 
Cawnpore.  For  they  provided  him  with  the  troops 
he  wanted,  with  cavalry  and  field  artillery,  and 
above  all  with  plenty  of  transport.  He  ordered  Hope 
Grant  to  start  at  once  for  Alumbagh,  where  there 
remained  a  number  of  Havelock's  sick  and  wounded, 
besides  all  his  stores  and  baggage,  Grant  taking 
with  him  ample  supplies,  and  then  sending  back 
all  his  elephants,  camels,  and  waggons  to  Cawnpore, 
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to  be  used  a  second  time.  A  halt  was  made  about 
half-way  between  Cawnpore  and  Alumbagh,  and 
Roberts  with  another  staff  officer  rode  out  to  fix 
upon  a  good  place  for  the  camp.  They  were  some 
distance  from  the  column,  when  suddenly  a  bullet 
flew  past  them,  and  as  if  by  magic  numbers  of  dark 
figures  sprang  up  all  around  them.  It  was  a  case 
of  galloping  for  their  lives,  and  gallop  they  did,  but 
it  was  a  hair-breadth  escape  for  both  of  them,  and 
had  they  not  been  good  riders  they  would  have  had 
no  chance.  Very  bedraggled,  for  they  had  had  to 
get  through  water,  were  the  two  figures  which  at 
last  reached  the  camp  in  safety,  and  Hope  Grant, 
grasping  each  one  by  the  hand,  welcomed  them 
back  warmly.  "  Well,  my  boys,  well,  my  boys,  never 
thought  to  see  you  again,"  he  told  them,  for  every 
one  had  heard  the  firing. 

On  November  5th  part  of  the  force  reached  Alum- 
bagh, escorting  the  convoy  of  food  and  bringing 
back  several  of  the  sick  in  empty  waggons;  and 
while  here  Roberts,  who  was  on  high  ground,  was 
horrified,  on  looking  down,  to  see  our  troops  in  the 
plain  below  fleeing  in  every  direction.  Past  experi- 
ence had  taught  him  to  expect  an  unlooked-for 
attack,  so  he  rode  off  at  once  to  the  scene  of  action, 
only  to  find  that  the  enemy  on  this  occasion  was 
an  infuriated  swarm  of  bees,  whose  nest  had  been 
broken  up  by  an  officer  who  had  run  his  lance 
through  it !  Our  troops  bolted  as  they  would  never 
have  bolted  from  a  human  enemy,  and  the  cavalry 
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seeing  their  flight  and  not  knowing  the  reason, 
formed  up  ready  for  attack,  before  they  discovered 
the  cause  of  all  the  commotion. 

A  day  or  two  later  Sir  Colin  Campbell  himself 
arrived,  and  the  whole  of  the  force  was  drawn  up 
on  the  plain  that  it  might  be  inspected  by  the 
Chief.  Here  is  a  description  by  an  eye-witness : — 

"  The  field  guns  from  Delhi  looked  blackened  and 
service  worn ;  but  the  horses  were  in  good  condition 
and  the  harness  was  in  perfect  repair;  the  gunners 
bronzed,  stalwart,  and  in  perfect  fighting  case.  The 
9th  Lancers  with  their  flagless  lances,  their  gallant 
bearing,  and  their  lean  but  hardy  horses,  looked 
the  perfection  of  regular  cavalry  on  active  service. 
Wild  and  bold  was  the  bearing  of  the  Sikh  horse- 
men, clad  in  loose  fawn-coloured  dress,  with  long 
boots,  blue  or  red  turbans  and  sashes,  and  armed 
with  carbine  and  tulwar.  Next  to  them  were  the 
worn  and  wasted  remains  of  the  8th  and  75th 
Queen's,  who  with  wearied  air  stood  grouped  under 
their  colours.  Then  came  the  two  regiments  of 
Punjab  Infantry,  tall  of  stature,  with  fierce,  eager 
eyes  under  their  huge  turbans — men  swift  in  the 
march,  forward  in  the  fight,  and  eager  for  pillage. 
On  the  left  of  the  line,  a  waving  sea  of  plumes 
and  tartan,  stood  the  93rd  Highlanders,  who  with 
loud  cheers  welcomed  the  veteran  commander 
whom  they  knew  so  well  and  loved  so  warmly. 
They  were  his  old  familiar  friends.  '  Ninety-third,' 
he  said  at  the  end  of  a  stirring  speech,  'you  are 
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my  own  lads.  I  rely  on  you  to  do  yourselves  and 
me  credit ! '  '  Aye,  aye,  Sir  Colin,'  answered  a  voice 
from  the  ranks,  '  ye  ken  us  and  we  ken  you.  We'll 
bring  the  women  and  bairns  out  of  Lucknow,  or 
we  will  leave  our  ain  bones  there ! ' " 

At  sunrise  next  day  the  advance  began,  but  be- 
fore then  great  excitement  had  been  caused  in  the 
camp  by  the  news  that  an  Irishman  from  Luck- 
now  had  got  out  of  the  city  and  through  the 
enemy's  lines,  bringing  a  communication  from  Out- 
ram.  The  brave  deed  had  been  accomplished  by 
Kavanagh,  a  civilian  clerk,  who,  hearing  that  Outram 
wanted  to  convey  to  Sir  Colin  a  plan  of  the  place 
and  other  practical  hints,  volunteered  for  the  dan- 
gerous errand.  This  was  just  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
which  delighted  Outram,  but  he  honestly  pointed 
out  all  the  risks  before  giving  permission.  Kavanagh 
got  hold  of  an  Oriental  suit  and  dyed  his  skin;  so 
complete  was  his  disguise  that  only  those  in  the 
secret  could  recognise  him,  and  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night  he  slipped  out  accompanied  by  a  trust- 
worthy native  guide.  Many  were  the  perils  by 
land  and  by  water  which  had  to  be  overcome; 
once,  indeed,  they  fell  right  into  the  enemy's  hands, 
and  the  guard  was  turned  out.  But  the  excellent 
disguise,  and  the  ready  answer  that  "they  were 
going  to  inform  their  father  of  the  death  of  their 
brother,  who  had  been  killed  by  a  shot  from  the 
British  intrenchment,"  got  them  safely  through, 
till  at  last  came  the  welcome  challenge  from  a 
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friendly  voice,  "Who  goes  there?"  and  Kavanagh 
was  led  to  the  Chief,  who  eventually  recommended 
him  for  the  Victoria  Cross. 

Acting  on  the  lines  sketched  out  by  Outram,  the 
army  advanced  to  Alumbagh,  which  had  been  held 
for  forty-nine  days  by  less  than  a  thousand  men, 
and  then  pushed  on  towards  the  Dilkusha  Palace, 
which  was  only  two  miles  below  Lucknow ;  and  to 
Roberts  fell  the  responsible  work  of  reconnoitring 
the  road  and  leading  the  force,  work  which  was 
none  too  easy,  considering  the  fields  of  grain  through 
which  they  had  to  pass.  The  distance  was  only 
about  five  miles,  but  the  problem  was  to  choose  a 
road  along  which  the  heavy  guns  could  be  taken, 
and  Roberts  was  relieved  to  find  a  native  guide 
who  could  not  withstand  the  temptation  of  the  sub- 
stantial reward  promised  to  him,  if  he  pointed  out  a 
way  which  could  be  followed  by  the  artillery.  The 
Palace  fell  into  our  hands  after  very  little  resistance, 
as  did  the  Martiniere,  another  useful  building;  and 
having  thrown  up  defences,  Campbell  brought 
forward  supplies  for  fourteen  days,  and  stored  them 
in  the  Dilkusha,  while  from  one  of  the  highest 
pinnacles  of  the  Martiniere  he  was  able  to  get 
into  communication  with  Outram  by  means  of 
signals. 

Until  a  day  or  two  before,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  had 
known  nothing  of  young  Roberts.  Indeed,  on 
finding  him  in  a  senior  staff  officer's  tent  when  he 
had  come  there  to  give  some  important  and  secret 
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orders,  the  stern  old  Chief  had  asked  bluntly :  "  Who 
is  he  ?  Can  he  be  trusted  ? "  But  it  did  not  take 
Sir  Colin  long  to  discover  for  himself  the  ability  of 
his  young  staff  officer,  and  within  a  week  of  the  time 
he  had  first  seen  him,  he  sent  him  off  on  a  difficult 
and  dangerous  piece  of  work. 

On  the  night  before  the  next  advance  was  to  be 
made,  the  Chief  decided  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
ammunition  with  the  force,  and  he  did  not  want  any 
further  delay. 

"Can  you  find  your  way  back  to  Alumbagh  in 
the  dark,  and  be  here  again  with  the  ammunition 
by  morning?"  he  asked  Roberts. 

"I  am  sure  I  can,"  he  answered,  delighted  at  the 
thought  of  an  adventurous  expedition,  and  at  the 
same  time  bethinking  himself  of  his  native  guide 
of  the  day  before,  whom  he  had  put  in  the  care  of 
his  servants,  with  strict  orders  that  they  were  not  to 
let  him  go. 

Sir  Colin  added  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  bit  of 
work,  and  Roberts  could  take  what  escort  he  liked, 
only  at  all  costs  he  must  be  back  at  daybreak,  as  it 
had  been  signalled  to  Outram  that  the  advance 
would  be  made. 

Roberts  at  once  went  to  his  own  General,  Hope 
Grant,  to  report  on  the  orders  he  had  received,  and 
to  arrange  for  the  escort.  The  older  man,  knowing 
the  great  risks  he  would  have  to  encounter,  wished 
him  to  take  some  gth  Lancers,  adding  that  "he 
should  feel  happier  about  him  if  he  had  Englishmen 
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with  him."  But  Roberts  had  a  scheme  of  his  own, 
and  wished  for  native  cavalry,  his  contention  being 
that,  where  everything  depended  on  his  neither 
being  seen  nor  heard,  native  troops  would  move 
more  quietly,  and  should  any  attack  occur  they 
would  be  less  likely  to  get  scattered  in  the  darkness. 
In  the  end  Roberts  overpersuaded  the  General,  but 
it  was  arranged  that  two  other  officers  should  ac- 
company the  force,  Gough  and  Younghusband.  All 
plans  were  quickly  made  for  the  start,  when  Roberts 
found  out  to  his  dismay  that  the  native  guide  had 
escaped.  This  was  a  most  serious  complication,  for 
the  darkness  was  intense,  and  the  unknown  way  to 
be  traversed  was  full  of  pitfalls  and  difficulties. 

"But  go  I  must,"  said  Roberts  decidedly.  "I 
cannot  possibly  go  to  the  Chief  and  tell  him  I  feel 
unable  to  carry  out  a  duty  for  which  he  has  selected 
me." 

So  the  start  was  made,  and  between  getting  off 
the  track  which  did  duty  for  a  road,  and  finding 
themselves  close  up  to  the  enemy's  ^piquets,  added 
to  the  difficulty  of  keeping  together  the  escort,  and 
the  long  string  of  camels  required  for  carrying  back 
the  ammunition,  the  journey  was  an  anxious  one. 
Moreover,  there  was  not  five  minutes  of  time  to 
spare,  and  Roberts  had  to  keep  one  eye  on  his 
compass,  the  other  on  his  w^atch.  But  he  reached 
Alumbagh  in  safety  and  in  good  time,  got  the  camels 
loaded  without  delay,  and  then,  the  night  being  half 
gone,  set  out  on  the  return  journey,  during  which 
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a  difference  of  opinion  occurred  between  Roberts 
and  Younghusband  as  to  the  right  direction  to  make 
for.  Gough  very  wisely  decided  to  stick  to  Roberts, 
whose  powers  of  finding  his  way  about  had  become 
famous,  and  these  two  with  the  escort  and  the 
ammunition  reached  the  Dilkusha  at  the  dawn- 
ing of  the  day,  while  Younghusband  did  not  turn 
up  until  several  hours  after  the  force  had  started. 

Sir  Colic  Campbell  was  rather  anxiously  awaiting 
them,  knowing  how  easily  disaster  might  have  over- 
taken them,  so  Roberts  got  a  warm  welcome  and  a 
few  hearty  words  of  praise,  which  more  than  made 
up  to  him  for  the  anxieties  of  the  night.  Then 
having  made  a  good  breakfast  off  a  gun  bullock 
steak,  he  was  ordered  to  lead  the  advance  guard 
towards  Secunderbagh,  where  the  enemy  had  taken 
up  a  strong  position  in  a  pleasure  garden,  walled  all 
round  and  loopholed  for  musketry  defence. 

Here  there  was  a  desperate  fight,  but  the  naval 
guns  battered  the  breach  at  last,  "  the  tars  seeming 
to  look  on  fighting  as  a  pleasant  pastime,"  and  then 
the  93rd  Highlanders,  led  by  the  veteran  Chief  him- 
self, rushed  on,  raced  by  the  Sikhs,  both  determined 
to  be  first  through  the  breach  and  both  equally 
indifferent  to  the  heavy  fire  poured  down  upon  them. 
The  rebels  fought  with  equal  courage,  but  at  last  the 
gate  was  forced  in,  and  then  came  another  desperate 
hand  to  hand  struggle.  Roses  and  other  flowers 
were  scattered  among  the  dying  in  painful  con- 
trast; the  dead  lay  in  heaps  on  the  ground:  two 
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thousand  of  their  bodies  were  afterwards  counted, 
and  the  whole  sight  was  a  ghastly  one,  for  our  men, 
too,  suffered  heavily. 

"  Even  in  all  the  excitement  and  flush  of  victory, 
it  made  me  feel  what  a  horrible  side  there  is  to  war," 
wrote  Roberts  afterwards,  as  he  remembered  that 
Garden  of  Death. 

But  night  left  the  British  masters  of  the  situation, 
and  then  came  a  short  spell  of  rest,  welcome  to  all, 
but  especially  so  to  Roberts,  who  had  been  almost 
continuously  on  his  horse  and  at  high  pressure,  for 
sixty  hours.  With  morning  came  the  storming  of 
the  Mess  House,  and  this  being  taken,  Campbell 
ordered  Roberts  to  take  the  flag  of  the  2nd  Punjab 
Infantry  and  place  it  on  the  building  as  a  sign 
to  Outram  that  all  was  well.  Three  times  was  it 
knocked  down  by  the  enemy,  and  three  times  again 
did  Roberts  set  it  up.  Outram  was  now  working 
from  the  other  direction,  and  soon  another  British 
flag  floating  over  a  building  close  to  the  Mess  House 
showed  that  besiegers  and  besieged  were  at  last  about 
to  join  hands.  Havelock  and  Outram  came  out  at 
some  risk  to  meet  their  deliverers,  and  volleys  of 
cheers  greeted  them.  Havelock,  who  recognised 
many  of  the  men,  was  specially  touched;  his  eyes 
became  misty  with  tears  and  his  voice  wavered  as  he 
spoke  to  them:  "Soldiers,  I  am  happy  to  see  you! 
Soldiers,  I  am  happy  to  think  you  got  into  this  placo 
with  a  smaller  loss  than  I  had  !" 

And  yet  the  losses  of  the  relieving  force  were  by 
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no  means  light — 43  officers  and  450  men  killed  or 
wounded,  was  the  price  paid  for  the  deliverance  of 
Lucknow. 

In  the  grounds  of  the  Mess  House  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  met  the  two  Generals ;  and  Roberts,  as  a 
staff  officer,  was  present.  It  was  a  scene  not  likely 
to  be  forgotten  by  him.  Shot  and  shell  fell  around, 
a  last  message  of  disappointed  fury  from  the  enemy 
— perhaps,  after  all,  the  most  dramatic  and  fitting 
setting  for  so  impressive  a  scene.  Were  they  not  all 
tough  warriors,  and  was  not  the  sound  of  battle  the 
familiar  sound  to  each  of  them,  the  sound  which 
stirred  their  every  pulse  ? 

Their  meeting  was  but  a  short  one.  There  was  still 
much  to  be  done ;  and  men  of  their  calibre  are  net 
the  men  who  waste  time  on  words.  Campbell,  grave 
and  earnest,  was  "thankful  the  garrison  had  been 
relieved " ;  Outram  was  as  cheery  and  buoyant  as  if 
no  heavy  weight  of  responsibilities  had  been  laid  on 
him;  Havelock  seemed  tired  out  and  ill,  as  if,  now 
that  his  object  was  accomplished,  his  brave  heart 
could  hold  out  no  longer.  Quickly  they  discussed 
as  to  what  should  be  their  plan  of  action,,  and  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  was  not  long  in  resolving  that  the 
women  and  children  must  be  the  first  consideration. 
They  must  be  brought  away  in  safety,  and  an  attack 
on  the  enemy,  tempting  as  was  the  thought  of  it, 
must  be  set  aside  for  the  moment  as  of  secondary 
importance.  Havelock,  Outram,  and  Hope  Grant 
were  disappointed,  and  thought  the  attack  should  be 
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made,  but  Campbell  was  firm,  and  later  on  the  course 
of  events  justified  his  decision. 

Nothing  more  could  be  done  that  day ;  one  and  all 
needed  rest.  But  Sir  Colin  allowed,  neither  to  him- 
self nor  to  his  staff,  comforts  which  were  denied  to 
the  troops,  who  had  served  him  so  well.  And  so,  out 
in  the  open,  they  all  slept  together, 

"While  ever  aloft,  on  the  old  Palace  roof,  the  banner  of 
England  flew." 


CHAPTER    VI 

AFTER     LTJCKNOW 

To  withdraw  the  women  and  children  with  the  sick 
and  wounded  from  Lucknow,  was  a  feat  beset  with 
many  risks,  for  a  great  force  of  the  enemy  still  held 
positions  all  around,  from  which  they  could  send 
forth  a  heavy  fire,  and  the  one  narrow  road  in  the 
rear  was  five  miles  long,  and  had  to  be  guarded  all 
the  way.  But  Campbell  had  splendid  nerve  and 
coolness  for  work  of  this  sort.  The  naval  guns 
under  Captain  Peel  opened  a  terrific  fire  on  the 
Kaisar  Bagh,  in  which  place  the  rebels  were  con- 
centrated. They  took  this  as  the  first  step  towards 
an  assault  and  awaited  the  attack.  Still  the  bom- 
bardment continued;  still  they  waited.  And  all 
the  time  while  the  roar  of  the  guns  had  been  the 
loudest,  silently,  and  secretly  at  midnight,  the  with- 
drawal had  taken  place. 

In  the  Dilkusha,  the  worn-out  and  overwrought 
women  were  in  safety,  so  broken  by  all  their  sufferings 
that  they  were  hardly  able  to  realise  that  their 
deliverance  had  come,  while  only  too  many  of  them 
were  leaving  behind  in  the  lonely  burial-ground, 
graves  which  held  all  that  remained  of  those  who 
had  made  life  dear  to  them. 
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In  the  Residency,  only  those  were  left  who  were 
on  duty  for  the  last  time.  Late  in  the  evening  all 
the  men  were  called  in  from  their  different  posts, 
each  one  was  counted,  and  at  twelve  punctually 
they  marched  out,  past  Inglis  and  Outrain,  who 
stood  at  the  Bailie  Guard  Gate.  They  saluted  the 
Gate,  a  salute  to  the  memory  of  a  gallant  defence. 
All  was  utter  darkness  save  for  a  light  from  some 
burning  guns,  which,  as  they  could  not  be  removed, 
were  being  destroyed. 

Only  Inglis  and  Outram  were  left,  and  Outram 
signed  to  Inglis  to  go  first.  But  he  shook  his  head ; 
he  wished  to  be  the  last  to  leave  the  city  which  he 
with  his  men  had  defended  so  resolutely. 

Outram  understood,  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Let  us  go  together,"  he  said. 

And  so  Lucknow  became  empty  and  deserted  of 
all  living  things,  the  scene  only  of  great  memories, 
of  great  sufferings  heroically  faced,  of  great  dangers 
gallantly  overcome. 

In  the  face  of  50,000  rebels  the  withdrawal  was 
made,  perfect  order  and  discipline  prevailing,  every 
detail  carried  out  as  had  been  arranged.  It  was 
early  morning  before  the  Alumbagh  was  reached, 
and  to  Roberts  fell  the  duty  of  loading  up  the 
waggons  which  were  to  carry  the  women,  the  children, 
and  the  sick  from  the  Dilkusha  to  Alumbagh,  a 
duty  which  he  confessed  to  finding  "  bewildering  in 
the  extreme,"  for  besides  trying  to  get  them  all 
possible  comforts,  plans  had  to  be  made  for  their 
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place  on  the  line  of  march,  their  quarters  in  camp, 
their  feeding,  and  many  other  arrangements.  With 
a  master  stroke  of  diplomacy,  Roberts  divided  them 
into  two  parties,  and  over  each  party  he  set  in 
command  a  married  officer  whose  wife  made  one 
of  the  number  under  him,  and  so  all  the  details 
of  the  journey  were  satisfactorily  coped  with. 

One  very  sad  event  overclouded  the  satisfaction 
felt  by  all  the  troops  at  the  events  of  the  last  few 
days.  In  the  hour  of  victory,  he  who  had  in  so 
large  a  measure  helped  to  win  it,  fell  at  his  post. 
After  a  very  short  illness,  Havelock  died,  his  body 
too  weakened  by  work  and  anxiety  to  make  one 
more  fight  for  life.  "  Principles  alone  are  worth 
living  for  and  striving  for.  In  public  affairs  as  in 
matters  eternal,  the  path  of  popularity  is  the  broad 
way,  and  that  of  duty  the  strait  gate,"  he  had  said 
years  before.  And  having  faithfully  made  Duty 
his  lode-star,  he  could  turn  in  his  dying  moments 
to  Outram,  and  say  gladly,  "  I  have  for  forty  years 
so  ruled  my  life,  that  when  death  carne  I  might  face 
it.  without  fear." 

He  was  buried  under  a  mango  tree  in  the  Alumbagh 
enclosure,  and  the  volley  over  his  grave  was  tired 
by  the  men  who  loved  him,  surely  a  funeral  fit  for 
one  who,  brave  soldier  as  he  was,  had  lived  the 
simplest  and  hardest  of  lives,  and  had  neither  known 
nor  sought  for  the  favours  of  men. 

Sir  Colin  had  undertaken  to  escort  to  some  place 
of  safety  two  thousand  helpless  human  beings,  and  of 
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the  troops  at  his  disposal,  over  four  thousand  had  to 
be  left  with  Outram  at  the  Alumbagh.  When  at 
Cawnpore  a  short  time  before,  two  very  definite 
objects  had  lain  before  him — one  the  relief  of 
Lucknow,  the  other,  the  defeat  of  a  large  force  of 
the  enemy  known  as  the  Gwalior  contingent,  25,000 
of  the  best  trained  and  best  equipped  of  the  native 
troops  in  India,  which  lay  as  "  a  sullen  mass,  a  black 
cloud  on  the  horizon."  The  former  had  seemed  to 
him  the  more  urgent  of  the  two,  and  Cawnpore  had 
been  left  with  a  garrison  of  500  troops,  shortly  to 
be  increased — Windham,  a  Crimean  hero,  well  known 
as  "Redan"  Windham,  being  in  command.  Later 
on  came  the  order  to  Cawnpore,  that  all  possible 
reinforcements  were  to  be  hurried  on  towards 
Lucknow,  and  this  was  loyally  responded  to  by 
Windham.  Only,  in  the  words  of  one  of  his  junior 
officers,  "  there  seemed  to  us  to  be  so  many  starting 
and  none  returning,  and  we  knew  that  the  Gwalior 
contingent  were  on  the  move,  and  moving  towards 
Cawnpore."  A  few  days  later,  and  Cawnpore  was 
once  more  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  among  their 
leaders  being  the  brutal  Nana  Sahib,  who  doubtless 
looked  forward  joyfully  to  a  second  Cawnpore 
massacre. 

Sir  Colin's  force  moved  but  slowly ;  t-ke  heat  was 
intense,  and  the  long  train  of  carts  and  carriages 
were  not  easily  got  across  the  country.  Roberts  was, 
as  usual,  with  the  advance  guard,  his  special  duty 
being  to  choose  and  mark  out  the  camps,  and  then 
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to  see  that  every  one  and  everything  was  fitted  into 
the  right  place.  It  was  not  long  before  he  heard  the 
sound  of  heavy  guns  coming  from  the  direction  of 
Cawnpore,  and  as  no  news  arrived  from  Windham 
Sir  Colin  became  anxious,  and  feared  the  worst.  He 
had  foreseen  the  contingency ;  now  he  must  strain 
every  nerve  to  meet  it. 

The  firing  went  on  ceaselessly,  and  then  came  two 
or  three  messages  from  Windham,  each  one  bearing 
worse  news  than  the  last.  This  is  the  recollection  of 
one  who  was  with  Sir  Colin's  force : — 

"  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  the  whole  army 
was  in  motion,  eagerly  pressing  forward  towards  the 
scene  of  danger.  The  anxiety  and  impatience  of  all 
became  extreme.  Louder  and  louder  grew  the  roar, 
faster  and  faster  became  the  march,  long  and  weary 
was  the  way,  tired  and  footsore  grew  the  infantry; 
death  fell  on  the  exhausted  wounded  with  terrible 
rapidity ;  the  travel- worn  bearers  could  hardly  stagger 
along  under  their  loads ;  the  sick  men  groaned  and 
died ;  but  still '  On,  on,  on ! '  was  the  cry.  Salvos  of 
artillery  were  fired  by  the  field  battery  of  the  advance 
guard,  in  hopes  that  its  sound  might  convey  to  the 
beleaguered  garrison  a  promise  of  coming  aid.  At 
last  some  horsemen  were  seen  spurring  along  the 
road;  then  the  veil  which  had  so  long  shrouded  us 
from  Windham  was  rent  asunder,  and  the  disaster 
stood  before  us  in  all  its  deformity." 

Roberts  was  sent  to  gallop  forward  to  see  if  the 
bridge  was  still  safe,  and  if  so,  to  get  in  touch  with 
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Windham,  and  then  come  back  with  all  the  news  he 
could  obtain.  The  bridge,  he  found,  was  so  far 
uninjured,  but  the  officer  on  guard  there  expressed 
his  opinion  that  it  would  not  remain  safe  for  long, 
as  Windham  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  but  one, 
and  the  outlook  was  as  black  as  it  well  could  be. 
Roberts  made  his  way  to  the*  intrenchments,  in 
which,  crowded  together,  the  desperate  garrison  had 
fallen  back  for  the  night,  and  delivered  his  message 
to  the  General,  who  struck  him  as  being  the  one 
cheery,  calm,  and  collected  man  amidst  a  somewhat 
confused  crowd.  The  city  and  cantonment  he  had 
been  obliged  to  abandon,  he  explained,  but  the  bridge 
of  boats  he  was  still  able  to  protect. 

Suddenly  the  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs  was  heard, 
and  across  the  bridge  there  came  some  cavalry  and 
horse  artillery,  at  their  head  a  grey-haired  man.  As 
he  passed  along  some  of  his  old  Crimean  soldiers 
recognised  him.  It  was  the  Chief  himself!  Cheer 
after  cheer  arose ;  the  presence  of  this  one  man  was 
as  a  host  of  strength.  The  enemy  heard  the  sounds 
of  rejoicing,  and  could  not  understand  the  reason. 
But  later  on  they  knew.  No  sooner  had  Roberts 
started  than  Sir  Colin  grew  restive ;  he  could  not 
brinsr  himself  to  wait,  and  so  he  made  for  the  bridge. 

O  ** 

Here  a  very  simple  matter  decided  him.  The  same 
officer  who  had  given  such  a  gloomy  report  to  Roberts 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  "  Windham's  men  were  at 
their  last  gasp." 

The  old  Chief  tired  up  in  a  second. 
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"How  dare  you  say  of  her  Majesty's  troops  that 
they  are  at  their  last  gasp  ? "  he  asked  in  a 
fury. 

But  at  once  he  made  for  the  intrenchments,  though 
they  were  the  mark  for  all  the  fire  of  the  victorious 
enemy,  and  his  very  presence  there  made  men  feel 
that  already  the  situation  was  saved. 

By  morning  most  of  Sir  Colin's  force  had  arrived. 
The  plain  was  dotted  with  tents.  Again  the  naval 
guns  were  to  the  fore,  and  under  cover  of  their  fire, 
which  beat  that  of  the  enemy,  the  troops  were  got 
safely  across  the  river  after  more  than  thirty  hours 
of  very  anxious  work.  But  the  position  of  the  enemy 
was  one  of  great  strength,  and  to  attack  it,  which 
was  the  only  course  open  to  him,  Sir  Colin  felt  he 
would  need  every  man  he  could  get.  Before  any- 
thing could  be  attempted,  therefore,  the  women  and 
children  must  be  got  in  safety  to  Allahabad,  and 
between  this  place  and  Cawnpore  the  lines  of  com- 
munication must  be  made  secure.  The  arrangements 
for  this  removal  were  left  to  Roberts,  who  himself, 
with  some  native  cavalry,  carefully  scouted  the 
country  round,  and  then  set  himself  to  devise  means 
by  which  the  rough-and-ready  carts  could  be  made 
more  comfortable  and  protected  for  the  sick  men  and 
the  weary  women  who  had  to  set  out  on  yet  another 
journey. 

On  December  $rd  the  convoy  started,  and  Sir 
Colin  held  his  hand  till  it  became  evident  that  all 
had  gone  well  with  it. 
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"  And  now,"  wrote  Roberts,  "  the  time  had  come  to 
give  the  Gwalior  troops  a  repetition  of  the  lesson 
taught  them  at  Agra  in  October.  They  had  had  it 
all  their  own  way  since  then,  but  on  Sunday,  De- 
cember 6th,  I  awoke  refreshed  after  a  good  night's 
rest,  and  in  high  spirits  at  the  prospect  before  us. 
For  we  hoped  to  drive  the  enemy  from  Cawnpore, 
and  to  convince  those  who  had  witnessed,  if  not 
taken  part  in,  the  horrible  brutalities  perpetrated 
there,  that  England's  hour  had  come  at  last." 

By  December  6th  Sir  Colin  had  made  all  his  pre- 
parations, and  had  explained  his  views  to  the  com- 
manding officers  and  the  staff.  His  plan  was  that 
while  pretending  to  attack  the  centre  and  left  of  the 
enemy's  position,  to  really  attack  their  right,  and  so 
cut  off  their  line  of  retreat ;  but  to  accomplish  this 
he  had  only  5000  troops,'  a  small  body  of  cavalry, 
and  35  guns,  as  against  their  25,000.  Roberts 
watched  the  advance  from  the  high  ground  where 
Hope  Grant  and  his  staff  remained  with  the  Chief. 
On  marched  the  Rifle  Brigade  and  the  Highlanders, 
as  coolly  as  if  no  fire  was  directed  against  them,  and 
then  in  fine  style  they  charged  the  enemy  in  the 
brick-kilns.  Here  came  some  very  stiff  fighting,  but 
at  the  critical  moment  up  dashed  Peel  with  his  sailors 
and  his  guns,  and  all  together  they  rushed  the  bridge, 
sending  the  enemy  flying  before  them.  The  head- 
quarters staff  moved  forward  as  far  as  their  deserted 
camp ;  then  Sir  Colin  decided  to  follow  up  the  routed 
rebels  and  to  capture  their  guns. 
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Fourteen  miles  gallop,  with  hardly  a  check,  and 
nineteen  guns  taken  at  the  end  of  it ! 

That  was  a  day  which  Roberts,  who  was  at  Hope 
Grant's  side,  will  always  class  as  among  the  best  day's 
hunting  of  his  life. 

"  Gun  after  gun  was  spiked ;  cartloads  of  ammuni- 
tion lay  strewed  along  the  road.  For  two  miles 
without  a  check,  the  pursuit  was  carried  on  by 
the  1 7th  Battery  alone,  accompanied  by  Hope  Grant 
and  his  staff.  Four  times  in  that  distance  did  we 
come  into  action  to  clear  our  front  and  our  flanks, 
until  General  Grant,  thinking  wisely  we  were  too 
far  from  our  supports,  determined  to  wait  until 
more  cavalry  arrived.  Then  a  small  cloud  coming 
nearer  and  nearer  was  seen  on  the  left,  and  the  head 
of  the  cavalry  column  debouched  from  a  grove.  The 
order  for  a  further  pursuit  was  given;  the  cavalry 
spread  like  lightning  over  the  plain  in  skirmishing 
order.  Sir  Colin  took  the  lead,  and  the  pursuit  was 
continued,  taking  all  the  character  of  a  fox-hunt." 

So  wrote  the  artillery  officer  who  was  with  the  i/th 
Battery.  The  sepoys,  utterly  routed,  threw  down 
their  arms,  as  they  scattered  themselves  far  and  wide, 
and  Sir  Colin  declared  that  not  one  gun  or  ammu- 
nition waggon  had  escaped.  More  than  that,  the 
head  and  brain  of  the  rebel  army  had  been  separated 
from  its  body.  Roberts  was  promptly  ordered  to 
ride  back  to  Cawnpore,  to  select  a  good  piece  of 
ground  for  the  night's  bivouac,  and  by  the  time  the 
camp  was  marked  out,  and  each  corps  as  it  arrived 
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directed  to  its  right  position,  he  was  fairly  tired  and 
extremely  hungry.  Some  cold  mutton  and  bread, 
produced  by  Dighton  Probyn  of  the  Punjab  Cavalry, 
made  a  feast  more  welcome  than  any  costly  banquet, 
and  then  all  the  headquarters  staff  settled  them- 
selves oif  for  the  night  in  the  open ;  Sir  Colin  himself, 
who  made  a  point  of  always  sleeping  where  his  men 
had  to  sleep,  being  among  them. 

But  there  still  remained  the  centre  and  left  of  the 
army  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  during  the  morning 
came  the  news  that  these  had  dropped  back  on 
Bithoor.  In  that  direction  Hope  Grant  was  sent  off 
with  a  brigade  to  pursue  them,  his  orders  being  "  to 
use  his  own  discretion  and  act  upon  circumstances." 

Roberts,  who  of  course  accompanied  him,  was  de- 
lighted at  having  at  last  got  hold  of  a  really  reliable 
native  guide,  for  in  his  branch  of  work  he  was  very 
dependent  on  the  trustworthiness  and  knowledge  of 
these  men.  This  particular  guide,  Unjur  Tiwari  by 
name,  proved  to  be  a  host  in  himself,  and,  in  common 
with  all  the  other  natives  who  came  in  personal 
contact  with  him,  conceived  a  most  touching  devo- 
tion to  Roberts.  Years  afterwards,  when  old  and 
crippled,  he  always  had  himself  carried  to  wherever 
he  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  beloved  master. 

On  December  8th  the  column  left  Cawnpore,  and 
by  daybreak  next  morning  had  covered  a  distance 
of  twenty -five  miles,  and  had  reached  Surajpoor. 
Roberts  was  reconnoitring  with  a  Sikh  escort,  when 
two  native  cavalrymen  sauntered  towards  him,  evi- 
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dently  mistaking  the  Sikhs  for  their  own  people. 
From  one  of  them  some  valuable  information  was 
obtained,  and  Grant,  pushing  on,  found  that  the 
rebels  were  close  by,  and  were  even  then  getting 
their  guns  across  the  river.  Directly  the  cavalry 
and  horse  artillery  came  up  Grant  ordered  the  ad- 
vance, no  easy  matter,  especially  for  the  artillery, 
along  the  heavy  and  uneven  river-bank.  Still  on 
galloped  the  guns,  and  opened  a  tremendous  fire 
which  told  with  great  effect  on  the  enemy,  who  were 
all  crowded  together.  They  broke  and  fled,  but 
their  fifteen  guns  remained  in  Grant's  hands,  and 
there  was  only  one  casualty  in  the  column,  that  of 
the  General  himself,  who  was  very  slightly  wounded 
in  the  foot. 

Sir  Colin  was  greatly  pleased.  The  whole  of  the 
dreaded  Gwalior  contingent  had  been  defeated  and 
dispersed,  and  all  their  guns  had  been  taken,  with 
less  than  a  hundred  casualties  on  the  British  side,  so 
that  he  was  now  free  to  carry  on  the  main  campaign. 
Before  another  move  could  be  made,  however,  he 
had  to  wait  till  the  transport  waggons  which  had 
taken  "  his  greatest  anxieties  "  to  Allahabad  returned, 
and  so  the  troops  settled  down  to  a  welcome  rest 
in  Cawnpore,  where  Roberts,  with  his  usual  craving 
for  knowledge,  spent  the  time  in  going  over  the 
ground  which  had  been  the  scene  of  such  fierce 
struggles,  and  finding  out  all  he  could  about  the 
attacks  and  the  defences  made  round  that  ill- 
fated  spot.  He  had  the  satisfaction,  too,  of 
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knowing  that  the  thoroughness  of  his  work  had 
not  escaped  the  notice  of  his  senior  officers,  for 
General  Hope  Grant  specially  referred  to  it  in  his 
report,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  endorsed  every 
word  of  it. 

Fatehgarh,  situated  half-way  between  Delhi  and 
Allahabad,  was  the  first  place  Campbell  desired  to 
retake,  as  here,  a  force  of  over  five  thousand  rebels 
had  concentrated.  Between  the  Highland  and  Irish 
soldiers  a  certain  amount  of  jealousy  existed,  as  Sir 
Colin  was  supposed  to  be  specially  fond  of  the  former, 
and  to  give  them  therefore  the  posts  of  danger  and 
honour.  So,  while  our  troops  were  waiting  in  readi- 
ness to  attack  a  village  from  whence  the  enemy 
were  pouring  out  a  heavy  fire,  the  Irishmen,  deter- 
mined to  be  well  to  the  front,  took  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  and  without  waiting  for  orders 
dashed  forward  and  completely  cleared  out  the 
enemy.  Sir  Colin  was  furious,  galloped  up  to  the 
regiment  and  reprimanded  them  sharply,  but  all 
in  vain,  for  each  remark  he  made,  they  drowned 
with  a  cry  of,  "Three  cheers  for  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  boys!"  till  his  anger  melted  away  and  he 
left  them  laughing. 

The  enemy  were  retiring,  and  then  came  a  chance 
for  Hope  Grant  with  his  cavalry.  Leading  them 
finely,  he  crashed  in  on  the  flank  of  the  rebel 
forces  as  they  were  making  their  way  along  the 
high  road.  Taken  entirely  by  surprise,  supremo 
panic  prevailed  among  the  enemy,  and  Hope  Grant's 
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cavalry  carried  all  before  them.  The  rout  was  com- 
plete ;  everything  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors ; 
and  throwing  down  their  arms,  those  sepo}^s  who 
escaped  with  their  lives,  fled  in  the  wildest  confusion. 
In  the  full  excitement  of  the  charge,  Koberts  had 
already  done  one  gallant  deed  in  going  to  the  rescue 
of  a  loyal  native  soldier,  who  must  have  been  killed 
but  for  his  assistance;  and  before  the  day  was  over, 
another  chance  of  distinguishing  himself  had  come 
in  his  way,  a  chance  which  he  seized  upon,  and 
which  won  for  him  that  bronze  medal  with  its  un- 
varnished inscription,  "  For  Valour,"  the  dearest 
treasure  in  the  world  to  every  British  soldier.  See- 
ing two  sepoys  making  off  with  a  standard,  he 
determined  to  get  it  away  from  them,  and  galloping 
after  them,  made  for  them,  with  drawn  sword.  Seiz- 
ing the  pole  of  the  standard,  he  tried  to  wrench  it 
from  the  hand  of  the  man  who  held  it,  but  the 
second  man  pointed  his  musket  straight  at  him 
and  fired.  By  an  extraordinary  bit  of  good  luck 
the  piece  failed  to  explode,  and  the  next  moment 
the  one  sepoy  had  .fled,  the  other  lay  dead,  and 
Roberts  held  the  standard  in  his  hands. 

That  evening,  the  high  spirits  of  the  troops  knew 
no  bounds,  and  as  the  cavalry  came  riding  back,  Sir 
Colin  received  an  ovation  which  touched  him  deeply. 

"  In  front  came  the  gth  Lancers,  with  three  captured 
standards  at  their  head,  the  wild  looking  Sikh- 
horsemen  rode  in  the  rear.  As  they  passed  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  he  took  off  his  hat  to  them 
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with  some  words  of  praise  and  thanks.  The  Lancers 
shook  their  lances  in  the  air  and  cheered ;  the  Sikhs 
took  up  the  cry,  waving  their  sabres  above  their 
heads.  The  men  carrying  the  standards  gave  them 
to  the  wind;  the  Highland  Brigade,  who  were  en- 
camping close  by,  ran  down  and  cheered  both  tho 
victorious  cavalry  and  the  veteran  chief,  waving  their 
bonnets  in  the  air.  It  was  a  fair  sight,  a  reminder  of 
the  old  days  of  chivalry." 

Without  opposition  the  force  marched  next  day 
to  Fatehgarh,  from  which  place  the  rebels  had  fled 
in  such  haste  that  they  left  much  valuable  stuff 
behind  them.  Then  came  a  long  pause.  The  whole 
army  expected  to  move  forward;  the  weather  was 
cool,  the  health  and  spirits  of  the  men  good.  Yet 
day  after  day  the  camp  remained  stationary,  and  after 
the  first  few  days  of  welcome  rest  in  the  shaded  grove, 
the  troops  began  to  clamour  for  action.  Gradually 
the  cause  of  delay  leaked  out,  which  proved  to  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  Sir  Colin  Campbell  and 
the  Governor-General,  Lord  Canning,  as  to  the  course 
of  action  to  be  taken  now.  The  former  naturally 
looked  at  events  from  purely  a  soldier's  point  of  view; 
the  Governor-General  had  to  take  into  consideration 
other  sides  of  the  question,  and  he  strongly  urged 
that  Lucknow  should  be  retaken  at  once,  as  every- 
thing would  stand  or  fall  for  the  natives  by  what 
happened  in  Oude;  while  Sir  Colin  held  that  Lucknow 
could  wait  till  the  autumn  and  be  the  crowning-point 
of  a  campaign,  reached  when  every  step  leading  up 
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to  it  had  been  made  secure.  So  strongly  did  Canning 
and  the  Government  of  India  insist,  that  Sir  Colin 
had  no  option  but  to  act  on  their  opinion,  and  it  is 
now  generally  admitted  that  their  judgment  was  the 
right  one. 

Nothing  could  have  been  better  in  tone  and  spirit 
than  the  letters  which  passed  between  the  two  chiefs, 
and  Sir  Colin  with  the  utmost  loyalty  set  himself 
to  the  task  laid  upon  him.  He  had  a  siege  train 
equipped,  guns,  ammunition,  and  stores  brought  up, 
and  by  the  end  of  February  was  on  his  way  towards 
Lucknow,  a  really  large  force  under  his  command, 
which  amounted  to  thirty  thousand  men,  and  over  a 
hundred  and  fifty  guns  by  the  time  all  the  rein- 
forcements had  arrived.  Those  were  the  days  when 
an  enormous  amount  of  transport  accompanied  every 
force,  and  Roberts  had  a  continuous  and  somewhat 
monotonous  sphere  of  work  before  him  in  superin- 
tending the  passage  of  troops  and  stores  over  the 
bridge  of  boats,  and  marking  out  the  camps  to  be 
occupied  by  all  the  different  brigades.  But  in  this, 
as  in  everything  else  he  undertook,  he  delighted  all 
those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  "  Roberts  is  a 
rare  man,"  wrote  an  adventure-loving  sailor,  Captain 
Oliver  Jones,  who  had  managed  to  get  out  to  see 
what  campaigning  in  India  was  like,  "one  who,  to 
uncommon  daring  and  bravery  in  the  field,  and  un- 
flinching hard-working  discharge  of  duty  in  the  camp, 
adds  the  charm  of  cheering  unaffected  kindness 
and  hospitality  in  the  tent.  His  acquaintance  and 
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friendship  are  high  prizes  to  those  who  obtain 
them." 

Hope  Grant  was  in  charge  of  the  cavalry  division, 
and  on  reaching  the  Alumbagh  and  Dilkusha,  the 
important  duty  of  placing  the  outposts  was  handed 
over  to  him,  as  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  formed 
the  highest  opinion  of  his  foresight  and  caution. 
Roberts  rode  round  with  him  while  engaged  in  this, 
and  has  more  than  once  gratefully  acknowledged  how 
many  useful  hints  and  lessons  he  received  from  this 
finest  of  cavalry  officers. 

From  the  3rd  of  March  to  the  22nd  the  struggle 
continued  for  the  possession  of  a  city  twenty  miles  in 
circumference,  defended  by  120,000  men,  who  for 
three  months  had  worked  to  make  every  point  secure. 
Then  the  rebels  saw  that  the  game  was  up,  and  once 
more  the  flag  of  England  waved  over  Lucknow. 
Roberts  had  for  some  time  been  ailing,  and  only  his 
own  high  spirits,  and  his  determination  to  hold  out 
while  there  was  anything  to  be  done,  had  kept  him 
going  through  these  last  months  of  terrible  strain. 
But  there  are  limits  to  any  man's  power  of  endurance, 
and  when  once  Lucknow  had  been  taken,  his  health 
broke  down  badly.  He  declared  a  change  to  the  hills 
would  set  him  up,  but  the  doctors  wisely  insisted  on 
England,  and  so,  early  in  April,  when  he  had  com- 
pleted six  years  of  eventful  service  in  India,  such 
years  as  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  young  man  to 
live  through,  he  left  Lucknow,  carrying  with  him  the 
good  wishes  of  every  one,  from  the  Commander-in- 
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Chief,  who  praised  him  warmly  and  promised  him 
promotion,  to  the  soldiers  themselves,  who  had  found 
that  he  always  treated  them  with  the  kindliest  con- 
sideration. 

"  Roberts  is  as  good  as  he  is  brave,"  wrote  a  brother 
officer  at  that  time,  and  certainly  there  can  have 
been  few  regrets  to  overcloud  his  natural  happiness, 
as  he  set  sail  for  England  early  in  the  May  of  1858. 
Behind  him  lay  work  conscientiously  done,  hardships 
pluckily  faced,  dangers  safely  overcome,  and  the 
proud  memory  of  having  been  closely  and  intimately 
associated  with  such  men  as  Nicolson,  Lawrence, 
Havelock,  Campbell,  Chamberlain,  and  Hope  Grant, 
with  many  others  of  lesser  fame,  whose  names  light 
up  with  undying  brilliancy,  pages  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  dark  and  disastrous.  Before  him  lay 
the  pleasurable  prospect  of  a  holiday  at  home,  among 
those  most  dear  to  him,  and  to  crown  all,  was  the 
knowledge  that  he  had  made  some  progress  along 
the  path  of  duty,  which  is  the  one  true  way  to 
glory. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE    ABYSSINIAN   EXPEDITION 

SIR  ABRAHAM  and  Lady  Roberts  had  made  their 
home  in  Waterford,  which  was  then  a  very  lively 
little  garrison  town,  and  there  was  no  small  excite- 
ment among  the  people  in  the  place,  when  it  was 
known  that  the  young  soldier,  who  had  been'  through 
such  thrilling  experiences  with  so  much  honour  to 
himself,  was  coming  to  stay  in  their  midst. 

Cameras  and  biographs  had  not  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  our  troops  in  India,  and  the  news  which 
had  reached  England  had  been  of  far  too  scanty  a 
nature  to  satisfy  the  intense  interest  which  had  been 
aroused  in  the  country,  stirring  it  to  the  very  core. 
Here  in  "  little  Freddy  Roberts  "  was  one  who  could 
tell  of  things  he  had  seen,  who  had  taken  part  in  all 
the  chief  acts  of  that  tragic  drama,  and  who  at  the 
same  time,  was  "  a  most  modest  and  unaffected  young 
man,  full  of  intelligence,  and  with  a  happy  knack  of 
describing  all  his  experiences  in  a  perfectly  simple 
and  straightforward  way."  Small  wonder  then  that 
the  good  people  of  Waterford  made  much  of  him. 

It  was  a  very  quiet  life  which  he  lived  for  the  next 
few  months,  but  he  found  pleasure  in  it  all,  in  the 
delight  of  being  once  more  with  his  father,  who 
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seemed  to  him  as  strong  and  vigorous  as  ever;  of 
seeing  his  mother,  who  to  his  joy  was  "  even  more 
beautiful  than  when  he  had  left  her  " ;  and  of  gazing 
on  the  fresh  green  trees  and  fields  of  home,  a  delicious 
rest  to  eyes  "  wearied  with  the  deadly  whitey-brown 
sameness  of  dried-up  sandy  plains." 

Before  his  leave  was  up,  he  became  engaged  to  a 
young  lady  who  was  staying  with  her  married  sister 
near  Waterford,  and  of  whom  he  had  therefore  seen 
a  great  deal.  Herself  a  soldier's  daughter,  she  was 
ready  to  become  a  soldier's  wife,  and  to  face  the  hard- 
ships and  discomforts  of  life  in  a  far-off  land,  with 
the  husband  of  her  choice.  They  were  married  in 
May,  and  in  the  middle  of  his  honeymoon  Roberts 
was  commanded  to  go  to  Buckingham  Palace,  that 
the  Queen  might  herself  give  him  the  Victoria  Cross. 
He  had  asked  for  three  months  extra  leave  to  save 
his  wife  the  trying  journey  through  the  Red  Sea  in 
the  intense  heat,  but  he  was  told  that  unless  he  went 
out  at  once  he  would  lose  the  chance  of  a  good 
appointment  in  the  Quartermaster-General's  Depart- 
ment, and  that  decided  the  matter  for  both  of  them. 
In  June  they  set  sail,  and  almost  immediately  on  his 
arrival  Roberts  was  put  in  charge  of  all  the  camp 
arrangements  in  connection  with  the  great  tour 
which  was  to  be  made  by  Lord  Canning  through 
Oude  to  the  Punjab,  that  he  might  meet  the  native 
chiefs,  and  reward  those  who  had  not  wavered  in 
their  loyalty.  The  Commander- in-Chief  had  specially 
recommended  him  for  the  post  in  a  private  letter  to 
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Lord  Canning,  describing  him  as  "a  particularly 
gentlemanlike,  intelligent  and  agreeable  young 
officer." 

Events  in  India  had  changed  during  the  year 
Roberts  had  been  at  home.  The  Mutiny  had  died 
out ;  in  the  face  of  the  fiercest  opposition  "  Clemency 
Canning"  had  held  to  his  policy  of  conciliation, 
"mercy  without  weakness,  and  indulgence  without 
compromise"  being  his  watchwords.  The  govern- 
ment of  India  had  passed  from  the  East  India  Com- 
pany to  the  Crown,  and  this  had  been  announced  in 
a  Royal  Proclamation,  read  with  great  pomp  and 
ceremony  at  every  military  and  civil  station  in  India 
on  the  ist  of  November  1858,  the  Queen  herself 
having  drafted  the  womanly  and  noble  words,  which 
breathed  of  justice  to  all  creeds  and  classes,  freedom, 
generosity,  and  good  government.  Lord  Canning  was 
appointed  as  first  Viceroy. 

"  It  is,"  he  wrote  in  acknowledgment  to  the  Queen, 
"Lord  Canning's  earnest  hope  and  prayer,  that  so 
long  as  this  high  function  shall  be  in  his  trust,  it 
may  be  administered  in  a  spirit  not  unworthy  of 
your  Majesty,  and  that  when  he  shall  deliver  it  again 
into  your  Majesty's  hands,  it  shall  be  found  to  be 
without  spot  or  stain  from  any  act  or  word  of  his." 

The  tour,  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  made,  was  to 
be  carried  out  on  a  gorgeous  and  magnificent  style, 
with  all  the  pomp  which  is  so  dear  to  the  heart  of 
Eastern  people,  and  which  alone  can  impress  them 
with  awe  or  admiration.  No  small  responsibility 
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was  laid  on  Roberts,  who  had  to  collect  the  tents, 
provide  for  the  troops,  and  the  long  trains  of  servants, 
and  arrange  for  elaborate  ceremonies,  all  of  which 
duties  were  certainly  strange  and  new  to  a  young 
soldier,  whose  only  school  as  yet  had  been  one  of  the 
sternest  active  service. 

But  he  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the 
preparations,  and  when  Lord  and  Lady  Canning 
joined  the  camp  at  Cawnpore,  both  were  delighted 
with  the  arrangements  which  had  been  made. 

Mrs.  Roberts  went  with  her  husband,  and  together 
they  passed  through  the  places  which  but  a  short 
while  before  he  had  seen  under  circumstances  in  such 
vivid  contrast  to  the  present.  The  mud  parapet 
thrown  up  at  Cawnpore  by  the  desperate  garrison 
still  stood  in  some  places,  but  the  site  of  the 
well  was  covered  with  weeds,  and  close  to  the  spot 
where  the  last  stand  had  been  made,  there  was  now 
pitched  the  camp  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  while 
the  splendour  of  the  State  entry  into  Lucknow  later 
on  called  up  memories  of  that  other  entry,  when 
every  inch  of  the  ground  had  to  be  fought  for  and 
dearly  won. 

Now  all  was  changed.  "  Everywhere  could  be  seen 
signs  of  public  rejoicing.  There  were  brilliant  caval- 
cades, processions  of  elephants.  The  streets  were 
lined  with  multitudes,  eagerly  gazing,  wrapt  in 
attention.  The  house-tops  were  crowded  with  spec- 
tators. There  were  brilliant  illuminations,  with  the 
spray  of  fountains  and  the  flash  of  lights,  and  the 
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forms  of  mosques  and  temples  were  marked  by 
luminous  lights  against  the  black  sky.  Traitors  at 
heart,  who  had  vainly  imagined  that  the  British 
power  was  burnt  to  ashes,  now  saw  it  rising, 
Phoenix-like,  grander  than  ever." 

One  after  another  all  the  old  spots  were  visited, 
Agra,  Meerut,  and  Delhi  included ;  and  in  spite  of  his 
responsibilities  the  Camp  Commandant  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  tour.  All  went  well  in  his  depart- 
ment, thanks  to  his  own  grasp  of  details  and  his 
untiring  energy.  His  wife  was  greatly  interested 
in  a  life  so  new  and  full  of  variety,  while  Lady 
Canning,  most  charming  of  women,  never  failed 
in  her  turn  to  study  their  comfort  and  to  include 
them  in  every  pleasure  where  possible.  From  a 
political  point  of  view  also,  the  expeditions  were 
altogether  successful. 

On  hearing  that  a  force  was  to  be  sent  to  China, 
under  Hope  Grant,  Roberts  was  very  eager  to  accom- 
pany it,  and  was  extremely  disappointed  at  finding 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  had  passed  him  over.  A  few 
days  later  there  came  an  explanation,  for  the  old 
Chief  took  Mrs.  Roberts  in  to  dinner  one  evening  and 
remarked  "  that  he  had  not  sent  her  husband,  know- 
ing how  trying  it  would  be  for  her  to  be  left  so 
soon  alone  in  a  strange  country ;  and,"  he  added,  "  I 
think  I  have  earned  your  gratitude  if  I  have  not 
managed  to  satisfy  every  one  by  these  China  appoint- 
ments." 

To  his  amazement  the  young  wife  looked  at  the 
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matter  in  a  very  different  light.  "  I  am  afraid,"  she 
said,  "I  cannot  be  altogether  grateful  to  you  for 
making  my  husband  feel  that  I  am  ruining  his 
career,  by  standing  in  the  way  of  his  being  sent  on 
service.  You  have  done  your  best  to  make  him 
regret  his  marriage." 

This  was  too  much  for  Sir  Colin.  "I  will  never 
try  and  help  a  woman  again,"  he  declared.  "  I  did 
the  one  thing  I  thought  you  would  like,  and  I  have 
only  succeeded  in  making  you  angry." 

But  in  his  heart  he  admired  her  plucky  deter- 
mination to  put  her  husband's  career  before  her 
own  private  feelings,  and  the  two  became  firm 
friends. 

When  the  last  of  the  tours  had  been  accomplished, 
Roberts  returned  to  Simla,  the  army  headquarters,  and 
then  followed  a  spell  of;  office  work  and  office  routine, 
of  which  there  was  more  than  a  usual  amount  to  be 
done  at  this  particular  time.  For  with  the  ending 
of  the  Mutiny,  the  old  order  of  things  had  passed 
away  and  the  new  order  had  to  be  brought  into 
being.  The  army  of  the  East  India  Company  had 
no  longer  a  separate  existence,  but  was  merged 
into  one  force  known  as  the  Queen's  Army,  an 
arrangement  which  was  bitterly  resented  by  many 
of  the  Company's  troops,  who  declared  it  to  be 
a  breach  of  faith.  In  the  end  such  men  as 
were  discontented  were  allowed  the  option  of 
returning  to  England,  and  this  nearly  two-thirds 
decided  to  do.  To  make  up  the  deficiency,  a 
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large  number  of  recruits  were  brought  out  from 
home.  Then  there  were  the  officers  to  be  con- 
sidered, as  the  disbanding  of  native  regiments, 
the  creating  of  irregular  forces,  and  the  filling 
up  of  important  posts,  had  quite  upset  the  old 
machinery,  and  had  thrown  everything  out  of  gear. 
Many  schemes  were  suggested,  talked  out,  and 
found  to  be  unworkable,  till  at  last  one,  drawn  up 
by  Colonel  Norman,  was  accepted,  and  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  Indian  Staff  Corps,  a  body  which 
all  officers  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  dislocation  of 
the  last  few  years  could  join,  and  in  which  there 
was  a  regular  plan  for  promotion.  All  these  changes 
brought  an  enormous  amount  of  work  through  the 
department  in  which  Roberts  was  engaged,  work 
which  was  very  well  worth  the  doing,  and  yet  which 
was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  monotonous. 

As  one  result  of  the  new  arrangements,  he  ob- 
tained his  promotion,  and  jumped  very  quickly 
from  the  rank  of  lieutenant  to  that  of  brevet- 
major,  this  last  step  being  a  reward  for  his 
services  through  the  Mutiny.  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  who 
had  succeeded  Sir  Colin  Campbell  as  commander-in- 
chief,  took  a  fancy  to  Roberts  from  the  first,  a  piece 
of  good  fortune  Avhich  the  young  officer  declared  was 
entirely  owing  to  the  fact  that  Sir  Hugh  noticed  and 
admired  the  beautiful  Arab  horse  he  was  riding  the 
day  when  all  the  staff  went  out  to  meet  him  on  his 
arrival  at  Simla.  But  any  one  who  knew  the  strict 
old  soldier,  with  his  keen  sense  of  discipline  and 
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justice,  knew  that  no  beautiful  Arab  horse  would 
have  won  for  its  rider  a  place  on  his  staff,  had  not 
that  rider  proved  himself  fully  worthy. 

Thorough  in  carrying  out  all  he  undertook,  and  a 
hard  worker  who  never  spared  himself,  Sir  Hugh 
started  at  once  on  a  flying  visit  through  the  country, 
that  he  might  inspect  the  troops,  and  see  all  he  could 
for  himself,  and  he  specially  picked  out  Roberts,  who 
was  now  a  recognised  authority  on  travelling  through 
India,  to  go  with  him.  They  went  as  far  as  the 
Derajat  frontier,  a  new  part  of  the  country  then  to 
Roberts,  but  one  which  in  later  years  he  learnt  to 
know  all  too  well,  and  also  over  the  districts  where 
Sir  Hugh  Rose  had  made  his  reputation,  and  where 
he  was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

Once  back  at  headquarters  again,  the  Chief 
turned  his  attention  to  bracing  up  the  tone  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  army  generally,  and  took  especial 
trouble  hi  working  out  schemes  to  provide  the  men 
with  more  recreations  and  interests  in  their  spare 
time,  so  that  when  his  five  years  were  up  and  he 
returned  to  England,  to  the  great  regret  of  all,  it  was 
admitted  universally  that  never  had  the  army  in 
India  been  in  such  an  efficient  state. 

But  before  long  Roberts  had  another  taste  of  the 
active  service  which  was  so  much  to  his  liking ;  for  in 
1863,  trouble  broke  out  on  the  North-West  Fron- 
tier, which  was  not  settled  until  nearly  forty  English 
officers  and  800  men  had  been  killed  or  wounded  in 
the  battles  round  the  Mahaban  mountain. 

I 
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For  years  past,  a  set  of  desperate  and  violent  out- 
laws from  a  village  called  Sitana,  had  been  freely 
swooping  down  on,  and  devastating  our  territories, 
kidnapping,  robbing,  and  occasionally  murdering,  the 
peaceful  and  friendly  traders  on  the  high  roads. 
Already  one  expedition  had  been  sent  against  them 
and  had  successfully  driven  them  off,  while  the  neigh- 
bouring rulers  had  signed  an  agreement  promising 
to  keep  these  fanatics  out  of  Sitana.  But  the  links 
and  traditions  which  exist  between  these  tribes,  who 
love  fighting  for  its  own  sake,  and  who  are  continu- 
ally engaged  in  quarrels  among  themselves,  invariably 
bind  them  together  against  an  outside  foe,  and  such 
an  agreement  was  of  no  real  value. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  fanatics,  supplied  with 
fresh  fighting  men  and  money,  were  carrying  on  their 
old  game.  Lord  Elgin,  the  Viceroy,  was  against 
embarking  on  another  expedition,  and  Denison,  the 
cool-headed,  far-seeing  Governor  of  Madras,  declared 
that  "  to  meddle  with  these  hill  people  at  all  at  this 
time  was  very  impolitic,  for  that  in  attacking  them 
we  had  nothing  to  gain  and  everything  to  risk."  But 
Elgin  was  overpersuaded  by  the  Governor  of  the 
Punjab,  who  was  confident  that  this  was  the  moment 
when  a  blow  could  and  should  be  struck  effectively ; 
and  though  Sir  Hugh  Rose  strongly  urged  waiting 
for  a  few  months,  till  more  troops  and  better  trans- 
port could  be  provided,  the  Government  decided 
that  the  expedition  should  set  off  at  once. 

General  Neville  Chamberlain  was  given  the  com- 
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maud,  and  it  was  no  fault  of  his  or  of  his  troops,  that 
at  first  things  went  badly.  It  was  necessary  that 
the  British  force  should  make  for  the  Umbeyla 
Pass,  and  to  do  this  meant  marching  through  the 
country  of  the  Buners,  a  tribe  of  whom  little  was 
known  except  that  they  had  nothing  in  common 
with  the  fanatics,  and  were  disposed  to  be  friendly. 
Chamberlain  was  assured  by  those  who  should  have 
known,  that  no  opposition  need  be  feared  from  these 
Buners.  At  the  same  time,  though  relying  on  their 
friendliness,  no  notice  was  given  to  them  that  a 
British  force  was  to  pass  through  their  valley  until 
the  last  moment,  and  then,  not  unnaturally,  their 
suspicions  were  aroused.  True,  a  proclamation  had 
been  sent  in  a  hurried  way,  assuring  them  that 
no  harm  would  be  done  to  them,  nor  would  their 
independence  be  interfered  with;  but,  as  it  was 
sensibly  remarked  at  the  time,  "  even  supposing  the 
proclamations  ever  reached  their  destination,  was  it 
likely  that  a  brave  race  of  ignorant  men  would  stop 
to  consider  the  meaning  of  a  paper  they  could  not 
read,  when  the  arms  of  a  supposed  invader  were 
glistening  at  their  door  ? "  The  fanatics  had  also 
worked  cleverly  on  the  feelings  of  the  excitable 
Buners,  as  a  letter  which  later  on  fell  into  our 
hands  showed  clearly. 

."The  infidels,"  they  had  written,  "are  extremely 
deceitful  and  treacherous,  and  will,  by  whatever 
means  they  can,  come  into  these  hills  and  declare 
to  your  people  that  they  have  no  quarrel  with  them. 
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It  is  therefore  proper  for  you  not  to  give  in  to  their 
deceit,  for  when  they  get  an  opportunity  they  will 
ruin,  torment,  and  put  you  to  many  indignities, 
appropriate  to  themselves  your  wealth  and  posses- 
sions, and  injure  your  faith."  So  the  Buners  de- 
cided to  oppose  the  British  force ;  Chamberlain  met 
with  a  sudden  and  unlooked-for  check,  and  what 
had  been  undertaken  simply  as  a  small  expedition, 
became  nothing  short  of  a  frontier  war. 

The  Akhoord  of  Swat,  whose  power  over  the  hill 
and  plain  tribes  was  great,  joined  the  Buners,  and 
soon  all  the  hills  round  the  Umbeyla  Pass  were 
occupied  by  thousands  of  those  who  had  answered 
his  call.  Chamberlain  held  two  important  and  com- 
manding points,  the  Eagle's  Nest  and  the  Crag 
Piquet,  but  the  tribesmen  held  still  higher  ridges; 
so  with  their  great  numbers  and  their  inborn  know- 
ledge of  this  mountain  warfare,  they  delivered  one 
furious  assault  after  another,  and  at  three  different 
times  took  the  Crag  Piquet,  though  it  was  always 
wrenched  back  from  them  by  Chamberlain's  force, 
who  possessed  all  the  dash  and  the  daring  of  their 
leader.  But  our  losses  were  heavy,  and  it  was  felt 
that  the  aspect  was  serious.  When  the  news  came 
that  Chamberlain  and  Colonel  Hope,  the  commander 
of  the  Highland  Brigade,  had  been  seriously  wounded, 
and  that  nothing  but  a  defensive  position  was  pos- 
sible, the  Governor  of  the  Punjab  took  alarm,  and 
expressed  the  opinion  that  as  it  would  be  some  while 
before  reinforcements  could  arrive,  and  as  anything 
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like  a  disaster  would  have  a  most  dangerous  effect, 
coming  at  that  time,  Chamberlain's  force  should 
withdraw  to  the  plains,  and  the  whole  expedition 
should  be  abandoned.  To  add  to  all  the  other 
difficulties,  Lord  Elgin,  the  Governor-General,  was 
dying,  and  for  the  moment  there  was  no  responsible 
head. 

Sir  Hugh  Hose,  on  hearing  the  bad  news,  at  once 
moved  to  Lahore,  and  was  indignant  at  the  words 
"withdraw  and  abandon."  But  before  taking  any 
decided  action,  he  resolved  to  hear  first  hand  the 
exact  state  of  affairs,  and  sent  off  two  officers  on 
whose  opinions  he  could  rely,  to  bring  back  a  report 
to  him.  These  officers  were  Colonel  Adye  and  Major 
Koberts.  They  found  the  British  camp  well  in- 
trenched, but  the  fighting  had  told  seriously  on  their 
numbers,  and  Roberts  was  much  distressed  at  seeing 
Chamberlain  suffering  greatly  from  his  wound.  Still 
no  one  in  the  force  would  hear  of  withdrawal  now, 
and  after  carefully  looking  at  the  matter  from  every 
point,  both  the  special  officers  formed  the  same 
opinion.  Reinforcements  were  being  hurried  along, 
and  though  the  tribesmen  were  a  dangerous  and 
powerful  combination,  they  already  seemed  out  of 
spirits  and  unsettled;  so  that  with  the  arrival  of 
more  troops  there  was  no  reason  why  a  successful 
forward  move  should  not  be  taken,  while,  for  the 
moment,  the  force  held  one  of  the  strongest  positions 
possible. 

Sir  William  Denison,  Acting  Governor,  was  a  good 
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soldier  and  a  shrewd  man.  In  strong,  clear  language 
he  protested  against  "  so  cowardly  a  policy  as  a  with- 
drawal, which  could  only  have  a  moral  effect  of  the 
worst  description,"  and  telegraphed  to  Sir  Hugh  Rose 
at  Lahore  telling  him  to  carry  on  the  expedition  with 
vigour,  and  assuring  him  of  his  entire  confidence. 
General  Garvock  was  given  the  command,  and  under 
him  were  nine  thousand  men,  all  thirsting  for  a 
fight. 

The  Buners  changed  their  tone,  and  in  a  half- 
hearted way  sent  their  envoys  to  talk  of  peace  and 
compromise,  but  Garvock  wisely  judged  that  for  the 
sake  of  the  future,  a  decisive  blow  should  be  struck 
now,  and  as  he  saw  the  watch-fires  of  the  tribesmen 
on  all  the  hills  around  him,  and  counted  their  stan- 
dards, which  told  of  thousands  of  men  assembled 
there,  he  knew  that  an  attack  on  his  position  was 
imminent.  So  he  resolved  to  strike  first. 

He  divided  his  force  into  two  brigades,  one  under 
Colonel  Wilde,  and  one  under  Colonel  Turner,  and 
marched  towards  the  highest  point  overlooking  the 
ridge,  on  the  top  of  which  stood  the  enemy  at  bay. 
The  regiments  were  formed  under  shelter  of  the 
broken  ground,  and  when  the  "  Advance "  was 
sounded,  5000  men  rose  from  their  cover  with 
rounds  of.  cheers  and  volleys  of  musketry  and  rushed 
to  the  assault.  From  rock  to  rock  they  sprang  for- 
ward, capturing  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  one 
defence  after  another,  and  though  the  hill-men 
fought  stubbornly,  they  could  not  hold  their  ground. 
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Koberts  watched  it  all  with  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion, so  steady  was  the  advance,  so  resolute  the 
assault,  in  spite  of  the  shower  of  bullets  poured  on 
them,  or  the  great  stones  heaved  at  them.  There 
came  a  shout  of  victory  from  the  Fusiliers,  who 
reached  first  the  highest  peak,  and  the  enemy  fled 
down  the  hill  hotly  chased.  Next  morning  Gar- 
vock's  troops  were  again  on  the  move,  this  time 
towards  the  Churule  Valley,  and  Roberts  went  with 
Wilde's  Brigade  to  point  out  the  way  for  the  moun- 
tain batteries — the  light  guns,  which  had  been  of 
the  greatest  value,  as  they  could  go  over  any  roads 
and  come  into  action  however  small  the  space  avail- 
able. 

Again  the  enemy  showed  splendid  fighting  power, 
but  again  the  British  troops,  backed  up,  very 
often  stimulated,  by  the  Sikhs  and  Goorkhas, 
whose  gallantry  and  loyalty  throughout  the  whole 
campaign  was  conspicuous,  drove  them  from  one 
stronghold  to  another.  Only  once  during  the  day 
had  our  position  been  critical,  and ,  then  it  was  saved 
by  Roberts. 

The  Sikh  Pioneer  Regiment  and  the  7th  Fusiliers 
were  advancing  to  the  base  of  some  hills,  when  a 
band  of  Ghazis,  who  had  been  hidden  hi  some 
broken  ground  covered  with  jungle,  rushed  out  in 
a'  fierce  attack,  and  in  a  few  seconds  had  singled 
out  the  officers,  who  soon  lay  killed  or  wounded 
on  the  ground.  Leaderless  and  broken  up  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  attack,  the  Pioneers  staggered 
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for  a  moment,  and  fell  back  on  their  reserve. 
Roberts,  who  with  another  staff  officer  was  near, 
grasped  the  situation,  and  rushing  in  among  the 
Pioneers  he  called  on  them  to  rally  and  follow  him. 
The  men  knew  him,  his  cool  courage  gave  them  just 
the  steadying  power  they  needed.  They  responded 
at  once.  The  Ghazis  were  repulsed  and  routed,  and 
the  war  practically  was  ended,  while  the  Buners 
came  eagerly  forward  to  beg  for  peace. 

First  and  foremost,  it  was  held  that  the  original 
object  of  the  expedition  must  be  carried  out,  and 
that  Malka,  the  settlement  of  the  fanatics,  must  be 
destroyed.  The  only  question  was  as  to  whether 
a  column  from  Garvock's  force  should  be  sent  on  to 
do  this,  or  whether  it  should  be  left  to  the  Buners,  a 
small  British  force  going  with  them  to  see  the  work 
was  properly  carried  out.  Both  courses  were  open 
to  danger,  as  a  column  might  be  cut  off  by  the 
retreating  hill-men,  or  treachery  on  the  part  of  the 
Buners  might  end  in  a  disaster  to  the  officers  and 
their  escort  who  accompanied  them.  But  the  second 
course  was  chosen  for  many  reasons,  and  Roberts 
with  six  other  officers,  some  cavalry,  and  the  leading 
Buners  with  two  thousand  of  their  followers,  set  out 
to  witness  the  burning  of  Malka. 

It  is  more  accurate  to  say  that  two  thousand 
Buners  had  been  the  number  decided  on,  but  barely 
a  hundred  started,  though  our  officers  were  assured 
that  the  remainder  were  waiting  a  little  way  farther 
on.  No  signs  of  them,  however,  were  forthcoming, 
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and  eventually  the  Buner  chiefs  explained  that  they 
thought  it  safer  not  to  travel  with  so  large  a  force ! 
Malka,  a  fine  village  built  of  pinewood,  was  burned 
on  December  22 — this  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
their  defeat  being  watched  by  thousands  of  moun- 
taineers, who  gathered  round  in  sullen,  resentful 
anger.  The  native  guides  with  the  British  officers 
were  alarmed,  declaring  that  the  hill-men  were 
vowing  vengeance,  and  cut  off  as  they  were  from 
their  own  camp  by  a  distance  of  twenty  miles, 
they  could  not  but  feel  that  they  were  in  great 
danger  of  being  fallen  upon  and  murdered.  Sir 
Hugh  Rose  had  been  apprehensive  when  he  had 
heard  of  the  arrangement  come  to. 

"  Madness,  madness  ! "  he  had  said.  "  Not  one  of 
them  will  come  back  alive ! "  And  indeed  they  had 
but  a  hair-breadth  escape.  That  no  disaster  took 
place  was  due  to  the  presence  of  mind  of  Colonel 
Reynell  Taylor,  whose  very  calmness  in  the  midst  of 
those  excited  crowds  overawed  them,  and  also  to  the 
chief  of  the  Buners,  a  grey-haired  patriarch,  who 
addressed  the  fanatics. 

"  If  you  murder  these  English,"  he  declared,  "  you 
must  kill  us  first,  for  we  have  sworn  to  protect  them 
with  our'  lives ! " 

His  words  turned  the  scale,  and  the  British 
officers  set  out  for  their  own  camp,  though  they 
could  hardly  consider  themselves  safe  until  they 
reached  it,  as  the  enemy  followed  them  over  the  hills 
all  the  way,  and  more  than  once  threatened  to  swoop 
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down  on  them.  Roberts  managed  to  join  his  wife 
at  Peshawur  on  Christmas  Day,  and  found  her  ter- 
ribly anxious,  as  she  had  overheard  Sir  Hugh  Rose's 
remark.  But  it  was  an  anxiety  quickly  turned  to 
joy,  and  later  on,  to  both  came  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  that  Roberts  had  again  added  to  his  re- 
putation, and  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  had 
recommended  his  being  made  a  Brevet-Colonel  as 
his  reward. 

This  very  reasonable  recommendation  was,  how- 
ever, not  forwarded  by  the  Viceroy,  who  considered 
Roberts  "  too  young  for  such  promotion,"  though  at 
that  time  he  was  thirty-two.  It  was  just  one  of 
those  acts  of  official  stupidity  and  conservatism, 
which  have,  before  and  since,  disheartened  ambi- 
tious and  hard-working  officers,  and  it  is  not  the 
only  time  in  his  career  that  Roberts  has  found 
himself  held  back  by  red-tape.  But  he  was  far  too 
good  a  soldier  to  be  injured  by  the  disappointment, 
and  he  turned  from  the  delights  of  frontier  fighting 
and  outdoor  life,  back  to  the  tedious  routine  of 
office  work,  and  to  the  extra  work  of  compiling  a 
Bengal  route  book,  which  demanded  so  much  writ- 
ing and  close  confinement  that  it  quite  knocked 
him  up. 

Both  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  Governor- 
General,  however,  were  delighted  with  the  book,  and 
complimented  him  warmly  on  the  care  and  ability 
with  which  he  had  prepared  it ;  and  on  its  completion, 
as  by  then  he  was  really  ill,  Roberts  was  given  a  year's 
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leave.  He  sailed  in  the  Renown  as  officer  in  command, 
on  board  being  several  hundred  old  soldiers,  time- 
expired  men,  many  of  whom,  knowing  that  they 
were  no  longer  under  the  old  strict  discipline,  had 
broken  loose  on  the  way  down  country,  and  were 
therefore  brought  up  to  him  for  punishment  at  the 
first  inspection  parade.  To  their  surprise,  he  adopted 
an  altogether  unlooked-for  line  towards  them,  and 
told  them  that  as  he  had  to  spend  some  time  on 
board  ship  with  them,  he  did  not  want  to  begin  with 
anything  so  disagreeable  as  punishments.  Over  the 
past,  therefore,  he  would  wipe  a  sponge,  and  he 
trusted  to  their  honour  to  show  that  he  was  right 
in  so  doing  by  behaving  well  throughout  the  voyage. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  the  men  did  not  dis- 
appoint him ;  he  had  appealed  to  their  best  side,  and 
they  responded  to  the  call. 

The  long  journey  backwards  and  forwards  left  but 
a  short  time  for  England  itself,  and  the  March  of 
1 866  found  Koberts  again  on  his  way  to  India,  where 
Sir  William  Mansfield  now  ruled  as  Commander-in- 
Chief.  A  terrible  outbreak  of  cholera  at  Allahabad, 
where  he  was  stationed,  made  the  next  few  months 
a  sad  and  anxious  time,  for  he  spent  many  hours 
of  each  day  in  the  various  cholera  camps,  greatly 
distressed  at  the  scene  of  so  much  suffering  and  so 
many  deaths,  while  at  the  same  time  he  felt  it  part 
of  his  duty  to  get  up  all  kinds  of  amusements  and 
entertainments  for  the  men  outside,  as  anything  like 
depression  or  panic  among  them  only  increased  the 
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likelihood  of  their  falling  ill.  But  the  experience 
was  a  painful  and  depressing  one,  and  it  was  with 
feelings  of  delight  that  he  heard  of  an  expedition 
which  was  to  be  sent  to  Abyssinia. 

As  his  old  battery  was  one  of  those  certain  to 
go,  he  went  off  in  haste  to  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
and  asked,  if  now  that  the  cholera  was  over,  he 
might  give  up  his  staff  appointment,  and  rejoin 
his  battery,  so  as  to  be  certain  of  seeing  some 
more  active  service.  To  his  great  surprise  he  was 
given  the  appointment  of  Assistant-Quartermaster- 
General  to  the  Bengal  Brigade,  then  under  orders 
for  Abyssinia,  the  most  responsible  post  he  had 
yet  held,  but  one  for  which  Sir  William  Mans- 
field declared  him  to  be  "eminently  qualified,  by 
his  activity  and  well-known  military  qualities,  as 
well  as  by  his  experience  in  the  Quartermaster's 
Department  in  peace  and  war  for  nearly  ten  years." 
Roberts  had  seen  and  learnt  enough,  to  know  how 
greatly  any  force  could  be  helped  or  hindered  in 
their  objects  according  to  the  manner  in  which  their 
transport  arrangements  were  worked ;  and  now  that 
the  sole  responsibility  of  organising  all  the  details  for 
the  Bengal  Field  Force  lay  on  his  shoulders,  he 
determined  that  nothing  should  be  left  to  settle 
itself,  but  that  the  whole  thing  should  be  run  on 
a  system,  carefully  planned  and  thoroughly  carried 
out.  Nothing  had  seemed  to  him  more  unsatis- 
factory than  the  old  way  of  separating  troops  from 
all  their  equipment,  so  that  when  they  landed  at 
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a  place  they  had  to  wait  there  until  such  times 
as  the  various  ships  arrived  which  carried  their 
horses  and  mules,  their  saddles,  their  supplies,  or 
their  field  hospitals.  His  first  great  reform  lay  in 
sending  off  every  detachment  of  men  completely 
equipped,  so  that  on  landing  they  were  ready  to 
start  at  once.  Such  an  arrangement  bore  common 
sense  on  the  face  of  it,  yet  it  was  left  to  Roberts 
to  think  of  it,  and  the  fact  that  he  did  think  of  it 
and  carry  it  through,  is  very  characteristic  of  the 
sound,  thorough  work  he  has  always  put  into  every- 
thing. Whatever  it  has  fallen  to  his  lot  to  do,  he 
has  done  it  with  all  his  might,  and  with  that  good 
sense  and  foresight  which  are  even  more  important 
qualities  in  a  general  than  the  dashing  courage  which 
tries  to  retrieve  a  dangerous  situation,  when  such 
a  situation  need  never  have  been  brought  about. 

Sir  Robert  Napier  was  in  command  of  the  expedi- 
tion, a  man  of  very  vast  ideas  and  quite  reckless 
in  the  matter  of  expense. 

"If  you  want  a  job  well  done,  send  Napier,"  was 
a  remark  which  had  become  proverbial. 

But  the-  very  lavishness  of  his  schemes  led  to 
friction  with  those  who  held  the  purse  strings,  and 
no  sooner  was  he  appointed  to  this  command,  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
than  he  declared  he  must  have  more  troops  and  a 
much  more  liberal  scale  of  transport.  At  first  the 
Bombay  Government  demurred,  but  Napier,  behind 
the  most  courtly  manners  and  simple  character, 
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had  a  way  of  always  gaining  his  point.  He  did  so 
in  this  case,  and  future  events  proved  that  he  had 
in  nowise  overestimated  his  requirements. 

The  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  rescue  a 
number  of  Europeans,  including  Mr.  Rassam  and 
Captain  Cameron,  English  officials,  who  for  no  good 
reason  had  been  kept  prisoners  by  King  Theodore, 
himself  a  man  full  of  the  most  contradictory  quali- 
ties. His  pride  and  his  jealousy  overruled  much 
that  was  good,  brave,  and  clever,  and  he  always  gave 
as  the  justification  for  holding  the  English  prisoners, 
that  Queen  Victoria  had  not  immediately  answered  a 
letter  he  had  written  to  her.  Messengers  and  letters 
having  been  forwarded  to  him,  always  to  be  treated 
with  contemptuous  disregard,  it  became  evident  that 
only  an  armed  force  would  have  any  effect,  and  a 
proclamation  from  Sir  Robert  Napier  was  sent  to 
him  as  well  as  to  the  chiefs  and  governors. 

Part  of  it  read  as  follows : — 

"The  sole  object  for  which  the  British  force  has 
been  sent  to  Abyssinia,  is  the  liberation  of  her 
Majesty's  servants  and  others  unjustly  detained  as 
captives,  and  as  soon  as  that  object  is  effected,  it 
will  be  withdrawn.  When  the  time  comes  for  the 
march  of  a  British  army  through  your  country, 
bear  in  mind,  people  of  Abyssinia,  that  the  Queen 
of  England  has  no  unfriendly  feeling  towards  you, 
and  no  design  against  your  country  or  your  liberty." 

However,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  delay  before 
the  expedition  set  out,  chiefly  on  account  of  much 
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difference  of  opinion  between  Napier  and  the  Bom- 
bay Government  as  to  the  transport  arrangements 
for  the  whole  force,  Roberts,  it  must  be  remembered, 
being  only  responsible  for  that  belonging  to  the 
Bengal  Brigade.  The  confusion  and  muddle  of  the 
general  arrangements,  the  want  of  organisation,  and 
above  all  the  want  of  discipline,  were  object-lessons 
to  Roberts,  showing  him  how  not  to  manage. 
Mules  were  bought  and  sent  from  Egypt,  Persia, 
and  different  places,  and  with  them  were  sent 
drivers  who  defied  all  authority,  and  knowing  their 
value,  struck  at  every  opportunity,  added  to  which 
they  lost,  starved,  and  ill-treated  their  animals. 
Saddles  also  were  sent  which  made  no  pretence  of 
fitting,  and  altogether  chaos  reigned,  which  it  took 
all  Napier's  powers  to  unravel. 

It  was  early  in  January  1868  when  the  expedition 
landed  at  Zula,  and  Napier  saw  that  the  difficulty 
"  would  be  not  in  beating  the  enemy,  but  in  reaching 
him."  Fighting  and  strategy  would  play  a  very  small 
part  in  this  campaign  compared  to  the  less  interest- 
ing work  of  making  roads,  railways,  and  bridges, 
keeping  open  long  lines  of  communications  and 
organising  for  sufficient  supplies. 

"At  Zula,"  wrote  an  officer,  "beat  the  heart 
from  which  the  life  stream  flowed,  that  must  pulsate 
through  the  long  artery  of  the  line  of  communica- 
tions, and  carry  food  to  the  farthest  outposts.  The 
army  throughout  the  campaign  depended  almost 
entirely  for  everything  on  the  ships  and  the  depot 
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stored  from  the  harbour.  Never  were  operations 
carried  on  in  a  country  so  unfavourable  to  war." 

With  everything,  therefore,  depending  on  the 
organisation  at  Zula,  it  was  all  important  that  a 
most  capable  officer  should  remain  there  in  charge 
of  the  Quartermaster-General's  Department,  and  the 
choice  fell  upon  Roberts.  In  one  sense  this  was 
a  great  disappointment  to  him,  for  it  meant  all 
the  hard  work  of  a  campaign,  in  a  very  trying 
climate,  without  any  of  the  active  fighting  and  in- 
terest, as  his  work  consisted  almost  entirely  in  super- 
intending the  disembarkation  and  forwarding  of  men, 
animals,  and  stores.  "But  the  way  he  stuck  to  it 
was  beyond  all  praise,"  is  the  testimony  of  a  brother 
officer  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  all  that  was 
to  be  seen  of  the  expedition.  "  He  threw  himself  into 
it  heart  and  soul,  just  as  if  it  had  been  the  one 
thing  he  enjoyed  doing,  and  thanks  to  him,  every- 
thing ran  smoothly." 

Meanwhile  King  Theodore,  declaring  himself  to 
be  "  the  greatest  power  on  earth,"  scornfully  refused 
to  enter  into  any  communication  with  Napier,  or 
even  to  read  a  letter. 

"  I  will  do  no  such  thing  as  confer  with  that  man. 
He  has  been  sent  by  a  woman ! "  was  his  invariable 
reply. 

So  the  British  troops  pushed  forward,  took  up 
positions  round  Magdala,  and  in  a  small  battle  com- 
pletely overcame  such  feeble  resistance  as  was 
offered  by  the  Abyssinian  army. 
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"  I  thought  your  people  were  women,  but  I  find 
they  are  men,"  remarked  Theodore  naively  to  the 
prisoners  he  still  held. 

Sir  Robert  Napier  then  made  a  new  attempt. 
"Your  Majesty  fought  like  a  brave  man,  but  has 
been  overcome  by  the  superior  power  of  the  British 
army,"  he  wrote.  "It  is  my  desire  that  no  more 
blood  may  be  shed.  If,  therefore,  your  Majesty 
will  deliver  over  all  prisoners  in  safety  this  day  to 
the  British  camps,  I  guarantee  honourable  treatment 
for  yourself,  and  all  the  members  of  your  Majesty's 
family." 

By  this  time  Theodore  had  seen  that  it  was  useless 
for  him  to  hold  out.  He  had  no  authority  over  his 
army.  "  Although  I  have  punished  my  soldiers,  yet 
would  they  not  return  ! "  he  wrote  to  Napier.  Then 
he  released  the  prisoners,  after  assuring  them  that 
though  he  had  behaved  ill  to  them  through  the  per- 
suasions of  bad  men,  he  nevertheless  had  a  great 
regard  for  them ;  and  a  few  hours  later  he  shot  him- 
self deliberately.  , 

His  work  being  accomplished,  Napier  hurried  his 
men  with  all 'possible  speed  out  of  so  trying  a  climate, 
and  to  Roberts  came  a  very  unexpected  but  welcome 
reward.  None  knew  better  than  the  Chief  how  to 
appreciate  the  invaluable  work  he  had  done  at  the 
base,  and  it  was  Roberts  whom  he  selected  as  the  officer 
to  carry  the  despatches  back  to  England.  Besides 
the  honour  of  being  chosen  for  this  purpose,  it  was  a 
great  delight  to  Roberts,  as  his  wife  was  in  England ; 
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and  starting  with  little  delay  he  reached  London  one 
Sunday  evening  in  the  end  of  June.  He  promptly 
carried  the  despatches .  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  who  having  read  them,  requested  him  to  take 
them  on  at  once  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  Arriv- 
ing at  Gloucester  House,  he  found  the  Duke  had  a 
dinner  party,  and  the  servant  said  he  could  not  be 
disturbed.  Roberts  then  handed  over  the  papers, 
saying  that  they  must  be  at  once  given  up  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  leaving  his  address  in 
case  he  should  be  wanted,  he  went  back  to  his  club. 
He  was  quickly  followed  there  by  one  of  the  A.D.C.'s, 
who  took  him  back  to  Gloucester  House,  where  he 
was  cordially  welcomed  by  the  Duke,  and  put  through 
a  long  list  of  questions  as  to  his  experiences  in 
Abyssinia,  by  the  other  royal  guests  dining  there. 

Very  soon  afterwards  he  was  given  a  Brevet 
Lieutenant-Colonelcy,  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  "  carried  out  very  arduous  duties  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all."  And  so  another  rung  of  the  ladder 
was  mounted.  It  was  just  at  this  time  that  the 
five  years  for  which  he  had  held  his  staff  appoint- 
ment came  to. an  end,  and  he  had  a  great  longing 
to  do  some  work  with  his  regiment,  especially  to 
command  a  battery  of  Horse  Artillery.  This  was 
being  specially  arranged  for  by  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, when  a  letter  came  from  the  army  head- 
quarters in  India,  telling  Roberts  that  a  fresh 
appointment  had  been  formed  in  the  Quartermaster- 
General's  Department,  and  offering  the  new  post  to 
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him.  It  meant  another  five  years  of  staff  work, 
and  was  too  good  a  chance  to  be  passed  over,  in 
spite  of  the  attractions  of  the  Horse  Artillery.  So  he 
was  soon  on  his  way  back  to  India ;  and  a  year  later 
Napier,  now  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  who  thought 
most  highly  of  him,  became  Commander-in-Chief. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

THE    LUSHAI   EXPEDITION 

FOR  the  next  two  years  Roberts  lived  chiefly  at 
Simla  as  Acting-Quartermaster-General,  and  over 
and  above  his  official  work,  he  found  time  to  draw  up 
two  volumes  of  transport  regulations,  besides  learn- 
ing to  become  a  telegraph  clerk,  his  reason  for  mas- 
tering the  latter  accomplishment  being  that  during 
the  Umbeyla  campaign  the  telegraph  clerks  un- 
fortunately all  fell  ill  at  the  same  time,  causing 
the  greatest  inconvenience  thereby,  as  no  one  could 
send  or  read  messages.  Such  a  predicament  he 
decided  should  never  occur  again  in  any  place 
where  he  might  happen  to  be,  so  at  the  first  op- 
portunity he  set  to  work  on  a  course  of  electric 
telegraphy. 

And  then  came  another  expedition  ;  this  time  into 
the  country  of  the  Lushais,  a  people  inhabiting  a  dis- 
trict lying  between  South-Eastern  Bengal  and  Upper 
Burma,  on  the  borders  of  which  were  large  tea 
plantations.  Gradually  these  tea  gardens  had  spread 
farther  and  farther  into  the  heart  of  the  country, 
and  so  farther  away  from  any  protection,  thus 
offering  too  great  a  temptation  to  the  raid-loving 

Lushais;  and  the  planters  had  for  some  time  been 
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appealing  to  the  Government  to  come  to  their  assist- 
ance, and  punish  these  people  who  bore  down  on 
their  property,  damaged  it,  and  carried  off  all  on 
which  they  could  lay  their  hands.  The  crisis  came 
when  in  one  of  these  raids  the  Lushais  murdered 
an  Englishman,  a  Mr.  Winchester,  who  was  only 
on  a  visit  to  that  particular  garden,  and  took  back 
with  them  as  a  prisoner  his  little  girl,  after  which  it 
was  evident  that  steps  must  be  taken,  if  British 
subjects  were  to  carry  on  their  trade  there  with  any 
security. 

Lord  Napier  drew  up  a  scheme  for  the  expedition, 
which  was  to  be  divided  into  two  columns,  composed 
entirely  of  native  troops,  and  taking  with  them  the 
smallest  possible  amount  of  baggage.  Tents  even 
were  to  be  left  behind,  mackintosh  sheets  being 
served  out  in  place  of  them,  and  everything  in  the 
way  of  transport  was  to  be  cut  down  to  the  lowest 
point,  because  Lushai  had  no  roads,  only  uncom- 
promising ridges,  valleys  consisting  of  forest  and 
jungle,  rivers  and  streams  most  difficult  to  cross. 
.To  Roberts  fell  the  task  of  fitting  out  and  sending 
off  both  columns,  Napier  declaring  that  he  had  the 
fullest  confidence  in  his  ability  to  cope  with  these 
many  obstacles ;  and  when  this  portion  of  his  work 
was  finished,  his  orders  were  to  join  the  column 
under  General  Bourchier  at  Cachar,  the  base 
from  which  it  was  to  work.  Once  on  the  spot, 
it  was  plain  that  the  difficulties  had  in  no  way 
been  exaggerated,  and  Roberts,  who  went  out  to 
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explore  routes,  found  only  rough  tracks  literally 
trellis-worked  with  festoons  of  creepers  and  canes, 
while  underfoot,  tangled  thorns  and  shrubs  made 
pitfalls  at  every  step.  Added  to  this  was  the  want 
of  water,  the  extreme  unhealthiness  of  the  climate, 
and,  as  the  last  straw,  an  outbreak  of  cholera 
among  the  coolies,  which  led  to  many  of  them 
dying  and  still  more  deserting  in  terror,  thus 
throwing  an  extra  strain  on  the  force  already  none 
too  large. 

Roberts  had  started  on  the  campaign  far  from 
well,  and  the  intense  moist  had  told  on  him.  But 
he  was  never  the  man  to  give  in,  and  so  with  the 
others  he  worked  away  with  a  will,  till  at  last  a 
slow  progress  was  made.  Five  miles  a  day  was 
the  utmost  distance  which  could  be  accomplished, 
cutting  a  way  through  such  a  country.  The 
actual  fighting  was  not  a  very  serious  matter,  and 
Roberts,  who  several  times  led  the  column,  greatly 
dismayed  the  Lushais  by  his  plan  of  attacking 
them  from  the  rear  as  well  as  from  the  front, 
tactics  he  had  observed  to  be  always  disconcerting 
to  untrained  fighting  men.  But  the  hardships  and 
annoyances  of  the  campaign  were  unending,  and 
long  weary  marches,  which  ultimately  proved  to 
be  in  the  wrong  direction,  were  made  more  than 
once,  so  impossible  was  it  to  be  sure  of  any  route 
in  this  roadless  country.  The  second  column  had 
been  successful  in  rescuing  little  Mary  Winchester 
and  the  other  prisoners,  but  General  Bourchier 
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insisted  on  pushing  forward  into  the  country  of 
Lalbura,  the  leader  of  all  the  raids;  and  somewhat 
to  the  surprise  of  the  force,  no  opposition  was 
offered.  Lalbura  himself  had  fled,  but  his  headmen 
agreed  to  all  the  terms  laid  down,  and  then  the 
British  flag  was  hoisted  on  a  tree  in  front  of  the 
skull-decorated  tomb  of  Lalbura's  father,  and  the 
General  promised  his  worn-out  troops  that  the 
homeward  march  would  commence  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Koberts  had  taken  a  specially  active  part  in 
the  expedition,  as  the  General  had  been  wounded 
in  the  arm,  and  on  him  had  devolved  the  respon- 
sibility of  taking  the  guns  into  action.  Bourchier,  in 
his  despatch,  said  that  he  must  "  acknowledge  in  the 
warmest  terms  the  services  on  this  and  every 
occasion  of  this  distinguished  officer.  His  un- 
tiring energy  and  sagacity,"  he  wrote,  "are  beyond 
all  praise;  working  without  guides,  without  even 
map  and  geography.  Thwarted  by  the  Lushais, 
whose  game  was  to  delay  our  progress,  he  never 
seemed  at  a  loss.  Whether  piloting  the  advance 
guard  through  the  trackless  forest,  or  solving  a 
commissariat  or  transport  difficulty,  his  powerful  aid 
was  willingly  given." 

This  was  the  twenty-third  time  Roberts  had  been 
specially  singled  out  for  mention  in  despatches,  a 
record  of  which  any  officer  might  well  be  proud,  and 
one  which  qualified  him  for  the  day,  now  close  at 
hand,  when  he  himself  was  to  send  home  despatches, 
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telling  of  the  brilliant  achievements  carried  through 
by  those  under  his  command. 

As  a  special  mark  of  distinction  for  his  work  in 
Lushai,  he  was  made  a  C.B.,  and  was  promoted  on 
the  staff,  his  new  post  being  that  of  Deputy-Quarter- 
master-General, both  honours  which,  though  well  de- 
served, pleased  him  greatly,  while  he  was  more  than 
thankful  to  get  clear  away  from  Lushai  with  all  its 
unhealthiness,  and  back  to  the  pure  air  of  Simla. 
Lord  Napier,  too,  was  a  Chief  on  whose  staff  Roberts 
found  it  a  real  pleasure  to  serve,  not  only  because 
he  was  so  thorough  a  soldier,  conscientious,  enthusi- 
astic, and  pre-eminently  capable,  but  also  because  of 
the  keen  interest  he  took  in  his  men,  and  the  con- 
sistent manner  in  which  he  worked  for  their  welfare. 
Nothing  could  have  made  a  firmer  bond  of  sympathy 
between  the  Chief  and  his  staff  officer  than  this  trait, 
for  throughout  his  whole  career  Roberts  had  felt  the 
great  value  to  a  commanding  officer  of  being  able  to 
hold  the  affections  as  well  as  the  respect  of  his  troops, 
and  this  he  knew  could  only  be  achieved  by  under- 
standing their  needs,  considering  their  comforts,  and 
sparing  no  effort  to  promote  their  best  interests. 

"  Napier  spares  himself  no  trouble,"  was  the  appreci- 
ative criticism  of  Roberts.  "  On  the  hottest  days  he 
would  toil  through  barrack  after  barrack  to  satisfy 
himself  that  the  soldiers  were  properly  cared  for. 
Europeans  and  natives  were  equally  attended  to,  and 
many  measures  conducive  to  the  men's  comfort  date 
from  the  time  he  was  in  command  in  India." 
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Another  piece  of  promotion  came  to  him  at  this 
time,  for  he  was  appointed  Quartermaster-General, 
and  so  strongly  was  it  felt  that  he  was  the  one 
suitable  man  for  the  post,  that  special  arrangements 
were  made  enabling  him  to  fill  it,  as  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events  he  ought  to  have  first  held  Major- 
General's  rank.  Another  and  a  new  experience,  not 
purely  military,  came  in  his  way,  for  he  was  sent  to 
Behar  to  assist  Sir  Richard  Temple  in  coping  with 
all  the  horrors  of  the  famine  which  existed  there. 
A  large  quantity  of  rice  was  brought  from  Burma  to 
Calcutta,  but  from  there  the  grain  had  to  be  carried  up 
to  the  famine  district,  and  the  streams,  by  which  this 
could  have  been  done,  were  dry  and  waterless.  To 
meet  the  difficulty,  Temple  decided  to  hire  thousands 
of  waggons  from  the  indigo  planters  whose  trade  was 
at  a  standstill,  and  desired  the  help  of  some  really 
experienced  transport  officer  in  organising  this  work, 
as  well  as  in  arranging  for  transport  trains.  Roberts 
was  only  with  him  a  short  time,  but  the  experience 
was  a  valuable  one,  and  showed  him  another  side  of 
the  difficulties  which  have  constantly  to  be  faced 
and  averted  by  our  Government  in  India.  An 
immense  sum  of  money  was  spent  on  this  relief, 
but  with  this  satisfactory  result,  that  not  a  life  was 
lost,  thanks  to  the  excellent  way  in  which  everything 
had  been  thought  out  and  provided  for;  while  the 
natives,  grateful  for  what  was  done,  learnt  at  least 
one  of  the  advantages  which  British  rule  could  bring 
them. 
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From  that  experience  to  his  next  was  a  wide  jump, 
as  the  autumn  of  1875  found  Roberts  at  Delhi,  ar- 
ranging for  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  whose 
camp  was  pitched  near  the  Ridge,  so  well  known  to 
many  of  the  troops  assembled  there.  Reviews,  levees, 
parades,  and  balls  now  made  the  whole  scene  one  of 
gaiety  and  brilliancy,  and  a  sham  fight  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  Ridge  recalled  many  a  memory  of  the 
fights  which  had  been  fought  out  there  in  such  grim 
earnest  twenty  years  before.  A  few  months  later, 
and  Delhi  was  once  again  the  scene  of  a  magnificent 
and  historic  spectacle,  and  Roberts,  now  an  authority 
on  the  Eastern  ceremonies,  was  responsible  for  the 
arrangements,  his  orders  being  that  no  trouble  or 
expense  were  to  be  spared  in  making  the  occasion 
worthy  of  its  great  object,  which  was  the  proclamation 
of  the  Queen,  as  Empress  of  India. 

Ever  since  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
native  population  had  been  awaiting  some  such 
announcement  with  anxious  interest.  The  East 
India  Company  had  been  but  a  name,  and  so  far,  the 
British  Government  had  meant  nothing  direct  or 
personal.  Something  more  was  needed,  and  that  was 
the  link  of  a  great  name,  not  only  to  impress  the 
native  princes,  but  to  give  them  a  feeling  that  from 
henceforth  they  and  their  interests  came  under  the 
sway  of  a  living  person,  so  that  their  future,  with  all 
its  hopes  and  desires,  lay  bound  up  in  the  future  of 
the  British  Crown. 

Lord   Lytton,   the  new   Viceroy,   understood   the 
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native  aristocracy,  and  saw  how  strongly  they  were 
swayed  by  sentiment,  how  great  was  their  tendency 
to  rally  round  a  head,  how  highly  they  prized  the 
slightest  honours,  and  how  deeply  they  were  im- 
pressed by  all  outward  symbols.  He  held,  too,  that 
in  a  sympathetic  relationship  between  the  Crown 
and  the  native  aristocracy,  lay  the  surest  founda- 
tion-stone of  our  power  in  India,  and  the  great 
object  of  his  policy  was  to  attach  and  secure  these 
all-powerful  rulers.  To  the  assemblage  at  Delhi  he 
therefore  invited  "  all  the  princes,  chiefs,  and  nobles, 
in  whose  persons  the  antiquity  of  the  past  is  associ- 
ated with  the  prosperity  of  the  present,  and  who  so 
worthily  contribute  to  the  splendour  and  stability  of 
this  great  Empire,"  and  a  most  enthusiastic  response 
was  made. 

By  the  end  of  December  they  had  all  assembled, 
and  a  great  welcome  was  given  to  the  Viceroy,  who, 
riding  on  an  elephant  gorgeously  decked  out,  led  a 
procession  through  the  troop-lined  streets,  in  which 
every  window  and  house-top  was  thronged  by  wonder- 
struck  natives.  Lord  Lytton  had  confessed  to  "  seem- 
ing fussy  and  fractious  about  the  decorative  details, 
also  about  the  sanitary  and  other  arrangements,  and 
the  supply  of  food  for  so  large  a  concourse  of  human 
beings,  horses,  camels,  and  elephants,  all  of  which 
would  require  much  care  and  forethought."  But  he 
need  not  have  been  anxious  with  Roberts  on  the 
spot,  and  almost  one  of  the  first  remarks  made 
by  the  Maharajah  of  Jeypore  was  one  of  genuine 
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wonder    at    the    completeness    of    every    arrange- 
ment. 

Altogether  nearly  70,000  human  beings  were  met 
together  at  Delhi,  and  stayed  there  for  fourteen  days, 
some  special  ceremony  being  arranged  for  each  day. 
One  of  the  first  and  most  important  events  lay  in  the 
presentation  to  each  chief  of  a  silken  banner  from 
the  Queen,  bearing  on  one  side  the  Royal  Arms,  and 
on  the  other  his  own,  while  gold  and  silver  medals 
were  freely  given  to  the  lesser  chiefs,  who  received 
them  "radiant  with  pleasure  and  surprise,  profuse 
in  protestations  of  the  most  grateful  and  devoted 
loyalty."  The  actual  proclamation  was  another  and 
a  most  imposing  ceremony,  for  grouped  round  the 
Viceroy  sat  the  chiefs  and  the  rulers  with  all  the 
wonderful  colouring  of  their  costumes,  and  the  blaze 
of  their  gold  and  jewels,  and  everywhere  could  be  seen 
the  bright  and  brilliant  uniforms  of  the  various  troops. 
The  massed  bands  played  the  National  Anthem ;  feux 
de  joie  were  fired;  the  Standard  was  hoisted,  and 
then,  after  the  proclamation  had  been  read  in  two 
languages,  the  Viceroy  read  a  personal  message  sent 
that  day  by  telegraph  by  the  Queen-Empress  to  her 
people.  As  he  finished  all  rose  to  their  feet  and 
cheered,  and  when  at  last  the  enthusiasm  died  down 
somewhat,  the  Maharajah  Sindiah  stepped  forward, 
and  said  fervently:  "Monarch  of  monarchs,  may 
God  bless  you !  The  Princes  of  India  bless  you,  and 
pray  that  your  sovereignty  and  power  may  remain 
steadfast  for  ever." 
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"O  Mother,  O  Beloved,  0  residing  in  the  Palace 
of  London,"  spoke  another.  "The  descendants  of 
the  Great  Emperor  of  Delhi  are  burning  in  the 
fire  of  your  anger.  Surely  to-day  will  angels  sing 
your  Majesty's  glory  in  the  heavenly  regions  where 
Yadhish  Ra,  the  Son  of  Justice,  who  performed  the 
great  Najesaya  festivals  of  Panderas  three  thousand 
years  ago  at  Delhi,  now  resides." 

On  all  hands  the  satisfaction  was  complete,  and 
though  there  were  not  wanting  hi  England  those 
who  considered  that  too  lavish  an  extravagance 
had  been  allowed,  all  who  were  present  and 
were  in  a  position  to  gauge  the  impression  left  on 
the  minds  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  native  princes, 
felt  that  the  splendour  had  not  been  in  vain,  and 
that  anything  on  a  lesser  scale  would  have  failed 
to  give  the  occasion  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
which  it  was  worthy. 

Lord  Lytton  was  quick  to  see  in  Roberts  an  officer 
who  was  not  only  a  good  soldier,  but  a  good  admini- 
strator too,  a  combination  peculiarly  valuable  at 
that  time,  and  under  the  special  conditions  then 
pressing  on  the  British  Government  in  India.  On 
his  way  out,  he  had  read  a  report  made  by  General 
Roberts  on  the  Afghanistan  Question,  which  showed 
signs  of  becoming  the  question  of  the  hour,  and  he 
had  been  immensely  impressed  with  the  clear,  sen- 
sible views  and  the  great  military  knowledge  which  it 
contained.  After  coming  into  personal  contact  with 
the  Quartermaster-General,  every  good  impression 
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was  confirmed;  the  Viceroy  formed  the  highest 
opinion  of  his  powers,  besides  falling  a  victim  to 
his  many  charms  of  character  and  manner,  and  he 
offered  him  the  first  important  post  which  it  lay 
in  his  hands  to  fill  up.  This  was  nothing  less  than 
the  command  of  the  Irregular  Force  stationed  on 
the  Punjab  Frontier,  with  which  position  he  hoped 
to  associate  that  of  Special  Commissioner  to  the 
district.  It  was  just  such  a  post  as  Roberts  had 
longed  for,  and  every  one  agreed  that  he  was  the 
man  for  it,  possessing  as  he  did  a  love  of  these  bold 
fighting  frontier  men,  and  an  admiration  of  their 
many  fine  qualities,  amounting  in  his  case  almost  to 
an  inherited  instinct,  while  to  these  qualifications  he 
added  knowledge  which  he  had  gained  through  per- 
sonal experience.  The  question  of  the  Commissioner- 
ship  could  not  be  settled  at  once,  as  it  involved  other 
changes,  but  Roberts  started  with  his  wife  to  take 
up  his  work  as  •commandant  as  quickly  as  possible, 
both  of  them  pleasurably  looking  forward  to  this 
new  life  with  its  many  interests  and  possibilities. 
And  thus  for  the  first  time  Roberts  had  a  free  scope 
for  the  powers  he  so  undoubtedly  possessed,  powers 
which  long  years  of  painstaking  work  had  welded 
into  a  mighty  weapon  for  action  or  defence. 


CHAPTER    IX 

UP    THE    PEIWAR   KOTAL 

To  follow  the  course  of  events  and  the  endless 
negotiations  which  led  up  to  a  declaration  of  war 
between  England  and  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan, 
Sher  Ali,  in  1878,  or  to  explain  the  many  different 
policies  which  were  urged,  adopted,  or  rejected,  would 
be  to  fill  pages  with  facts  which  do  .not  lie  within 
the  scope  of  this  book,  and  therefore  I  will  make 
only  an  endeavour  to  sketch  out  a  very  general  view 
of  the  situation. 

Afghanistan,  lying  as  it  does  between  the  pos- 
sessions of  England  and  Russia  in  Asia,  could  hardly 
be  otherwise  than  a  bone  of  contention;  gradually 
and  steadily  each  of  these  two  great  powers  had 
worked  up  from  opposite  directions  nearer  to  its 
borders,  and  therefore  nearer  to  each  other,  until 
now  only  400  miles  separated  their  outposts,  where 
once  4000  miles  had  stood  between  them.  Sher 
Ali  was  a  clever  and  crafty  ruler,  and  he  saw  that 
if  he  wished  to  keep  his  own  independence,  he  must 
become  the  ally  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  Govern- 
ments, so  that  he  might  rely  on  one  for  men,  arms, 
and  money,  should  the  other  desire  to  stretch  out 
an  arm  and  seize  his  possessions.  The  only  puzzle 
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to  his  mind  was  as  to  which  would  be  the  safer, 
stronger  ally  to  possess,  England  or  Russia,  and  Sher 
AH  wavered  between  the  two,  just  as  they  in  their 
turn  wavered  in  their  policy  regarding  him. 

His  instincts  for  several  reasons  were  on  the  side 
of  England,  but  for  many  years  he  was  not  treated 
by  the  English  Government  in  a  way  either  to  win 
his  friendly  confidence,  or  to  command  a  wholesome 
respect.  On  the  contrary,  our  policy  towards  him 
was  vague,  vacillating,  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  distinctly  vexatious.  When  he  succeeded 
to  his  father,  Dost  Mahomed,  he  wrote  a  friendly 
letter  to  the  Governor-General,  Lord  Elgin,  asking 
that  his  succession  might  be  acknowledged.  To 
this  no  reply  was  sent,  and  Slier  Ali  was  much 
offended  at  what  he  took  to  be  an  intentional 
slight ;  nor  was  a  refusal  on  our  part  to  give  him 
any  assistance  against  his  brothers  who  revolted, 
calculated  to  make  him  feel  at  all  confident  in  our 
friendly  intentions.  Still  he  persisted,  and  after 
having  defeated  his  brothers  he  wrote  again  to  the 
Viceroy,  who  was  then  Sir  John  Lawrence.  From 
England,  Lawrence  had  been  given  leave  to  "  pursue 
his  own  policy,"  which  was  resolutely  to  refrain 
from  taking  one  side  or  another  in  any  of  the 
quarrels  between  the  Amir  and  his  own  people,  but 
to  promise  help  against  enemies  from  without,  to 
whoever  should  come  out  conqueror.  Sher  Ali 
being  victorious,  and  now  the  acknowledged  ruler, 
by  right  of  his  own  victories,  as  well  as  by  right 
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of  having  been  appointed  heir  by  his  father,  Law- 
rence wrote  him  a  letter  of  congratulation,  begging 
him  to  be  just  and  merciful  to  his  enemies,  sending 
him  .£60,000  and  several  thousand  muskets,  and 
assuring  him  that  the  British  Government, 
anxious  to  cement  the  friendship  and  alliance 
which  they  desired,  looked  for  no  other  return  on 
the  part  of  Sher  AH  than  his  abiding  confidence, 
sincerity,  and  goodwill.  His  successor,  Lord  Mayo, 
adopted  the  same  tone,  met  the  Amir  at  Umballa, 
received  him  with  so  much  splendour  that  at  last 
Sher  Ali  began  to  feel  himself  a  king,  and  further 
presented  him  with  a  beautiful  jewelled  sword, 
which  he  vehemently  declared  should  only  be 
drawn  in  defence  of  the  British  Government.  The 
conference  which  followed  was,  on  the  whole,  satis- 
factory to  the  Amir,  though  he  did  not  obtain  all 
he  asked  for ;  and  he  went  home  feeling  that  he 
had  much  to  gain  and  little  to  fear  from  England. 
He  had  pledged  himself  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
maintain  peace  on  our  frontier,  to  comply  with  our 
wishes  on  matters  of  trade,  and  to  devote  himself 
to  the  peace  and  well-being  of  his  dominions ;  while 
Lord  Mayo,  though  he  had  refused  to  grant  him 
a  fixed  money  allowance,  or  to  promise  him  British 
troops  to  deal  with  his  own  rebels,  had  yet  promised 
him  all  possible  moral  support — money,  arms, 
ammunition,  and  native  workmen — and  had  assured 
him  that  any  suggestions  he  might  make  would  be 
treated  with  consideration  and  respect.  Two  points 
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which  seemed  trivial  at  the  time  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  as  assuming  importance  later  on. 
Lord  Mayo  proposed  that  a  British  officer  should 
reside  at  Kabul,  and  this  was  so  warmly  opposed 
by  Sher  Ali,  for  various  reasons,  that  the  suggestion 
was  dropped,  while  on  the  other  side,  a  request 
from  the  Amir,  that  the  Viceroy  should  appoint  a 
committee  to  arbitrate  between  him  and  Russia  as 
to  a  boundary  question,  was  readily  agreed  to.  But 
all  this  while  Russia  was  not  inactive,  and  steadily 
she  pushed  forward,  subduing  by  stern  force  of 
strength  those  tribes  who  had  for  so  long  withstood 
her  advance.  True,  this  advance  was  cleverly  ex- 
plained to  Lord  Granville,  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
by  Prince  Gortschakoff,  and  he  was  assured  that 
now  a  frontier  had  been  reached,  Russia  had  neither 
the  desire  to  overstep  it,  nor  any  object  in  so  doing; 
but  these  soothing  speeches  concealed  the  true  facts 
of  the  case,  and  Sher  Ali  was  genuinely  alarmed. 
Not  so  the  Government,  who  declared  themselves 
to  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  assurance  given  by  the 
Czar,  that  Afghanistan  was  to  be  regarded  as  com- 
pletely outside  the  sphere  of  Russian  influence ;  and 
successive  Viceroys  had  actually  to  persuade  the 
suspicious  Amir  into  answering  in  a  friendly  manner 
the  courteous  messages  which  came  to  him  from  the 
Russian  Government.  Nevertheless  the  Amir  was 
so  charmed  by  Lord  Mayo,  and  so  much  gratified 
at  the  result  of  his  visit  to  him,  that  he  adopted 
and  made  his  officers  adopt  clothes  of  English  style ; 
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ordered  the  shoemakers  of  Kabul  to  deal  only  in 
shoes  of  English  pattern;  and  better  still,  he  set 
himself  to  rule  in  such  a  way  as  should  meet  the 
Viceroy's  approval. 

But  after  awhile  Sher  Ali  again  became  dissatisfied 
and  irritated.  The  result  of  the  Commission  he  had 
asked  for  did  not  please  him,  and  he  sent  an  envoy 
to  meet  the  new  Viceroy  at  Simla,  that  he  might  find 
out  "  the  real  views  of  the  British  Government  on  all 
these  matters."  Lord  Northbrook  had  nothing  fresh 
to  say,  nor  could  the  envoy  obtain  any  further  pro- 
mises of  assistance  from  him,  so  that  he  went  away 
having  accomplished  but  little,  and  Sher  Ali,  hasty 
and  passionate,  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  his  dis- 
appointment. Rightly  or  wrongly,  he  felt  aggrieved 
at  the  "  do  nothing  "  policy,  and  believed  that  to  keep 
peace  with  Russia,  the  British  Government  would 
give  in  to  anything  which  did  not  affect  themselves, 
or  injure  their  position,  and  that  he  could  no  longer 
look  on  England  as  a  staunch  and  firm  ally. 

One  event  after  another  served  to  strengthen  his 
distrust,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  more 
than  once  unnecessarily  irritated,  and  handled  in  a 
way  hardly  likely  to  win  or  to  retain  his  confidence ; 
the  fact  of  the  matter  being  that  there  were  consider- 
able differences  of  opinion  both  in  the  Cabinet  at 
home  and  the  Government  in  India  as  to  the  line 
of  action  to  be  taken.  On  Lord  Lytton  becoming 
Viceroy,  however,  a  new  and  a  clear  policy  was  laid 
down,  which  showed  that  the  Cabinet  had  awakened 
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to  the  fact  that  the  Amir  was  full  of  schemes  to 
play  off  Russia  against  England,  and  that  the  British 
position  in  Afghanistan .  was  one  of  great  weakness 
and  uncertainty.  Lord  Lytton  was  ordered  to  send 
a  friendly  mission  to  Kabul  or  any  other  place  the 
Amir  might  prefer,  to  confer  with  him  and  show 
him  that  the  British  Government,  while  having 
nothing  but  the  friendliest  feelings  for  him,  and  the 
desire  to  preserve  his  independence,  had  no  idea  of 
sitting  still  while  Russia  was  "  apologising,  but  con- 
tinuing to  move  forward."  If  Sher  AH  refused  to 
receive  the  mission  it  would  be  obvious  that  he  was 
no  longer  friendly;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  all  went 
satisfactorily,  the  Viceroy  was  authorised  to  give 
several  assurances  and  pledges  likely  to  meet  the 
Amir's  wishes. 

Lord  Lytton  realised  the  position  and  the  hold 
which  Russia  had  already  obtained.  His  own  opi- 
nion therefore  was  very  decided. 

"  The  Amir  must  choose,"  he  said,  "  which  of  his 
two  powerful  neighbours  he  will  rely  upon,  and  he 
must  learn  that  if  he  does  not  promptly  prove  him- 
self our  loyal  friend,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  regard 
him  as  our  enemy  and  treat  him  accordingly.  A  tool 
in  the  hands  of  Russia  I  will  never  allow  him  to 
become.  Such  a  tool  it  would  be  my  duty  to  break 
before  it  could  be  used." 

Sher  Ali  took  some  time  in  answering  the 
Viceroy's  letter;  when  he  did  so  it  was  in  a  vague 
way,  and  practically  a  refusal  to  receive  the  mission, 
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as  he  said  that  if  anything  fresh  had  arisen  on  which 
a  discussion  were  necessary,  he  preferred  to  send  a 
confidential  agent  of  his  own  to  the  Viceroy. 

"In  fact,"  wrote  Lord  Lytton  to  Lord  Salisbury, 
"  the  Ainir  is  satisfied,  first,  that  there  is  nothing  to 
be  got  out  of  us ;  secondly,  that  there  is  not  much 
to  be  feared  from  us.  He  is  also  under  the  im- 
pression that  if  we  are  not  positively  pledged  to 
passivity  by  some  understanding  with  Russia,  we  are 
at  least  mortally  afraid  of  coming  in  collision  with  her 
by  actively  supporting  him.  He  argues  that  if  we 
are  obliged  to  propitiate  Russia,  he  must  do  so  too, 
and  as  he  believes  us  to  be  the  most  scrupulous  and 
least  offensive  of  his  two  awkward  customers,  it  is 
England  that  he  is  least  afraid  of  offending." 

A  second  letter  was .  sent  to  Sher  Ali,  explanatory 
and  conciliatory  in  tone,  and  giving  him  every  oppor- 
tunity of  reconsidering  his  decision.  To  this  no 
answer  was  vouchsafed  for  a  long  while ;  then  came 
the  news  that  the  Amir  was  receiving  an  envoy  from 
Russia  with  the  utmost  cordiality.  His  second  answer, 
when  it  arrived,  differed  but  little  from  the  first,  except 
that  he  asked  that  the  British  native  agent  at  Kabul, 
who  knew  all  his  opinions  and  wishes,  should  be  sum- 
moned to  repeat  the  same  to  the  Viceroy,  and  then 
return  to  Kabul  to  carry  any  message  it  might  be 
desired  to  send.  This  was  agreed  to,  as  Lord  Lytton 
was  most  anxious  to  avoid  that  open  breach  which 
must  inevitably  end  in  war,  and  held  that  "reck- 
less action  was  not  the  only  alternative  to  reckless 
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inactivity."  But  lie  knew  that  the  crisis  had  been 
reached,  and  that  our  present  position  with  regard  to 
the  Amir  was  untenable.  We  were  bound  to  help 
him  against  Russia  if  he  asked  for  help,  yet  we  could 
not  count  on  him  for  assistance  should  we  desire  it. 
He  could  make  what  terms  he  liked  with  Russia; 
we  could  not  even  send  a  mission  to  confer  with  him, 
save  with  his  consent.  It  was  all  the  result  of  an  in- 
definite policy  in  the  past,  or  rather  the  fatal  policy 
of  drifting  and  letting  well  alone,  so  long  as  all 
appeared  well  on  the  surface. 

"Nobody  can  recognise  more  seriously  than  I  do 
that  there  is  considerable  risk  in  whatever  we  do,  as 
well  as  in  whatever  we  do  not  do,"  he  wrote  in  a 
minute.  "  But  it  is  a  risk  bequeathed  to  us  by 
the  inexorable  Nemesis  of  neglected  opportunities. 
Fortune  is  a  fair  player,  and  never  checkmates  a 
man  or  a  nation  without  first  crying  check ;  but  we 
have  greatly  increased  the  difficulty  of  our  game  by 
not  moving  our  pieces  when  there  was  still  time  to 
cover  the  king." 

The  native  agent  went  back  to  the  Amir,  having 
obtained  from  the  Viceroy  considerable  concessions, 
the  most  important  new  points  being,  that  the  British 
Government  would  recognise  the  son  he  chose  as  his 
heir,  and  would  allow  to  the  Amir  himself  a  yearly 
subsidy,  while  all  the  old  points  held  good.  But  on 
his  side  the  Amir  would  be  expected  to  pledge  him- 
self not  to  hold  communications  with  Russia  or  other 
powers  without  our  knowledge;  to  receive  special 
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missions  from  us  when  requested;  and  to  consent 
that  British  agents  should  reside  at  Herat,  or  some- 
where suitable  on  the  frontier. 

For  several  months  no  answer  came.  It  was 
evident  that  the  Amir,  who  read  translated  copies  of 
the  English  newspapers,  believed  England  to  be  on 
the  verge  of  a  war  with  Russia,  over  Turkey,  and 
his  plan  was  to  wait  as  long  as  possible  before 
deciding  on  which  side  it  would  be  most  advan- 
tageous for  him  to  throw  in  his  lot.  Eventually 
he  agreed  to  send  two  of  his  ministers  to  meet  the 
Viceroy's  envoy  at  Peshawur,  and  professed  to  accept 
broadly  the  condition,  that  British  officers  should 
reside  on  his  frontier.  Sir  Lewis  Pelly  was  the 
envoy  chosen,  but  it  soon  became  obvious  that  Sher 
Ali's  minister  had  no  idea  of  really  agreeing  to  this 
point,  for  he  declared  that  he  could  not  accept  it  as 
the  basis  of  any  agreement  which  might  be  come 
to.  Nogotiations  were  therefore  suspended  for  the 
moment,  while  both  envoys  consulted  their  respective 
Governments.  Lord  Lytton  instructed  Sir  Lewis 
Pelly  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Amir,  that  though  the 
old  treaties  still  remained  binding  and  would  be 
honestly  adhered  to  on  the  old  understanding,  the 
new  concessions  offered  to  him  would  stand  or  fall  by 
his  consent  to  the  presence  of  our  officers  on  the 
frontier,  the  purpose  of  which  he  now  pretended  to 
misunderstand;  and  at  the  same  time  the  Viceroy 
added  his  private  opinion  to  his  envoy  that  the 
conference  should  be  closed,  and  that,  so  far  from  its 
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having  been  in  vain,  it  had  torn  aside  the  veil,  shown 
quite  unmistakably  the  real  aims  and  feelings  of  the 
Amir,  and  made  it  evident  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  no  influence  at  Kabul. 

But  before  any  further  instructions  could  be  re- 
ceived from  Sher  Ali,  his  chief  envoy,  Noor  Mahomed, 
died,  and  so  the  conference  came  abruptly  to  an  end. 
The  Amir  flew  into  a  rage ;  the  last  opportunity  for 
settlement  had  gone,  he  declared,  and  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  war,  a  contingency  for  which  he 
had  been  quietly  but  steadily  preparing,  by  inciting 
his  people  against  the  British  Government,  and  by 
pushing  on  rapidly  the  fortifications  and  the  manu- 
facture of  guns  and  ammunition  at  Kabul.  Then 
came  the  arrival  of  the  Russian  envoy,  and  though 
at  first  the  Amir  had  pretended  to  be  alarmed  at  the 
object  of  his  visit,  he  received  him  warmly  and 
with  all  the  honours  due  to  the  representative  of  a 
great  power.  Undoubtedly  Russia  had  but  one  policy 
now,  that  of  intriguing  against  England  in  Afghani- 
stan and  harassing  her  in  India,  to  weaken  her 
position  at  the  moment  in  Europe,  and  General 
Stolietoff  had  been  sent  to  Kabul  to  carry  this  out. 
The  tone  of  Russian  influence  can  be  best  understood 
by  such  a  letter  as  the  following,  written  by  Stolietoff 
himself,  which  was  taken  at  Kabul,  together  with 
many  other  treaties  and  papers. 

"  I  inform  you,  my  kind  friend,  that  the  enemy 
of  your  famous  region  (England)  wants  to  make 
peace  with  you  through  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  there- 
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fore  you  should  look  to  your  brothers  who  live  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  (Russia).  If  God  stirs 
them  up  and  gives  the  sword  of  fight  into  their  hands, 
then  go  on  in  the  name  of  God ;  otherwise  you  should 
be  as  a  serpent.  Make  peace  openly,  and  in  secret  pre- 
pare for  war.  It  will  be  well  when  the  envoy  of  your 
enemy  wants  to  enter  the  country,  if  you  send  an  able 
emissary,  possessing  the  tongue  of  a  serpent  and  full 
of  deceit,  to  the  enemy's  country,  so  that  he  may  with 
sweet  words  perplex  the  enemy's  mind  and  induce 
him  to  give  up  the  intention  of  fighting  with  you." 

But  by  the  time  the  Generals  reached  Kabul  the 
Berlin  Treaty  had  been  signed  and  the  likelihood 
of  a  war  between  Russia  and  England  in  Europe  had 
been  staved  off,  and  this  so  far  altered  the  com- 
plexion of  affairs  that  Stolietoff  received  orders  "  not 
to  go  generally  as  far  as  would  have  been  advisable, 
if  war  with  England  had  been  threatened." 

Lord  Lytton,  on  hearing  of  the  reception  granted 
by  the  Amir  to  the  Russian  envoy,  wrote  home  to 
ask  if  he  was  to  move  in  this  matter,  or  whether  it 
would  become  an  Imperial  question.  If  action  were 
left  to  the  Indian  Government,  it  was  his  intention 
to  insist  on  a  British  envoy  being  received  at  Kabul 
in  the  same  way  as  had  been  the  Russian,  and 
Neville  Chamberlain,  as  being  able,  resolute,  of  great 
experience  in  frontier  affairs,  and  personally  known 
to  most  of  the  Afghan  nobles,  was  the  man  he  should 
hope  to  induce  to  undertake  the  mission.  This  pro- 
posal of  Lord  Lytton's  was  agreed  to  cordially  by 
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telegraph;  Chamberlain  accepted  the  position,  and 
then  the  Amir  was  communicated  with.  He  at 
once  showed  the  Viceroy's  letter  to  the  Russian,  and 
asked  his  advice  as  to  how  he  should  answer  it. 

Stolietoff',  without  openly  inciting  him  to  give 
a  direct  refusal,  intimated  that  with  the  present 
strained  relations  between  England  and  Russia  the 
presence  of  their  two  envoys  in  Kabul  at  the  same 
time  would  create  many  difficulties,  adding  pointedly, 
"  Two  swords  cannot  go  into  one  scabbard  " ;  and  on 
this  Sher  Ali  decided  not  to  allow  the  British  Mission 
to  enter  his  dominions.  But  he  did  not  make  his  de- 
cision known,  and  the  death  of  his  son  at  this  mo- 
ment gave  him  an  excellent  excuse  for  still  further 
delay,  as  he  explained  that  he  was  too  stricken  with 
grief  to  attend  to  business,  and  no  answer  could  be 
given  till  after  the  month  of  mourning.  There  was, 
of  course,  some  truth  in  these  words,  for  he  was 
really  in  great  distress  of  mind ;  still  it  seemed  evi- 
dent that  his  private  sorrows  did  not  interrupt  the 
negotiations  which  were  being  carried  on  with  Stolie- 
toff.  A  second  communication  was  then  made,  in 
which  Sher  Ali  was  plainly  told  that  the  mission  was 
about  to  start,  that  its  object  was  perfectly  friendly, 
and  that  any  attempt  to  stop  it  would  be  taken  as 
a  sign  of  open  hostility. 

On  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain's  arrival  at  Jamrud, 
near  the  Kyber  Pass,  however,  it  was  clear  that  the 
mission  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass.  Major  Cavag- 
nari,  a  famous  frontier  officer,  rode  forward  to  Faiz 
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Mahomed,  the  Afghan  commander,  to  hear  what 
were  his  orders.  There  was  no  evasiveness  in  his 
answer.  He  was  to  act  as  sentry,  and  to  oppose  the 
entrance  of  the  mission  as  forcibly  and  effectively  as 
possible,  and  on  these  points  he  could  not  be  moved. 
To  have  gone  on  would  have  meant  certain  death, 
and  the  mission  had  no  option  but  to  withdraw. 
"Nothing  could  have  been  more  distinct,  nothing 
more  humiliating  to  the  British  Crown  and  nation," 
wrote  Chamberlain  to  the  Viceroy.  And  after  this 
repulse  the  Government  had  but  one  course  open. 

"  Sahib,"  said  some  of  the  native  notables  in  Pesha- 
wur  to  Chamberlain,  whom  they  knew  intimately  and 
trusted,  "  the  people  say,  and  we  think,  that  you  will 
still  do  nothing ! " 

But  the  days  of  masterly  inactivity  were  over,  and 
preparations  for  action  were  promptly  put  in  hand. 
Two  columns  were  ordered  to  mobilise,  one  with  the 
object  of  advancing,  if  and  when  necessary,  towards 
Kandahar,  the  other  to  work  in  the  Kuram  Valley ; 
and  to  Lord  Lytton's  credit  must  it  ever  be  remem- 
bered that  it  was  he  who  nominated  Roberts  to  the 
command  of  this  Kuram  column,  despite  the  criti- 
cisms and  opposition  of  a  strong  minority,  who  con- 
sidered him  too  young  and  inexperienced  a  general 
for  such  an  important  post.  Lord  Lytton,  moreover, 
saw  to  it  that  his  force,  small  as  it  was  in  number, 
was  not  handicapped  by  want  of  proper  equipment. 

The  Kandahar  column  was  given  to  General  Donald 
Stewart,  and  a  third  column,  arranged  for  as  an 
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afterthought,  was  commanded  by  Sir  Samuel  Brown, 
another  great  friend  of  Roberts.  Still  the  Govern- 
ment at  home  hesitated  to  strike  the  first  blow  even 
at  this  eleventh  hour,  and  a  final  ultimatum  was  sent 
to  Sher  Ali,  in  which  he  was  told  that  unless  a 
favourable  reply  was  received  by  the  2Oth  of  Novem- 
ber, he  would  be  held  as  an  enemy  to  England  and 
be  treated  accordingly.  No  answer  came,  and  the 
forces  on  the  frontier  were  put  hi  motion. 

On  both  sides  there  had  been  a  great  lack  of  vigour, 
and  a  veiling  of  the  real  issues,  throughout  all  these 
weary  years  of  negotiations,  and  the  policy  of  Lord 
Lytton  has  been  fiercely  assailed  as  having  been 
persistently  irritating  and  lacking  in  the  straight- 
forwardness which  might  so  easily  have  won  the 
complete  confidence  of  the  Amir.  But  Sher  Ali, 
with  his  crafty  eastern  mind,  was  too  fond  of  intrigue 
for  any  simple  or  straightforward  policy  to  influence 
him  for  long,  and  he  lived  under  conditions  in 
which  he  could  coquette  first  with  one  power  and 
then  with  the  other,  as  seemed  advantageous  to  him- 
self. It  was  all  essential  that  he  should  be  forced 
to  show  his  hand,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if 
anything  short  of  an  appeal  to  arms  would  have 
answered  the  purpose,  while  in  the  eyes  of  the 
natives,  concessions  at  that  period  would  have  ap- 
peared as  nothing  less  than  an  acknowledgment  of 
helpless  weakness,  and  would  have  had  a  very 
far-reaching  and  bad  effect.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  certain  that  Lord  Lytton  underestimated  the 
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difficulties  of  the  campaign  and  the  fighting  powers 
of  the  Afghans.  He  was  visionary,  over  sanguine, 
carried  away  by  the  greatness  of  his  own  ideas; 
he  listened  impatiently  to  the  opinions  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  and  other  old  Indian  soldiers, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  was  shaken  in 
his  belief  that  the  mere  presence  of  a  British  force 
on  the  frontier,  would  have  the  necessary  effect  on 
the  Afghans. 

Roberts  arrived  at  Kohot  on  the  9th  of  October  to 
take  over  his  command,  and  at  once  began  a  most 
minute  and  searching  inspection  of  his  force,  de- 
termined that  any  weak  points  in  it  should  be 
strengthened  now  while  there  was  the  time  and  the 
opportunity.  He  was  not  the  man  to  take  anything 
for  granted,  or  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  superficial 
glance.  Everything  concerning  the  troops  them- 
selves, their  equipment  and  clothing,  their  transport 
arrangements,  supplies,  and  hospitals,  came  under 
his  personal  searching  scrutiny,  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  report  at  once  fully  and  freely  to  the 
headquarters  at  Simla  on  the  deficiencies  he  found. 
The  number  of  troops  at  his  disposal  he  considered 
insufficient  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  orders  en- 
trusted to  him,  which  were  that  he  should  occupy 
the  Kuram  Valley,  drive  out  the  Afghan  garrisons 
south  of  the  Shutargardan  Pass,  push  on  into  the 
Khost  Valley,  and  beyond  that  if  necessary.  His 
own  personal  popularity,  and  the  warm  backing  up 
which  any  suggestion  he  made  received  from  the 
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Viceroy,  ended  in  his  obtaining  more  men  and  better 
transport  after  very  short  delay,  though  the  latter 
still  left  much  to  be  desired ;  for  in  spite  of  one  experi- 
ence after  another,  which  had  proved  how  seriously 
hampered  any  force  must  be  by  insufficient  transport, 
but  little  had  been  done  towards  remedying  this 
matter,  while  the  useful  mountain  guns  were  few  in 
number,  and  the  hospitals  were  not  properly  fitted  up. 
But  Roberts  did  not  content  himself  with  asking 
for  help  from  Simla;  he  knew  how  to  help  himself 
and  how  to  balance  against  each  other  his  weakness 
and  his  strength.  He  appreciated,  too,  the  difference 
between  a  false  and  a  true  economy,  and  though  he 
cut  down  all  unnecessary  baggage,  he  did  not  stint 
his  men  in  blankets  or  food.  His  supplies  had  all 
to  be  brought  up  from  Rawal  Pindi,  which  was  over 
a  hundred  miles  from  Kohot,  and  Thai — the  frontier 
station,  which  was  to  be  the  advanced  depot — was  at 
a  distance  of  sixty -three  miles,  leaving  quite  two 
hundred  miles  of  very  bad  roads,  many  of  them 
running  through  the  lands  of  uncertain  tribes,  all  of 
which  had  to  be  guarded,  out  of  a  force  which  num- 
bered about  five  thousand  men.  After  six  weeks  of 
steady  work  by  Roberts,  during  which,  in  the  words 
of  one  who  has  on  occasions  criticised  him  severely, 
he  had  shown  "energy,  clear-headedness,  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
too  highly,"  the  force  was  ready  to  start ;  and  on 
November  2ist  it  left  Thai  and  crossed  the  frontier 
without  opposition.  "A  very  matter -of -fact  affair, 
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just  like  crossing  a  street,"  remarked  a  young 
officer  undergoing  his  first  experience  of  active 
service. 

The  Kuram  Valley  through  which  the  march  was 
made,  lay  for  about  sixty  miles  between  mountains, 
and  the  road,  which  ran  more  or  less  along  the  river 
bed,  was  of  the  roughest,  intersected  every  few  hun- 
dred yards  by  watercourses  and  ravines,  or  almost 
blockaded  with  thick  patches  of  canebrake  or  tall 
grasses.  Then  there  were  times  when  the  river  had 
to  be  forded,  though  its  waters  were  icy  cold,  and 
the  nights  bitter.  Progress  could  only  be  slow  and 
wearisome,  and  after  five  long  days  of  marching  less 
than  fifty  miles  had  been  covered.  News  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  the  enemy  was  vague  and  unsatis- 
factory, for  the  natives  brought  in  reports  so  entirely 
contradictory  that  Roberts  saw  no  reliance  could  be 
placed  in  them.  He  therefore  sent  out  his  own 
reconnoitring  parties,  with  the  result  that  he  soon 
found  the  enemy,  who,  far  from  having  broken  up 
and  fled,  as  had  been  reported,  had  taken  up  a  very 
strong  position  on  the  Peiwar  Kotal,  a  steep  moun- 
tain. He  discovered,  too,  that  they  had  there  1 8,000 
men  and  several  guns,  and  that  commanding  as  they 
did  the  road  to  Kabul,  they  must  be  driven  from  that 
position  before  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  further 
advance  could  be  made.  A  frontal  attack  was  out 
of  the  question,  as  the  pass  up  the  mountain  was 
steep  and  narrow,  besides  being  open  to  a  heavy  fire 
from  the  ,enemy.  The  loss  of  life  would  have  been 
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great  even  had  the  position  been  carried,  and  Roberts, 
never  lacking  in  dash,  or  in  readiness  to  take  risks, 
has  never  thrown  away  lives  recklessly. 

In  a  flank  march  and  in  a  series  of  sudden  and 
unexpected  blows  lay  his  chance,  but  not  a  man  in 
the  force  realised  more  fully  than  its  general  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  which  awaited  them,  and  in 
after  days  he  confessed  "  to  a  feeling  very  nearly  akin 
to  despair,"  as  he  gazed  at  the  apparently  impregnable 
mountain  towering  above,  occupied  by  crowds  of 
soldiers  and  many  guns.  During  two  days  he  rested 
his  troops,  but  for  him  there  could  not  be  a  moment's 
rest.  A  blow  had  to  be  struck,  and  struck  quickly, 
with  a  force  far  too  small.  His  duty  now  lay  in 
finding  out  at  which  point  that  blow  could  be  dealt 
most  effectually  and  with  the  least  loss  of  life.  A 
further  reconnaissance  decided  him  against  an  attack 
on  the  left  and  in  favour  of  one  on  the  right,  but  the 
whole  success  of  such  a  move  lay  in  its  being  un- 
expected. Roberts  knew  all  too  well  that  in  his  force 
were  many  spies,  camel  drivers  and  the  like,  who 
would  manage  to  get  information  through  to  the 
enemy.  It  was  all  important  therefore  to  deceive 
them  into  believing  that  his  plan  lay  in  a  frontal 
attack,  and  this  he  succeeded  in  doing,  by  going 
several  times  each  day  with  his  staff,  and  a  large 
escort,  to  the  points  from  which  a  frontal  attack 
would  naturally  be  undertaken. 

No  one  beyond  his  two  senior  staff  officers  and 
his  A.D.C.  knew  of  the  real  move,  until  on  Sunday 
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evening,  the  ist  of  December,  Koberts  summoned  all 
the  commanding  officers  to  his  tent,  told  them  of  his 
scheme,  and  ordered  the  start  to  be  made  in  the 
darkness  in  two  or  three  hours.  Up  to  the  last 
moment  the  utmost  secrecy  was  maintained.  The 
troops  were  formed  up  in  silence,  and  the  camp  fires 
were  made  to  burn  brightly,  so  as  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  all  was  as  usual. 

The  night  was  dark;  the  cold  was  intense;  nor 
could  the  column  move  quickly,  as  it  was  all  essential 
that  the  troops  should  keep  close  together.  But  on 
they  pressed  towards  Spingawi,  the  point  which  would 
give  them  command  over  the  right  of  the  Peiwar 
Kotal,  for  at  all  costs  the  attack  must  be  made  in  the 
early  dawn.  Suddenly  there  rang  out  two  shots  in  the 
silence,  and  there  was  a  low  murmur  of  "  Treachery  "  ! 
The  darkness  made  discovery  impossible,  though  sus- 
picion fell  on  some  of  the  Pathans  in  the  Punjab 
Infantry,  the  regiment  which  had  been  given  the 
post  of  honour,  and  they  were  sent  to  the  rear. 
But  their  plan  to  warn  the  enemy  had  nearly  been 
successful,  for  the  shots  had  been  heard  by  the 
Afghan  sentry,  who  woke  up  the  commander  of 
the  post,  and  he,  luckily  for  Roberts,  hearing  no- 
thing more,  decided  that  there  was  no  cause  for 
alarm. 

It  was  six  in  the  morning  and  still  dark  when 
the  enemy's  outposts  were  reached.  Then  came  a 
challenge,  two  shots,  a  steady  fire  from  the  mountain 

guns,  a  determined  rush  up  the  slopes  at  the  point  of 
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the  bayonet  by  the  plucky  little  Goorkhas  and  the 
Highlanders,  and  the  summit  of  the  Spingawi  hill 
was  occupied,  Roberts  himself  being  on  the  spot  with 
the  advance  party.  Much  was  gained,  but  not  all, 
for  the  main  body  of  the  Afghans  still  lay  untouched 
and  strongly  defended  on  the  Peiwar  Kotal,  and  those 
of  the  enemy  who  had  been  driven  from  the  Spingawi 
hilltop,  had  taken  up  another  good  position  in  the 
thick  pine  woods,  which  barred  the  way  to  this  chief 
object  of  attack.  By  now  it  was  full  morning,  the 
air  keen  and  fresh,  but  the  sun  shining  brightly,  and 
Roberts  was  determined  to  lose  no  time  in  pushing 
on,  as  it  was  imperative  to  follow  up  the  early  success 
before  the  Afghans  had  a  chance  to  recover  their 
morning's  surprise.  Besides,  he  was  now  in  signalling 
communication  with  General  Cobbe,  whom  he  had 
left  behind  with  a  thousand  troops  in  the  camp,  and 
whom  he  had  ordered  to  harass  the  enemy  by  a 
pretence  at  a  frontal  attack,  while  he  fell  on  their 
flank.  So  with  his  trusty  Highlanders  and  Goorkhas, 
the  Punjab  Infantry  and  some  Artillery,  Roberts 
restarted,  and  the  column  slowly  made  its  way  up 
through  woods,  where  every  step  meant  climbing  or 
crawling  among  the  stems  .of  fallen  trees,  or  over 
rocks  and  boulders  innumerable;  and  all  the  while 
the  Afghans  kept  up  a  steady  fire  from  behind  the 
trees  where  they  were  hidden,  every  now  and  then 
charging  down  their  side  of  the  hill,  though  always 
to  be  again  driven  back.  At  last  a  hollow  was 
reached,  and  here  our  troops  were  in  a  warm  corner, 
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for  the  enemy,  safely  protected  on  the  far  side  by 
a  breastwork  of  fallen  trees,  opened  a  sharp  fire. 
Roberts  saw  that  this  was  the  moment  for  a  vigorous 
attack,  but  to  his  horror  he  found  that  .only  the 
Punjab  Infantry,  on  whom  he  could  place  but  little 
reliance,  had  come  up,  the  rest  of  the  column  having 
apparently  taken  a  wrong  turn  and  lost  themselves 
in  the  forest.  Every  five  minutes'  delay  was  disas- 
trous, but  to  move  without  the  missing  troops  looked 
hopeless. 

Roberts  sent  off  one  A.D.C.  after  another  in  search 
of  them,  and  himself  addressed  the  native  regiment, 
to  see  what  their  loyalty  was  worth  at  this  crisis. 
The  Sikhs  readily  responded,  but  they  alone  could  do 
nothing,  and  the  Pathans  kept  up  a  sulky  silence. 
Meanwhile  the  Afghans  were  gaining  confidence,  and 
were  evidently  preparing  to  rush  down  on  the  spot 
where  stood  Roberts  practically  unprotected  save  for 
the  half-hearted  Punjab  Infantry.  Probably  never,  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  fighting  career,  has  he  lived 
through  a  more  critical  moment.  But  a  ray  of  light 
broke  in  upon  the  scene,  when  Mr.  Adams,  the  chap- 
lain, who  had  insisted  on  being  used  as  a  staff  officer 
for  the  occasion  that  he  might  go  in  pursuit  of  the 
lost  troops,  galloped  up  with  the  welcome  news  that 
at  last  he  had  found  them,  and  that  they,  with  some 
native  infantry  and  mountain  guns,  were  close  at 
hand.  Still  a  plucky  attempt  at  a  direct  attach  failed, 
and  Roberts  resolved  to  try  another  flank  move- 
ment, certain  that  a  way  round  the  hill  could  be 
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found.  On  the  right  lay  his  last  chance,  and  by 
another  stroke  of  good  luck,  some  of  General  Cobbe's 
troops  who  had  worked  their  way  up  the  mountain 
side,  joined  him,  Colonel  Perkins,  one  of  the  number, 
bringing  the  valuable  piece  of  information  that,  close 
by,  he  had  found  a  spot  from  which  the  Kotal  could  be 
fired  on  at  a  telling  distance.  Thither  the  mountain 
guns  were  moved,  and  Roberts  set  out  to  march  upon 
the  rear  of  the  Kotal.  The  guns  came  into  action  at 
once,  and  though  at  first  the  shells  falling  among  the 
baggage  animals  and  right  into  the  camp  itself  did 
not  seriously  disconcert  the  Afghans,  the  continuous 
fire,  which  at  last  set  alight  the  tents,  alarmed  them. 
A  panic  set  in;  and  as  soon  as  they  realised  the 
attack  which  was  being  directed  against  their  rear, 
they  broke  up,  evacuated  their  position  and  fled, 
chased  by  Colonel  Hugh  Gough  and  his  cavalry. 
On  the  first  signs  of  their  certain  withdrawal 
Colonel  Drew,  who  was  in  command  of  Cobbe's 
Brigade,  ordered  his  troops  to  advance,  and  himself 
leading  the  way,  they  soon  stood  unopposed  on 
the  crest  of  the  hill,  stiff  climb  as  it  was,  and  weary 
as  were  the  men  after  the  many  hours  they  had  been 
on  their  feet. 

"  A  strange  sight  met  our  eyes,"  wrote  a  lieutenant 
in  the  8th  King's  Regiment,  who  with  his  men  formed 
part  of  Drew's  Brigade.  "  There,  on  the  saddle  of  the 
hill  over  which  the  road  leads,  were  the  brass  field 
pieces  to  which  the  enemy  had  clung  so  desperately, 
all  dulled  with  smoke  and  dirt.  A  little  farther 
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back  stood  the  tents,  and  piled  round  them  were 
munitions  of  war  and  every  conceivable  article  of 
camp  equipage  in  the  wildest  confusion.  There  had 
been  some  attempt  at  packing  up  and  loading  at  the 
last  moment  before  the  flight,  but  the  men  soon 
dragged  everything  forth  to  view.  Amongst  piles  of 
sheepskin,  great-coats,  boxes  of  ammunition,  powder 
and  shot  loose  in  bags,  sacks  of  grain,  blankets  and 
rugs,  you  would  come  across  a  bundle  of  despatches,  a 
copy  of  the  Koran,  and  an  embroidered  scarf.  As  the 
night  closed  in,  we  lit  large  fires  with  the  pine-trees 
felled  by  our  unwilling  hosts,  and  were  preparing 
to  bivouac  as  best  we  might  in  the  biting  cold, 
when  our  indefatigable  quartermaster  appeared 
with  our  baggage  and  we  fared  better  than  our 
neighbours." 

Roberts,  with  his  force,  who  were  also  worn-out  after 
having  been  hard  on  the  move  for  twenty  hours  with 
only  scanty  rations,  did  not  make  for  the  top  of  the 
Kotal  that  evening,  but  bivouacked  some  way  lower 
down ;  and  in  spite  of  having  no  overcoat  or  tent, 
and  there  being  twenty  degrees  of  frost,  he  admits 
to  having  rarely  slept  more  soundly  or  contentedly ! 
Early  next  morning,  however,  he  stood  on  the  moun- 
tain top  of  his  desire,  and  knew  that  one  great  vantage 
ground  had  been  won.  A  closer  view  of  the  position 
only  served  to  show  its  natural  strength,  and  Roberts 
had  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  this,  his  first  great 
achievement.  At  every  point  the  advantage  had 
lain  with  the  enemy.  They  knew  their  ground, 
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had  plenty  of  provisions  and  ammunition,  were 
strong  in  numbers,  well  protected  from  our  fire, 
and  moreover  were  brave  fighting  men,  bravely  led, 
and  yet  they  had  been  routed  with  very  little 
loss. 

In  an  order  issued  to  his  troops  that  morning  their 
General  wrote : — 

"The  result  is  most  honourable,  and  could  only 
have  been  achieved  by  troops  in  a  high  state  of 
discipline,  capable  of  enduring  hardships,  and  able  to 
fight  as  soldiers  of  the  British  Army  have  always 
fought."  The  men,  on  their  side,  were  not  slow  in 
doing  justice  to  Roberts,  who  had  "used  his  little 
army  like  a  finely-tempered  sword  " ;  had  inspired  all 
under  his  command  with  supreme  confidence  in  his 
judgment  as  a  skilful  general,  as  well  as  in  his  bold- 
ness as  an  intrepid  leader ;  and  who  had  shown  such 
a  happy  combination  of  prudence  and  audacity.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  fact  that  Roberts  then,  as 
in  many  another  critical  moment  since,  had  good 
luck  on  his  side,  the  best  ally  for  any  general  to 
possess.  On  two  or  three  occasions  during  the  taking 
of  the  Peiwar  Kotal  the  issue  hung  in  a  balance,  and 
a  feather's  weight  on  the  wrong  side  would  have 
meant  disaster.  Nor  was  Roberts  ever  blind  to 
the  true  facts  of  the  case;  he  had  far  too  good 
a  grasp  of  them  for  that.  But  having  carefully 
made  all  his  plans,  he  kept  a  cool  head  and  a 
strong  heart  through  the  varying  fortunes  of  war, 
knowing  when  to  alter  a  detail  and  when  to 
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hold  fast  to  a  main  object,  when  to  dare  and 
when  to  stay  his  hand ;  and  so  he  was  able  "  to 
plunge  into  the  darkness  with  a  handful  of 
troops,  and  to  turn  a  numerous  enemy  from  one  of 
the  strongest  positions  which  an  enemy  has  ever 
occupied." 


CHAPTER    X 

TREATIES    AND    TREACHERY 

GENERAL  ROBERTS  decided  at  once  not  to  pursue 
the  enemy,  who  had  fled  over  the  Shutargardan  Pass, 
but  to  remain  stationary  until  his  tents  and  sup- 
plies arrived,  and  then  to  reconnoitre  the  country 
before  him,  so  as  to  find  out  what  other  roads  or 
ways  could  be  used  as  lines  of  communication  if 
necessary.  The  tribes  near  at  hand  appeared  to  be 
friendly.  They  brought  food  to  our  troops  with 
words  of  welcome,  and  professed  to  be  duly  impressed 
by  their  feat  on  the  Peiwar  Kotal ;  but  though  they 
were  seemingly  anxious  to  be  on  the  winning  side, 
Roberts  did  not  feel  inclined  to  place  too  much 
confidence  in  their  protestations,  and  kept  an  eye 
open  to  behold  the  first  signs  of  treachery.  He  made 
his  headquarters  at  Ali  Khel,  and  having  there 
found  out  that  the  road  on  the  Kuram  side  of  the 
Shutargardan  Pass  was  clear  of  the  enemy,  he  made 
a  reconnaissance,  so  as  to  get  some  idea  of  the  way 
over  which  troops  marching  to  Kabul  would  eventu- 
ally have  to  go.  A  second  reconnaissance  in  another 
direction  gave  him  a  taste  of  the  treachery  which 
lay  all  around  him,  for,  having  to  lead  his  tiny  force 

through  a  narrow  pass,  the  sides  of  which  it  was 
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impossible  to  properly  protect,  he  found  that  one 
tribe  meditated  an  attack,  and  that  another,  which 
had  so  far  been  most  friendly,  had  flooded  the 
single  file,  knowing  well  that  it  would  at  once 
become  frozen  and  slippery,  and  make  anything  like 
a  quick  progress  through  this  dangerous  pass 
impossible. 

On  the  mountains  overlooking  the  pass  were  to  be 
seen  a  few  harmless-looking  men,  apparently  shep- 
herds, who  took  no  notice  of  the  troops,  all  of  whom, 
with  the  exception  of  some  Goorkhas,  pushed  on 
ahead  of  the  baggage.  But  the  sight  of  the  baggage, 
which  at  once  suggested  loot,  was  too  great  a  tempta- 
tion to  the  men  on  the  mountains,  and  they  began  to 
gather  together,  finally  closing  in  on  the  rear  of  the 
column,  until  they  were  within  fifty  yards  of  the 
convoy.  Then  some  of  the  leading  Mangals  began 
making  signs  and  low  bows,  all  in  the  friendliest 
manner,  and  Captain  Goad,  the  transport  officer, 
refused  to  suspect  them  of  treachery.  Suddenly  a 
volley  was  fired  at  his  party,  and  he  was  the  first  to 
fall,  dangerously  wounded.  With  him  there  were  only 
four  men,  Sergeant  Greer  and  three  privates  of  the 
Seaforth  Highlanders,  but  they  picked  him  up,  carried 
him  to  a  safe  place,  and  then  facing  the  enemy,  set 
themselves  to  a  stiff  fight,  determined  at  all  costs  to 
protect  their  wounded  officer,  and  hold  the  Mangals 
at  bay.  Thanks  to  their  cool  heads  and  their  steady 
aim,  they  held  on  till  help  arrived,  and  Roberts, 
when  he  heard  of  their  heroic  stand,  recommended 
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the  sergeant  for  a  commission,  which  he  obtained 
much  to  the  gratification  of  the  whole  force. 

Meanwhile  the  rear-guard  had  been  attacked,  and 
had  also  driven  off  the  enemy,  the  plucky  little 
Goorkhas  being  justly  proud  of  the  fact  that  not 
one  of  their  camels  was  killed,  or  one  piece  of  their 
baggage  lost,  though  their  casualties  amounted  to 
three  men  killed  and  thirteen  wounded.  General 
Roberts  issued  an  order  expressing  his  appreciation 
of  their  behaviour;  but  a  few  days  later  he  had  a 
very  different  and  unpleasant  duty  to  carry  out 
regarding  some  other  native  soldiers — those  men  in 
the  Punjab  Infantry  who  had  fired  the  warning  shot 
at  the  attack  on  the  Peiwar  Kotal,  and  those  who 
had  since  deserted.  They  had  all  been  found  guilty 
by  the  court  of  inquiry,  and  Roberts,  "with  deep 
regret,"  confirmed  the  sentences,  which  varied  from 
death  sentences  to  imprisonment,  feeling  that  such 
gross  treachery,  which  might  easily  have  involved 
their  regiment  as  well  as  the  whole  force  in  disaster, 
deserved  heavy  punishment. 

His  next  work  was  to  explore  the  Khost  country, 
and  as  part  of  his  force  had  to  be  left  to  hold  the 
Peiwar  Kotal  through  the  winter  months  till  the 
advance  on  Kabul  could  be  made,  he  had  very  few 
men  at  his  disposal,  and  the  same  old  story  of 
insufficient  transport  again  prevented  his  doing  all 
he  desired.  On  Christmas  Eve  came  the  news  that 
Sher  AH,  deserted  by  most  of  his  army,  had  released 
his  son,  Yakub  Khan,  the  "  ill-starred  wretch  "  as  he 
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contemptuously  called  him,  from  the  prison  into 
which  he  had  thrown  him,  and  leaving,  him  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  present  situation,  had  himself  left  for 
St.  Petersburg  with  three  Russian  officers,  his  last 
message  to  the  British  Government  being  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  gone  to  lay  the  whole  case  before 
the  Czar,  who  considered  him  as  a  brother. 

Lord  Lytton  was  anxious  if  possible  to  end  the 
war,  provided  such  conditions  were  accepted  as 
would  make  the  recurrence  of  it  impossible,  but  for 
the  moment  there  was  no  Afghan  Government  with 
which  to  treat,  and  Yakub  Khan  was  an-  unknown 
quantity.  A  preliminary  message  was  sent,  assuring 
him  through  Major  Cavagnari,  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  no  quarrel  with  him  personally,  but 
was  quite  ready  to  return  to  friendly  relations,  and 
this  reached  him  about  the  same  time  as  the  news 
of  his  father's  death.  For  Sher  AH  having  been 
attacked  with  mortification  in  the  leg,  had  firmly 
refused  to  have  it  amputated,  saying  he  was  ready  to 
submit  to  the  will  of  God,  but  as  a  prince  he  could 
never  submit  to  the  knife  of  a  surgeon,  and  so  he 
had  died  at  Turkestan,  declaring  that  the  Russians 
were  powerless  to  help  him,  and  were  mere  school- 
boys beside  the  English. 

Negotiations  for  peace  were  in  the  air,  but  Roberts 
went  steadily  on  with  his  plan  in  the  Khost  Valley, 
despite  the  many  dangers  of  it.  For  so  small  was 
his  force  that  they  were  unable  to  inspire  anything 
like  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  tribesmen,  whose 
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sheer  love  of  fighting  egged  them  on  continually  to 
attack  the  little  body  of  troops  which  they  declared 
had  been  delivered  into  their  hands.  On  one  occa- 
sion, for  example,  the  acting  governor  came  out  to 
meet  General  Roberts,- and  promised  to  make  over  to 
him  the  fort  of  Matun,  if  he  might  be  allowed  to  go 
in  safety  to  India  or  Kabul.  The  only  troops  in  the 
fort  were  local  militiamen,  but  he  assured  the  General 
that  there  was  nothing  to  fear  from  the  people  of  the 
district,  who  were  all  well  disposed  towards  the 
British.  So  on  the  6th  of  January  Roberts  with  his 
troops  marched  into  the  fort,  to  a  lively  salute  from 
the  torn  toms  of  the  militiamen,  and  was  with  his 
staff  entertained  at  tea  by  the  acting  governor. 
In  the  midst  of  his  hospitalities,  however,  he  broke 
the  pleasing  news  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley, 
incited  thereto  by  the  numbers  of  tribesmen  who  had 
collected  together,  intended  attacking  the  British 
campi  that  night,  and  that  he  was  powerless  to  pre- 
vent them. 

Roberts  accordingly  prepared  to  await  them,  but 
the  night  passed  off  uneventfully,  and  the  cavalry 
patrols  he  had  sent  out  reported  that  no  body  of  an 
enemy's  force  could  be  traced  anywhere,  only  a 
"  peaceful  husbandman  here  and  there."  A  warning 
sent  round  to  the  villages  threatening  severe  punish- 
ment to  any  one  who  harboured  the  Mangals,  brought 
in  numbers  of  the  .Meers,  who  swore  that  all  the 
Mangals  had  returned  to  their  homes.  But  in  the 
morning  the  whole  district  round  was  studded  with 
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dark  groups  of  the  tribesmen,  who  had  assembled 
in  their  thousands,  round  all  three  sides  of  the 
camp.  Roberts  judged  that  only  prompt  and  vigor- 
ous action  could  ensure  the  safety  of  his  force,  which 
was  completely  outnumbered  and  separated  by  many 
miles  of  difficult  country  from  any  reinforcements, 
and  once  more  trusting  to  the  superior  power  of 
disciplined  troops,  however  few,  over  untrained 
natives,  he  ordered  a  series  of  cavalry  charges  which 
drove  the  enemy  to  the  highest  ridges,  from  whence 
they  quickly  retreated  when  the  artillery  began  to 
shell  them  there.  To  make  their  defeat  more 
thorough,  the  villages  near  at  hand,  which  had  given 
them  shelter,  were  burned,  a  punishment  evidently 
quite  expected  by  the  inhabitants,  who  had  deserted 
them  wholesale. 

The  next  night  did  not  pass  without  excitement, 
though  of  a  different  character.  Just  after  dark,  a 
shot,  followed  by  several  others,  was  heard  in  the 
camp;  the  alarm  was  given,  in  five  minutes  the 
troops  were  formed  up,  and  every  one  stood  in  readi- 
ness for  a  night  attack.  But  nothing  more  hap- 
pened, and  it  was  some  little  time  before  the  meaning 
of  the  shots  was  known.  Then  the  alarm  proved  to 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  a  few  of  the  enemy  had  been 
found  to  be  creeping  up  the  banks  of  the  nullah  at 
the  back  of  the  camp,  where  some  Waziri  prisoners, 
as  yet  unransomed,  were  being  kept  under  guard, 
their  plan  evidently  being  to  set  free  their  comrades. 
The  guard,  of  course,  fired  on  them,  as  did  the 
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sentries  round;  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment 
the  prisoners  made  a  frantic  effort  to  escape, 
and  the  native  officer  in  charge  of  them,  having 
first  warned  them,  fired  on  them,  as  he  was  in  duty 
bound  to  do.  Six  were  killed  and  thirteen  wounded, 
and  at  the  court  of  inquiry  held  next  day  the 
native  officer  and  the  guard  were  found  to  be 
in  no  way  to  blame  for  this  unfortunate  occur- 
rence. 

But  as  so  often  happens,  a  wildly  exaggerated 
account  of  it  all  reached  England,  and  was  hailed 
with  delight  by  that  small  but  talkative  class  of 
individuals  who  are  always  ready  to  accept,  on  any 
or  on  no  evidence,  stories  which  profess  to  set  forth 
the  brutalities  perpetrated  by  British  officers  and 
men.  The  tale  of  the  "slaughtered  prisoners"  was 
eloquently  enlarged  upon,  till  it  was  even  solemnly 
stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  "ninety 
prisoners  who  had  been  taken,  had  been  tied  together 
with  ropes,  and  that  on  making  some  attempt  to 
escape  had  been  slaughtered  in  their  bonds,"  while 
Roberts  himself,  most  humane  and  tender-hearted 
of  soldiers,  was  attacked  in  an  unscrupulous  way 
for  "preferring  to  have  his  prisoners  butchered 
instead  of  taking  proper  steps  to  keep  them  in 
safety."  The  common-sense  of  the  English  nation 
as  a  whole  refused  to  believe  statements  so  wildly 
improbable,  but  the  incident  is  a  good  illustration 
of  the  ready  manner  in  which  a  certain  class  of 
people  are  always  willing  to  believe  the  worst  of  the 
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men  who  are  fighting  our  battles,  and  who  are  not  on 
the  spot  to  defend  themselves. 

General  Roberts  lost  no  time  in  sending  for  all  the 
headmen  of  Matun,  and  in  telling  them  that  they 
had  only  themselves  to  thank  for  the  present  state  of 
things,  as  he  was  most  anxious  to  avoid  any  blood- 
shed, and  they  need  have  nothing  to  fear  from  him 
or  his  troops,  so  long  as  they  behaved  in  a  friendly 
manner.  But  though  the  headmen  were,  as  usual, 
full  of  friendly  protestations,  Roberts  felt  his  force 
was  too  small  to  be  left  at  their  mercy,  nor  was  it 
possible  for  him  with  his  limited  numbers  to  do 
more  than  give  a  few  salutary  lessons  to  the  com- 
bative tribesmen  who  had  collected  in  the  Khost 
Valley ;  so  at  the  end  of  January  1 879  he  returned  to 
the  Kuram  Valley,  and  there  received  a  visit  from 
Sirdar  Wali  Mahomed  Khan,  the  brother  of  Sher 
Ali,  who  said  he  had  escaped  from  Kabul  with  many 
important  followers,  fearing  the  anger  of  Yakub 
Khan,  and  was  anxious  to  make  terms  to  secure  at 
any  rate  his  own  safety.  Roberts  entertained  him 
cordially,  but  passed  him  on  to  Major  Cavagnari,  who 
was  treating  with  the  Afghan  Government ;  and  then 
the  indefatigable  general,  whose  wonderful  and  un- 
ceasing activity  astonished  every  officer  and  man 
with  the  force,  set  to  work  to  widen  and  improve  the 
roads,  to  build  huts  for  his  troops,  and  to  minimise 
in  any  way  that  he  could  for  them,  the  hardships  of 
this  winter  campaign.  Yakub  Khan  was  negotiating 
but  slowly,  so  Roberts  went  on  with  his  work  of  pre- 
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paration,  and  was  always  willing  to  meet  in  the 
most  friendly  and  conciliatory  spirit  any  of  the  tribes- 
men who  were  genuine  in  their  desire  to  become 
allies.  In  many  cases  he  trusted  entirely  to  their 
good  faith,  for  he  would  attend  gatherings  of  their 
chiefs  with  a  tiny  escort  of  Goorkhas,  who  could 
have  been  no  real  protection  had  some  fanatics 
suddenly  attacked  him.  And  apparently  in  their 
eyes  he  bore  a  charmed  life,  for  they  never  betrayed 
this  bold  appeal  to  their  honour.  An  unexpected 
worry  met  him  just  at  this  time,  caused  by  a  war 
correspondent  from  England,  who  not  only  wrote 
home  alarming  and  incorrect  articles,  but  committed 
the  still  more  unpardonable  offence  of  adding  to 
telegrams  after  they  had  been  passed  by  the  General. 
Roberts,  as  is  well  known,  trusts  every  man  till  he 
finds  him  to  be  untrustworthy,  then  he  shows  how 
strong  and  uncompromising  he  can  be.  The  corre- 
spondent was  promptly  dismissed,  and  though,  of 
course,  there  were  those  in  England  who  criticised 
his  action,  he  was  warmly  supported  by  the  Viceroy. 
Few  generals  are  more  invariably  kind  and  considerate 
to  war  correspondents  than  Roberts,  and  the  lines  he 
lays  down  for  them  are  simply  those  of  common- 
sense  and  humanity.  He  demands  that  they  shall 
be  accurate ;  that  if  they  criticise  they  shall  at  least 
acquaint  themselves  with  facts,  and  not  accept  wild 
stories  on  any  authority;  that  they  shall  not  send 
home  sensational  and  harrowing  articles  which  cause 
much  needless  pain  and  anxiety,  and  can  serve  no 
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useful  purpose ;  and  that  they  shall  loyally  agree  to 
such  restrictions  as  it  may  be  now  and  again  neces- 
sary to  enforce.  In  return  he  gives  them  every 
help,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  happiest  relations 
exist  between  him  and  the  correspondents,  whom 
he  is  the  first  to  include  among  his  comrades-at- 
arrns. 

But  his  action  in  this  particular  instance  was 
characteristic. 

In  February  the  contingent  of  over  3000  men 
raised  by  the  Punjab  chiefs  arrived  as  reinforce- 
ments, and  were  invaluable  at  this  moment  to 
Roberts.  They  were  followed  by  the  Gordon  High- 
landers, as  it  was  arranged  that  the  march  on 
Kabul  should  commence  in  March,  unless  by  that 
time  Yakub  Khan  had  consented  to  satisfactory 
terms.  Like  his  father,  he  was  vacillating. 

First,  he  had  written  begging  that  the  friendship 
of  the  illustrious  British  Government  might  remain 
constant  to  the  God-granted  state  of  Afghanistan, 
to  which  Lord  Lytton  had  replied,  laying  down  all 
the  old  conditions,  with  some  new  ones.  The  Amir 
accepted  the  condition  that  a  British  Resident  should 
be  placed  at  Kabul,  on  condition  that  he  did  not 
interfere  in  Afghan  affairs,  but  he  demurred  to  the 
other  proposals,  chiefly  to  one  which  required  him 
to  give  up  to  British  control  the  country  between 
Thai  and  Shutargardan.  Major  Cavagnari  suggested 
that  if  a  meeting  could  be  arranged  these  matters  of 
difference  might  be  talked  out,  and  Yakub  Khan 
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invited  him  to  come  to  Kabul,  "  that  the  real  concord 
on  both  sides  might  be  declared  and  proved  face  to 
face." 

So  far  all  this  sounded  eminently  satisfactory,  but 
two  important  facts  were  lost  sight  of.  Successful 
as  had  been  Roberts's  campaign  so  far  as  it  went,  he 
had  not  as  yet  had  the  opportunity  of  defeating  the 
Afghans  in  a  sufficiently  decisive  way  to  give  them 
a  wholesome  fear  of  English  troops.  The  matter  at 
issue  still  had  to  be  fought  out  if  any  lasting  peace 
was  to  be  the  result,  for  the  Afghans  were  a  confident 
and  conceited  people;  and  quite  ready  to  believe  they 
could  win  the  upper  hand  in  any  prolonged  cam- 
paign. And  on  the  other  hand,  Yakub  Khan  was 
far  too  weak  and  helpless  an  individual  to  hold  his 
people  to  any  treaty  which  might  be  made,  even 
should  he  wish  to  do  so. 

Roberts  strongly  urged  that  the  time  had  not  yet 
come  to  make  peace,  and  that  any  attempt  to  do 
so  would  prove  a  failure  in  the  long  run.  But  in 
England  people  were  clamouring  for  the  war  to  end. 
Public  opinion  pressed  the  home  Government,  which 
in  its  turn  pressed  the  Viceroy,  and  so  negotiations 
were  still  proceeded  with  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
some  letters  of  the  Amir  which  were  intercepted 
showed  that  he  was  at  that  moment  trying  to  stir 
up  a  war  against  us,  describing  us  as  "the  infidels 
whom  God  has  destroyed,  who  will  all  go  to  hell, 
and  who  therefore  should  all  be  quickly  destroyed." 

Suddenly  Yakub  changed  his  mind,  and  sent  a 
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messenger  to  say  that  he  wished  himself  to  come  to 
the  British  camp  rather  than  that  Major  Cavagnari 
should  go  to  Kabul,  as  he  was  afraid  for  the  safety 
of  the  British  envoy,  so  strongly  were  his  people 
against  the  making  of  peace.  « 

So  to  Gandamak  he  came,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Peshawur  Field  Force,  and  on  May  26th  a  treaty  was 
signed,  in  which  all  that  Cavagnari  demanded  was 
agreed  to,  he,  as  representing  the  Government,  pro- 
mising to  protect  Afghanistan  from  foreign  enemies, 
and  to  pay  a  yearly  sum  to  the  Amir.  Yakub  Khan 
was  invited  to  send  a  representative  to  the  Viceregal 
Court,  and  it  was  arranged  that  Major  Cavagnari 
himself  should  be  the  first  British  Agent  to  take  up 
his  residence  at  Kabul.  "The  Amir  himself  is  of 
a  changeable  disposition,  and  I  sometimes  fancy  that 
his  intellect  is  weak,"  wrote  Cavagnari  to  the  Vice- 
roy. "  Only  the  future  can  decide  how  he  will  turn 
out.  I  found  the  whole  lot  to  be  very  much  of  the 
ordinary  Afghan  stamp,  and  that  avarice  and  sus- 
picion were  their  leading  qualities.  I  have  told 
Yakub  Khan  that  our  object  is  to  make  him  strong, 
and  that  he  need  never  fear  that  British  officers  will 
intrigue  with  any  of  his  discontented  chiefs,  as  this 
would  be  working  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  of 
our  avowed  object.  Englishmen  are  no  match  for 
Asiatics  in  intrigue,  and  our  only  chance  is  in 
straightforward  dealing,  and  in  showing  every  one 
that  we  consider  Yakub  Khan  our  friend,  and  are 
prepared  to  meet  him:  Whether  he  can  be  made  to 
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appreciate  and  reciprocate  the  amount  of  confidence 
we  desire  to  place  in  him  remains  to  be  seen,  but  I 
believe  the  principle  is  one  worth  trying  to  establish, 
and  I  think  there  is  a  better  chance  of  its  success 
than  may  aUfirst  sight  appear  likely." 

At  all  events,  the  Amir  left  Gandamak  declaring 
himself  to  be  entirely  satisfied,  and  confident  that  in 
the  British  Government  he  had  friends  whom  he 
could  trust,  while  in  England  the  news  that  the 
treaty  had  been  signed  was  joyfully  received.  Every 
one  declared  the  right  thing  had  been  done,  and 
every  one  congratulated  the  Indian  Government  on 
a  brilliant  success. 

But  Roberts  held  to  his  original  opinion;  and  as 
by  the  treaty  the  British  retained  possession  of  the 
Kuram  Valley,  he  determined  to  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  that  country,  and  especially  with  all 
the  passes  leading  to  Kabul,  for  he  found  this  could 
be  done  without  exciting  any  suspicions  on  the  part 
of  the  tribesmen,  who  thought  it  was  but  natural  he 
should  wish  to  explore  the  newly-gained  territory.  He 
was  very  anxious  as  to  the  arrangements  which  would 
be  made  for  the  government  of  Kuram,  as  he  saw 
that  personal  influence  counted  for  almost  everything 
among  these  people,  and  that  a  hard  and  fast  official 
rule  would  be  fatal,  at  all  events  for  the  present.  So 
it  was  decided  that  he  should  go  to  Simla,  both  to 
talk  over  this  matter  and  also  to  form  one  of  a  Com- 
mission which  was  called  to  inquire  into  the  whole 
matter  of  the  expenses  of  the  army  in  India,  and 
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after  that  he  hoped  he  would  be  able  to  take  up  the 
frontier  appointment  on  which  he  had  so  set  his 
heart. 

Before  leaving  Kuram,  he  and  a  large  staff  of 
officers  went  as  far  as  the  Shutargardan  Pass  with 
Cavagnari,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Kabul,  and  here  he 
felt  a  foreboding,  which  could  not  be  shaken  off,  that 
only  disaster  would  come  of  the  mission.  Cavagnari 
himself  was  in  high  spirits  and  full  of  confidence, 
though  his  escort  was  of  the  smallest,  by  his  own 
wish,  as  he  was  entirely  relying  for  his  safety  on  the 
pledges  of  the  Amir,  and  nothing  could  have  been 
more  cordial  than  the  reception  given  to  the  mission 
as  soon  as  it  reached  the  Afghan  border.  But  in 
spite  of  all  the  hospitality  and  fair  words,  Roberts 
felt  unaccountably  sad  as  he  said  good-bye  to  the 
man  who  was  so  cheerfully  going  to  a  post  of  duty 
which  was  certainly  at  the  same  time  a  post  of  the 
utmost  danger.  Was  Cavagnari  really  confident  at 
heart,  and  was  it  merely  for  old  sake's  sake  that, 
having  once  bid  good-bye  to  Roberts  and  started  on 
his  opposite  road,  he  turned  back  and  grasped  his 
friend  once  more  firmly  by  the  hand  ?  Or  had  he  too 
some  dim  foreboding  of  evil  ? 

"  Don't  tell  my  wife  we  saw  a  single  magpie,"  was 
one  of  his  last  remarks  to  Roberts ;  "  she  would  be 
sure  to  think  it  unlucky." 

The  General  returned  to  Ali  Khel,  where  he  sum- 
moned all  the  chiefs  and  headsmen  to  a  farewell 
gathering,  and  rewarded  those  who  had  in  any  way 
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helped  the  British  interests,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  saw  to  it  that  just  payment  was  made  for  any- 
thing which  had  been  taken  from  individuals  for 
military  purposes.  Then,  conscious  that  for  the 
present  there  was  nothing  more  he  could  do  in  the 
Kuram  Valley,  he  returned  very  willingly  to  Simla, 
where  he  was  warmly  welcomed  by  Lord  Lytton,  who 
gave  a  great  banquet  in  his  honour,  at  which  he  re- 
ferred to  him  as  being  "the  hero  of  the  Afghan 
War."  And  from  England  came  the  news  that  he 
had  been  made  a  K.C.B.,  and  had  been  accorded  the 
thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

At  once  he  began  his  work  on  the  Army  Commis- 
sion, which  had  to  evolve  some  scheme  by  which 
the  army  in  India  could  be  kept  up  to  its  >  present 
strength  and  efficiency,  but  at  a  greatly  reduced 
expenditure — by  no  means  an  easy  result  to  attain 
under  any  circumstances.  Roberts,  an  essentially 
practical  man,  felt  that  one  great  reduction  could 
be  made  by  altering  the  old  system  which  kept  up 
three  separate  armies  in  India,  those  of  Bombay, 
Bengal,  and  Madras,  each  of  them  with  their  own 
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Couimander-in-Chief  and  Staff,  and  putting  them  all 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  for  the  whole  country.  At  the  request  of  the 
Commission  he  drew  up  a  system  based  on  these 
lines,  which  included  many  other  useful  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  the  army.  The  Commission 
supported  him  in  the  main,  and  some  of  his  plans 
were  very  quickly  carried  into  effect;  but  govern- 
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ments  move  very  slowly,  and  it  was  not  until  many 
years  afterwards — not,  indeed,  till  he  had  left  India 
for  good,  that  the  great  changes  he  had  striven  for 
became  facts.  Meanwhile  it  seemed  as  if  his  gloomy 
presentiments  were  groundless,  for  most  satisfactory 
accounts  came  from  Kabul.  Cavagnari  had  been 
given  a  brilliant  and  respectful  reception,  even  the 
bands  having  made  the  best  attempt  they  could  at 
playing  "  God  Save  the  Queen." 

"  There  is  nothing  I  have  to  complain  about  on  the 
part  of  the  Amir,"  he  wrote  to  Lord  Lytton,  "  though 
there  is  no  doubt  that  his  authority  is  most  weak 
throughout  the  whole  of  Afghanistan.  He  is  not  to 
be  thoroughly  trusted  any  more  than  any  other 
oriental;  still  if  he  has  any  game  in  him,  I  must  confess 
to  having  not  the  slightest  conception  as  to  what  it 
can  be.  His  conduct  of  foreign  relations  is  apparently 
all  that  could  be  desired.  I  can  quite  understand 
why  he  preferred  to  go  to  Gandamak  than  to  receive 
the  British  Mission  here.  He  did  not  wish  us  to  see 
the  rottenness  of  the  state  of  affairs,  for  fear  that  we 
should  increase  our  demands.  Notwithstanding  all 
that  people  say  about  him,  I  personally  believe  that 
Yakub  Khan  will  turn  out  to  be  a  very  good  ally, 
and  that  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  him  to  his  engage- 
ments." 

Yet  there  were  ominous  signs  in  Kabul  that  the 
soldiers  were  suspicious  and  excited,  and  strong  evi- 
dence for  believing  that  they  were  incited  to  be  so 
from  high  quarters.  One,  Makshbana  Khan,  a  major 
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in  one  of  our  cavalry  regiments,  who  was  spending 
his  furlough  in  Kabul,  saw  danger  ahead  and  warned 
Cavagnari,  who  was  always  absolutely  fearless. 

"  Never  fear,"  he  said ;  "  keep  up  your  heart.  Dogs 
that  bark  don't  bite ! " 

"  These  dogs  do  bite ;  there  is  real  danger,"  per- 
sisted the  old  soldier. 

But  Cavagnari  knew  that  should  it  be  so,  flight 
would  be  his  only  means  of  safety,  and  such  an  idea 
was  out  of  the  question.  Here  was  his  post,  here 
would  he  remain. 

"  They  can  only  kill  the  three  or  four  of  us  here," 
he  answered  in  a  matter-of-fact  way ;  "  and  our 
death  will  be  avenged." 

On  September  2nd,  he  telegraphed  to  the  Viceroy : 
"All  well!" 

On  September  5th,  Roberts  was  awakened  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  by  the  arrival  of  a  telegram. 

"  Is  it  bad  news  from  Kabul  ? "  asked  Lady  Roberts 
at  once,  intuitively  guessing  what  had  happened. 

And  bad  news  it  was  indeed,  so  bad  that  even  Sir 
Frederick  himself  hoped  it  was  an  exaggeration,  for 
the  telegram  which  came  from  the  political  officer  at 
Ali  Khel  ran  as  follows : — 

"  One,  Jelaladin  Ghilzai,  who  says  he  is  in  Sir 
Louis  Cavagnari's  secret  service,  has  arrived  in  hot 
haste  from  Kabul,  and  solemnly  states  that  yesterday 
morning  the  Residency  was  attacked  by  three  regi- 
ments who  had  mutinied  for  their  pay,  they  having 
guns,  and  being  joined  by  a  portion  of  six  other 
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regiments.  The  Embassy  and  escort  were  defending 
themselves  when  he  left  about  noon  yesterday." 

At  all  events  the  worst  must  be  prepared  for. 
Roberts  at  once  forwarded  the  telegram  to  Lord 
Lytton,  and  early  in  the  morning  the  Council  as- 
sembled, all  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  troops 
must  be  sent  at  once  to  Kabul,  either  to  avenge  or  to 
protect  Cavagnari ;  that  the  troops  nearest  at  hand 
were  those  of  the  Kuram  Force,  and  that  Roberts  was 
the  man  for  the  work.  One  telegram  after  another 
arrived  through  the  day,  many  of  them  so  contra- 
dictory as  to  still  allow  of  hope,  but  at  last  the 
gravest  fears  were  confirmed,  and  it  was  only  too 
certain  that  all  the  members  of  the  mission  had  been 
brutally  murdered,  having  sold  their  lives  dearly  after 
a  long  and  heroic  defence.  All  the  while  Yakub 
Khan  had  played  a  contemptible  part,  as  weak  as  it 
was  dishonourable,  for  his  attempts  to  save  the  men 
whom  he  had  promised  to  treat  as  his  guests  were 
not  worthy  of  the  name.  Yet  when  the  shameful 
deed  had  been  done,  he  wrote  to  Roberts,  pleading 
his  helplessness,  and  adding,  "  I  have  lost  my  friend 
the  envoy,  also  my  kingdom.  Am  terribly  grieved 
and  perplexed." 

Lord  Lytton  was  greatly  distressed,  but  his  hands 
were  strengthened  by  a  telegram  from  England 
promising  him  unconditional  support  in  whatever 
vigorous  measures  he  decided  to  adopt;  and  from 
the  Queen  came  a  "  kind,  patriotic,  and  manly  mes- 
sage," which  drew  from  him  the  remark  that  "she 
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is  really  a  better  Englishman  than  any  one  of  her 
subjects,  and  never  falls  short  in  a  national  crisis 
when  the  interest  or  honour  of  her  Empire  is  at 
stake." 

Rarely  have  "vigorous  measures"  been  adopted 
with  less  delay.  Within  twenty-four  hours  Roberts 
had  left  Simla,  under  orders  to  march  at  once  on 
Kabul  with  5000  men.  Troops  were  hurried  up  to 
reinforce  the  Kyber  line;  and  the  Amir  was  informed 
that  a  strong  British  force  was  on  its  way  to  avenge 
the  murders  committed,  but  to  support  him  if  it 
proved  to  be  true  that  he  had  loyally  done  his  best 
to  keep  the  treaty.  Roberts  rode  through  Kuram 
on  the  1 2th  of  September  1879,  fully  conscious  of 
the  many  difficulties  before  him,  with  a  force  still 
too  small  for  the  work;  but  when  he  came  face  to 
face  with  the  men  he  had  so  lately  left,  and  heard 
their  ringing  cheers  of  welcome  to  the  general  they 
were  ready  to  follow  to  the  end  of  the  world,  he 
knew  that  his  troops  would  not  fail  him,  for  "  their 
hearts  were  on  fire,  and  whatever  it  was  possible  for 
dauntless  courage,  unselfish  devotion  and  firm  deter- 
mination to  achieve,  would  be  achieved  by  these 
gallant  soldiers." 


CHAPTER  XI 

TOWARDS    KABUL 

IN  whatever  direction  lie  looked  at  this  moment, 
nothing  but  very  serious  difficulties  confronted  Sir 
Frederick  Roberts.  The  movements  of  his  none  too 
large  force  could  not  but  be  seriously  handicapped 
by  the  want  of  sufficient  transport,  making  it  impos- 
sible for  all  the  troops  to  advance  at  the  same  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  delay  meant  danger,  for  not 
only  had  wintry  weather  and  heavy  snow-falls, 
which  would  block  the  Shutargardan  Pass,  to  be 
met,  but  every  day  added  to  the  likelihood  of  the 
Afghan  army  organising  itself  and  preparing  for  a 
stubborn  defence.  Yakub  Khan,  too,  was  more 
difficult  to  deal  with  than  any  open  enemy,  for 
while  he  professed  nothing  but  the  most  abject 
sorrow,  and  his  readiness  to  agree  to  any  and  every 
thing  suggested  by  the  British  Government  as  mete 
punishment  for  those  murderers  whom  he  declared 
to  be  "  mutinous  evildoers,"  there  was  never  a 
shadow  of  doubt  in  the  mind  of  Roberts  that  he 
was  all  the.  time  playing  a  double  and  treacherous 
game.  For  one  piece  of  evidence  after  another 
made  it  clear  that  if  the  Amir  had  not  actually 
agreed  to  the  attack  on  the  British  Mission,  he 
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had  made  no  genuine  effort  to  prevent  or  to  sub- 
due it. 

Two  of  his  agents  arrived  at  Ali  Khel  a  few  days  after 
Roberts  had  reached  that  spot,  nominally  to  assure 
the  general  of  their  sovereign's  fidelity,  but  actually 
in  the  hopes  of  misleading  him  as  to  the  real  state 
of  affairs,  and  dissuading  him  from  making  an  im- 
mediate advance  on  Kabul.  "  Leave  it  to  the  Amir," 
they  urged,  "  to  punish  all  concerned  in  the  abomin- 
able outrage ;  he  would  show  no  mercy,  and  would 
make  an  example  conspicuous  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  as  the  sun  at  noonday.  But  a  general  punish- 
ment at  the  hands  of  British  troops  would  mean  re- 
venge, which  would  fall  alike  on  innocent  and  guilty, 
and  would  result  in  a  rising  of  the  whole  people. 
Later  on  the  Amir  would  gladly  count  on  the  help 
and  protection  of  a  British  force,  but  this  was  not  the 
moment,  though  he  rejoiced  greatly  that  the  Viceroy 
had  given  the  power  to  General  Roberts,  who  was 
great  as  a  soldier  and  kind  of  heart." 

But  Roberts,  with  all  his  simplicity  of  character 
and  readiness  to  trust,  where  trust  was  possible,  was 
not  to  be  taken  in,  or  to  be  turned  aside  from  his 
main  purpose  by  fair  words,  and  though  he  treated 
the  envoys  with  every  courtesy,  he  let  them  plainly 
see  that  his  opinions  were  unchanged  as  to  the  right 
course  to  pursue,  and  that  he  intended  to  march  on 
Kabul  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

So  the  envoys  dispersed,  their  last  friendly  act 
being  an  attempt  to  dissuade  all  the  surrounding 
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tribes  from  selling  food  to  the  British  force !  Two 
or  three  days  later  the  Amir  arrived  himself,  and 
struck  Roberts  as  being  shifty,  entirely  wanting 
in  force  of  character,  and  quite  untrustworthy. 

Having  come  as  a  friend  and  a  guest,  it  was 
necessary  to  treat  him  as  such,  and  it  was  even 
impossible  to  prevent  his  receiving  and  sending 
out  messages,  though  it  was  obvious  that  such 
messages  were  questions  and  answers  referring  to 
the  strength,  numbers,  and  plans  of  the  British 
force.  He  in  his  turn  used  every  persuasion  and 
argument  in  his  power  to  keep  Roberts  from 
moving  forward,  his  trump  card  being  that  he 
feared  for  the  safety  of  the  women  and  children 
in  Kabul,  none  of  whom  had  been  got  away,  as 
no  one  had  expected  the  British  force  to  move  so 
quickly. 

Roberts  finally  told  him,  to  his  evident  dismay, 
that  his  orders  were  to  advance  at  once,  and  that 
nothing  could  alter  his  determination  to  do  so, 
but  that  should  any  attack  on  the  town  be  neces- 
sary, and  this  he  greatly  hoped  would  be  avoided, 
plenty  of  time  should  be  given  for  all  women  and 
children  to  be  removed  in  safety. 

Disappointed  as  was  Yakub  Khan,  he  still  kept 
up  his  outwardly  friendly  attitude  and  expressed 
a  wish  to  remain  in  the  British  camp,  a  wish  to 
which  Roberts  assented  a  little  reluctantly,  though 
on  the  whole  he  felt  it  was  better  to  keep  the 
Amir  where  he  could  see  him  rather  than  let 
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him  go  back  to  Kabul.  He  liad  left  his  tents 
behind  him  in  his  capital,  so  hurriedly  and 
secretly  had  he  fled  from  there;  but  they  arrived 
a  day  later,  and  a  guard  of  honour  was  placed 
over  them  where  they  were  pitched,  so  that  at 
least  the  General  might  have  some  idea  as  to  the 
comings  and  goings  of  his  unsatisfactory  guest. 

The  next  move  made  by  Sir  Frederick  Roberts 
was  the  issuing  of  a  Proclamation  to  the  people  of 
Kabul,  which  ran  thus  : — 

"Be  it  known  to  all  that  the  British  Army  is 
advancing  on  Kabul  to  take  possession  of 'the  city. 
If  it  be  allowed  to  do  so  peacefully,  well  and  good ; 
if  not,  the  city  will  be  seized  by  force.  Therefore 
all  well-disposed  persons  who  have  taken  no  part 
in  the  dastardly  murder  of  the  British  Envoy,  or 
in  the  plunder  of  the  Residency,  are  warned  that 
if  they  are  unable  to  prevent  resistance  being 
offered  to  the  entrance  of  the  British  Army,  and 
the  authority  of  his  Highness  the  Amir,  they 
should  make  immediate  arrangements  for  their 
own  safety  either  by  coming  to  the  British  camp, 
or  by  such  other  measures  as  may  seem  fit  to  them. 
And  as  the  British  Government  does  not  make 
war  on  women  and  children,  warning  is  given  that 
all  women  and  children  shall  be  removed  from 
the  city  beyond  the  reach  of  harm.  The  British 
Government  desires  to  treat  all  classes  with  justice 
and  to  respect  their  religion,  feelings,  and  customs, 
while  exacting  full  retribution  from  offenders. 
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Every  effort  will  therefore  be  made  to  prevent 
the  innocent  suffering  with  the  guilty;  but  it  is 
necessary  that  the  utmost  precaution  should  be 
taken  against  useless  opposition." 

Other  orders  were  issued  to  the  troops,  calling 
upon  them  to  prove  themselves  worthy  of  the  sacred 
duty  entrusted  to  them  and  of  the  high  reputation 
they  had  maintained  during  the  recent  campaign; 
impressing  on  them  that  the  dictates  of  humanity 
required  a  distinction  to  be  made  between  the 
peaceable  inhabitants  of  Afghanistan  and  those 
treacherous  murderers  for  whom  a  just  retribution 
lay  in  store,  and  emphasising  the  fact  that  the 
future  well-being  and  comfort  of  the  force  would 
depend  largely  on  friendly  relations  being  main- 
tained with  those  people  from  whose  lands  supplies 
had  to  be  drawn,  which  friendliness  could  only  be 
preserved  by  just  payments  being  made  for  anything 
taken. 

And  then,  doubly  hampered  as  he  was  by  the 
presence  of  the  Amir  and  the  lack  of  sufficient 
animals  to  move  his  food  supplies,  Roberts  left 
Kushi,  where  he  had  concentrated  his  force  and 
began  his  forward  march,  only  to  find  that  the 
tribesmen  all  along  the  way  were  in  a  dangerous 
and  hostile  frame  of  mind,  probably  incited  thereto 
by  Yakub  Khan,  who,  though  he  pretended  to  be 
amazed  at  their  behaviour,  was  himself  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement,  and  was  constantly  sending 
and  receiving  urgent  messages  from  his  subjects. 
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Risky,  indeed,  was  the  road,  rendered  doubly 
so  by  the  slow  rate  of  progress  possible,  and 
Roberts  had  his  own  personal  share  of  the  dangers, 
besides  the  heavy  weight  of  his  responsibilities. 
He  was  riding  with  his  staff  and  his  old  friend 
General  Hills  Johns  towards  a  pass  he  was  anxious 
to  reach  in  daylight,  when  suddenly  they  were 
confronted  with  a  party  of  Afghans  who  had  taken 
up  a  position  commanding  the  road.  Waiting  till 
headquarters  came  up,  the  enemy  let  drive  into 
the  midst  of  them.  Townshend  got  a  bad  wound 
from  a  bullet  in  his  cheek,  and  Roberts  was  close 
to  him  at  the  time.  Some  Lancers  and  a  company 
of  the  92nd  drove  them  off,  but  they  hung  on  to 
the  hills. 

This  at  least  became  clearer  at  every  step 
forward,  that  resistance  would  have  to  be  faced, 
a  resistance  which  would  increase  numerically 
and  morally  with  every  day's  delay.  Despite  the 
assurances  of  the  Amir  and  his  uncle  that  the 
troops  were  being  dispersed,  it  was  evident  that, 
on  the  contrary,  great  preparations  were  being  made, 
and  that  a  large  army  was  on  its  way  out  of  Kabul 
to  hold  the  hills  around,  and  to  fight  every  inch 
on  the  road  of  the  British  advance. 

Roberts  had  reached  Charasia,  which  was  only 
about  twelve  miles  from  Kabul,  but  though  the 
distance  was  short,  the  road  was  difficult  in  the 
extreme,  for  one  hill  after  another — some  mere 
ridges,  others  much  more  formidable — barred  the 
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way,  and  the  Afghans  had  collected  a  large  force 
of  men  and  guns  on  these  hills,  where  they  awaited 
the  British  with  the  greatest  coolness.  Even  with 
the  small  force  at  his  disposal,  the  general  unhesi- 
tatingly decided  that  he  must  carry  those  heights 
before  night  fell,  or  the  enemy's  numbers  would 
be  increased  to  an  alarming  extent,  while  their 
very  presence  there  was  "  a  warning  not  to  be 
disregarded,  a  menace  not  to  be  brooked." 

Thanks  to  the  Amir,  the  enemy  had  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  Roberts's  force  and  the  way  it  had  to 
be  divided,  so  as  to  allow  the  available  transport 
to  do  double  work.  But  great  as  were  both  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  an  attack,  the  dangers 
of  delay  were  greater,  and  once  again  Roberts  proved 
the  advantage  of  prompt,  vigorous  action,  such  as 
he  has  ever  been  ready  to  conceive,  and  his  army 
ever  equally  ready  to  carry  out.  Still  he  had  only 
four  thousand  available  men,  and  the  enemy  could 
be  counted  in  their  tens  of  thousands ! 

Even  that  small  force  had  to  be  divided.  The 
enemy  evidently  expected  an  attack  on  their  left, 
and  there  had  concentrated  all  their  guns ;  so  General 
Baker  with  two  thousand  men  was  ordered  to  attack 
by  an  outflanking  movement  on  their  right,  while 
Roberts  himself  made  a  feint  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. Major  White  with  the  Gordon  Highlanders 
and  some  cavalry  took  up  a  position  with  the 
supporting  column,  so  as  to  be  able  to  pursue 
the  enemy  and  cut  off  their  retreat,  should  the 
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attack  be  successful.  On  a  company  of  the  Sea- 
forth  Highlanders  under  Captain  Brooke-Hunt,  with 
two  companies  of  the  Goorkhas  under  Captain 
Cook,  fell  the  brunt  of  the  attack,  as  they  un- 
dauntedly fought  their  way  from  ridge  to  ridge, 
all  of  them  as  sturdy  of  limb  as  they  were  bold 
of  spirit.  The  Goorkhas  advanced  under  cover 
of  a  heavy  fire  from  the  Highlanders,  and  at  last, 
to  quote  an  officer  present,  "  the  enemy  found  it 
too  hot,  and  bolted." 

By  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  British  soldiers 
had  seized  the  ridge  on  the  left  of  the  position,  but 
the  Afghans,  driven  back  about  600  yards,  still  fought 
stubbornly  for  two  hours,  at  last,  however,  to  be  com- 
pletely repulsed  by  our  irresistible  troops,  who  had 
been  reinforced  by  some  companies  of  the  Gordon 
Highlanders.  Seeing  their  entire  ridge  lost  to  them 
the  enemy  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  only  to  find  them- 
selves confronted  by  Major  White,  who  with  men  and 
guns  drove  them  before  him,  his  personal  gallantry 
on  that  day  being  such  as  to  win  him  the  Victoria 
Cross.  The  one  thing  needful  now  was  cavalry  to 
break  up  the  fleeing  hosts,  and  of  cavalry  there  was 
all  too  small  a  force  at  hand,  nor  was  the  ground 
suited  to  their  movements.  Still  the  day's  work 
had  been  highly  satisfactory,  and  Roberts,  who  at 
the  outset  had  been  somewhat  anxious  as  to  its 
issue,  knew  that  an  immense  deal  had  been  gained 
with  a  far  less  heavy  loss  than  might  have  been 
expected.  With  twilight  he  gave  his  men  a  well- 
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earned  rest,  and  saw  to  it  himself  that  they  were 
well  fed,  his  care  for  them  in  this  respect  being 
a  trait  in  his  character  which  is  always  warmly 
appreciated  by  the  private  soldier,  who  likes  to  feel 
his  general  looks  after  him  when  he  knows  he  has 
done  his  best  for  his  general ! 

Daybreak  found  them  all  on  the  move  again. 
Yakub  Khan,  who  had  sent  Roberts  a  polite  mes- 
sage of  congratulation  on  the  day's  victory,  and  had 
shown  no  trace  of  discomposure  at  the  miscarriage 
of  his  deeply-laid  schemes,  now  assured  him  that 
all  opposition  was  over  and  that  the  mutinous 
regiments  had  dispersed ;  but  the  Amir's  reassuring 
messages  were  accepted  with  reservations.  The 
cavalry,  however,  who  had  galloped  on  ahead  came 
back  to  report  that  the  Bala  Hissar,  the  famous 
fortress  overlooking  Kabul,  in  which  lay  the 
Residency,  had  been  deserted  by  the  Afghans,  and 
that,  so  far  as  could  be  judged,  the  city  itself  was 
empty.  Later  on  it  was  found  that  a  strong  body 
of  the  enemy  had  taken  up  their  position  on  a 
high  hill  beyond  the  Bala  Hissar,  and  Roberts 
decided  that  General  Baker  should  attack  them 
there ;  but  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  they  too  fled, 
leaving  all  their  guns  behind  them,  and  broke  up 
into  such  small  parties,  dispersing  in  all  directions, 
that  they  slipped  through  the  hands  of  our  force 
and  vanished  as  if  into  space. 

Camp  was  pitched  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
the  Residency,  and  Roberts  with  his  staff  at  once 
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went  through  the  ruined  buildings,  which  had  been 
the  scene,  such  a  short  while  before,  of  Cavagnari's 
brave  fight  for  life.  The  true  story  of  that  desperate 
struggle  which  ended  in  death  for  all  the  mission, 
it  was  hard  to  disentangle.  One  thing  alone  was 
clear,  the  fact  that,  standing  at  their  posts  cool  and 
firm  to  the  last  Cavagnari  and  his  colleagues 
had  laid  down  their  lives  for  England,  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  England's  greatest  sons. 

On  the  following  day,  just  a  month  after  he  had 
left  Simla,  Roberts  made  a  triumphal  entry  into 
Kabul,  having  routed  the  Afghans,  captured  their 
standards,  and  taken  150  of  their  guns  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  British  officer.  At  his  side  rode 
the  Amir's  eldest  son,  a  child  of  about  six,  "  with  a 
monkeyish  sort  of  face,  which  not  even  the  colour 
and  glimmer  of  his  bizarre  coat  and  hat,  gorgeous 
in  green  and  gold,  could  soften  or  render  prepossess- 
ing." The  oily-looking  Sirdars  pressed  eagerly  for- 
ward to  pay  their  respects  to  the  general,  who  was 
not  cordial  to  them,  knowing  full  well  the  treachery 
and  hate  which  underlay  their  servile  manner;  and 
there  was  no  little  excitement  to  hear  the  pro- 
clamation read,  a  translation  of  which  was  given  at  the 
same  time.  In  it  Roberts  referred  to  the  cowardly 
and  treacherous  crime  which  had  brought  indelible 
disgrace  upon  the  Afghan  people,  and  which  deserved 
no  less  a  punishment  than  that  the  city  of  Kabul 
should  bo  destroyed  and  its  name  utterly  blotted 
out.  "  But,"  he  added,  "  the  great  British  Govern- 
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ment  is  ever  desirous  to  temper  justice  with  mercy, 
and  I  now  announce  to  the  inhabitants  of  Kabul 
that  the  full  retribution  for  their  offence  will  not 
be  exacted,  and  that  the  city  will  be  spared. 
Nevertheless  the  punishment  inflicted  will  be  such 
as  will  be  felt  and  remembered."  And  then  he  went 
on  to  explain  that  every  man  would  be  disarmed,  that 
fines  varying  in  severity  according  to  the  position  of 
the  inhabitants  would  be  imposed,  and  that  such 
buildings  as  interfered  with  the  safety  of  the  British 
troops  would  be  destroyed,  while  various  relations 
of  the  Amir  and  some  of  his  Ministers  would  be 
kept  as  prisoners,  pending  an  inquiry  into  their  be- 
haviour during  the  attack  on  the  Residency. 

On  the  whole,  the  inhabitants  were  surprised  and 
relieved  at  the  leniency  shown  to  them,  but  those 
few  who  were  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  were  in  a  state 
of  great  alarm  and  fell  to  telling  their  beads  at  once. 

The  drawing  up  of  the  proclamation  had  been  more 
distasteful  work  to  Roberts  than  the  march  to  Kabul, 
for,  as  he  explains  with  charming  candour,  "as  regards 
the  military  part  of  rny  task,  I  felt  some  confidence 
in  myself  and  my  ability  to  undertake  it,  whereas 
with  respect  to  the  political  and  diplomatic  side  of 
the  question,  actual  personal  experience  I  had  none, 
and  I  could  only  hope  that  common  sense  and  a 
sense  of  justice  would  carry  me  through."  Evi- 
dently the  Government  of  India  had  complete  con- 
fidence in  that  common  sense,  for  beyond  suggesting 
a  general  policy,  they  had  left  Roberts  a  very  free 
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hand,  and  needless  to  say  he  again  proved  himself 
"  soldier  and  statesman  too."  Yakub  Khan  was  the 
problem  of  the  moment,  for  untrustworthy  though 
he  was,  there  was  much  to  be  said  against  breaking 
with  him  altogether  at  this  period  and  treating 
him  as  an  open  enemy.  Fortunately  the  Amir  took 
the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  entry  into  Kabul  he  walked  unceremoniously 
into  General  Roberts's  tent  and  announced  that  he 
had  decided  to  resign.  His  life,  he  said,  had  been 
a  burden  to  him.  He  had  come  to  regard  his 
countrymen  with  hatred  and  fear,  and  looked  on 
them  as  dogs  and  serpents,  his  only  longing  was  for 
peace  and  protection,  and  he  would  rather  be  a 
grass-cutter  in  the  English  camp  than  ruler  of 
Afghanistan.  He  seemed  so  depressed  and  un- 
nerved, with  a  look  on  his  face  like  that  of  a 
hunted  animal,  that  Roberts  in  his  kindly,  con- 
siderate way,  tried  to  calm  him  down,  insisted  on 
giving  him  breakfast,  and  told  him  to  take  time 
before  finally  resolving  on  so  important  a  step. 
But  the  Amir  was  not  to  be  moved.  "  I  have  con- 
ceived an  utter  aversion  for  these  people,"  he  re- 
peated. "  I  detest  them  all,  and  long  to  be  out  of 
Afghanistan  for  ever." 

Roberts  assured  him  that  he  could  not  be  forced 
to  remain  Amir  against  his  own  feelings,  but  that,  of 
course,  he  personally  must  wait  for  authority  from  the 
Viceroy  in  the  matter,  and  till  then  must  ask  him 
to  retain  his  title  and  keep  his  determination  secret. 
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ILL  a  fortnight  came  the  telegram  from  Simla 
accepting  his  resignation,  and  Roberts,  on  behalf  of 
the  Government,  made  public  the  fact  in  a  pro- 
clamation, in  Avhich  ran  these  words : — 

"  The  Amir  having  of  his  own  free  will  abdicated, 
has  left  Afghanistan  without  a  Qovernment.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  shameful  oubrage  upon  its  envoy 
and  suite,  the  British  Government  has  been  com- 
pelled to  occupy  Kabul  by  force  of  arms  and  to 
take  military  possession  of  the  other  parts  of 
Afghanistan.  The  British  Government  desires  that 
the  people  shall  be  treated  with  justice  and  benevo- 
lence, and  that  their  religious  feelings  and  customs 
shall  be  respected.  The  British  Government,  after 
consultation  with  the  principal  Sirdars,  tribal  chiefs, 
and  others  representing  the  interests  and  wishes  of 
the  various  provinces  and  cities,  will  declare  its  will 
as  to  the  future  permanent  arrangements  to  be 
made  for  the  good  government  of  the  people." 

For  the  moment  Yakub  Khan  remained  on  in  the 
British  camp,  to  all  appearance  much  happier  in  his 
mind,  and  in  the  evenings  he  used  to  walk  up  and 
down  Avith  the  general,  listening  with  much  delight 
to  the  band,  and  talking  very  freely  to  Roberts  on 
the  relations  which  had  existed  between  his  father 
and  the  Russian  Government ;  though,  after  seeing 
the  splendidly  prepared  condition  of  the  Afghan 
army,  and  the  way  in  which  Russian  influence  was 
evident  everywhere  in  Kabul,  it  did  not  need  any 
words  of  the  Amir  to  emphasise  the  cordiality  of 
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those  relations.  To  make  sure,  however,  that  no 
secret  escape  was  possible,  his  tent  was  pitched  close 
to  headquarters,  and  his  "  guard  of  honour "  was 
increased  in  strength.  "  He  appears,"  wrote  General 
Roberts,  "  to  have  been  crushed  by  his  long  im- 
prisonment, and  to  have  lost  all  strength  and  energy. 
Altogether,  I  consider  him  hopelessly  incapacitated 
for  a  life  of  action  and  responsibility,  and  I  am 
certain  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  him  for 
the  future  were  he  to  remain  here  as  Amir." 

Roberts  meanwhile  had  his  hands  full,  in  arrang- 
ing for  the  temporary  government  of  the  town,  and 
securing  the  safety  of  his  force,  for  he  knew  too 
much  of  the  Afghan  people  to  be  blind  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  set  in  the  midst  of  many  and  great 
dangers.  Their  submission  might  easily  prove  to  be 
but  skin-deep,  and  some  strong  religious  emotion, 
fanned  by  an  enthusiast,  would  rouse  them  all  in  a 
moment,  so  that  they  would  collect  against  him  in 
their  thousands.  He  was  also  very  dependent  for 
his  supplies  on  his  long  lines  of  communication,  all 
of  which  ran  through  uncertain,  if  not  openly  hostile 
country,  were  but  weakly  guarded,  and  were  liable 
to  be  blocked  by  the  wintry  weather.  First  of  all, 
therefore,  he  looked  about  for  suitable  winter  quar- 
ters, and  finally  fixed  on  Sherpur,  which,  though  too 
large  to  be  easily  defended,  was  the  only  possible 
place.  The  Bala  Hissar  was  not  large  enough  for 
the  whole  force,  and,  moreover,  lay  unpleasantly 
near  to  the  gunpowder  stores,  a  likely  danger,  as 
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had  already  been  proved  by  the  occurrence  of  an 
explosion  which  was  certainly  not  accidental.  Then 
ample  supplies  of  food,  forage,  and  firewood  had  to 
be  collected,  and  though  good  prices  were  offered, 
these  came  in  so  slowly  as  to  make  it  certain  that 
the  neighbourhood  was  hostile.  Neither  was  the 
news  reassuring  which  came  from  the  little  garri- 
sons on  the  lines  of  communication,  for  it  was  the 
same  old  story  of  continual  attacks  from  an  enemy 
always  on  the  alert,  always  strong  in  numbers. 

And  as  if  all  these  responsibilities  were  not  enough, 
another  attack  was  made  from  England  on  this 
most  humane  of  generals,  this  time  on  the  severity 
of  his  proclamations,  and  on  a  special  charge  of 
having  allowed  his  men  to  burn  alive  their  wounded 
enemies  after  the  battle  of  Charasia.  If  proof  were 
needed  at  all  to  show  the  reputation  which  Roberts 
had  won  for  generosity  and  leniency,  it  was  provided 
by  Yakub  Khan  himself,  who,  when  he  finally  de- 
parted from  the  British  camp  for  India,  told  the 
general  that  "  he  left  his  wives  and  children  in  his 
hands,  in  the  fullest  confidence  that  they  would  be 
well  treated  and  cared  for  " ;  while,  as  the  result  of 
the  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  attack  on  the 
Residency,  less  than  fifty  men  were  punished,  and 
pardon  was  granted  freely  to  all  who  could  prove 
that  they  had  fought  against  the  British  forces 
under  a  mistaken  idea  that  the  Amir  was  a  pri- 
soner and  was  calling  on  his  subjects  to  rise  in 
his  defence.  Indeed,  so  lenient  and  generous  was 
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the  treatment  accorded  to  "  enemies  who  no  longer 
resist,"  that  many  of  the  older  officers  present  shook 
their  heads,  saying  that  we  had  come  there  as 
judges  to  avenge  a  crime,  and  that  such  generosity 
would  be  a  source  of  danger  before  long,  as  it  was 
neither  appreciated  nor  understood  by  the  treacher- 
ous Afghan. 

Already  signs  were  not  wanting,  even  in  Kabul 
itself,  to  show  that  though  the  Afghans  had 
been  paralysed  for  the  moment  by  the  dash  and 
rapidity  of  Roberts's  advance,  and  were  further 
disconcerted  by  the  collapse  of  the  Amir,  they 
were  far  from  being  reconciled  to  the  present  state 
of  affairs.  To  most  of  them  the  presence  of  a 
victorious  British  force  in  their  capital  meant  the 
presence  of  "infidels  and  aliens,"  enemies  to  their 
faith  and  freedom,  whom  they  must  resist  to  the 
death.  The  flight  of  Yakub  Khan  had  handed 
over  the  power  into  the  hands  of  the  British, 
and  the  Afghans,  burning  with  resentment  and 
smarting  under  defeat,  were  not  in  the  frame  of 
mind  to  welcome  good  government  or  just  dealing. 
General  Roberts  soon  became  aware  of  the  intensity 
of  the  feeling  against  the  Government  he  repre- 
sented, and  friendly  Afghans  began  to  drop  hints 
of  a  deadly  combination  which  was  being  formed 
among  the  tribes  around  Kabul,  against  whose  num- 
bers the  tiny  British  force  would  be  unable  to  stand. 
Before  long  it  was  clear  that  the  dangers  ahead 
were  stern  realities.  Led  by  an  aged  priest,  Mooshk- 
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i-Alam,  himself  so  infirm  that  he  had  to  be  carried 
about  on  a  bed,  the  Mullahs  and  religious  teachers 
throughout  the  country  began  to  incite  the  people 
vehemently  in  every  mosque,  calling  on  them,  if 
they  would  be  true  followers  of  the  Prophet,  to  gird 
on  their  arms  and  fly  to  fight  under  the  standard 
which  was  to  be  raised  against  "  the  infidel  and  the 
pig-eating  Kaffir."  It  was  just  such  a  rallying-cry 
as  this,  which  was  able  to  draw  all  the  people  toge- 
ther, making  them  willing  to  lay  aside  their  many 
differences  and  jealousies  in  their  eagerness  to  fight 
for  their  faith ;  and  when  a  strong  leader,  Mahomed 
Jhan,  began  to  organise  their  armies  at  Ghazni,  the 
movement  grew  with  lightning  rapidity. 

Roberts  did  not  for  a  moment  underestimate  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation,  but  he  was  badly  handi- 
capped by  the  impossibility  of  getting  any  informa- 
tion he  could  rely  on  as  to  the  numbers  or  the 
movements  of  the  enemy  fast  gathering  around  him, 
beyond  a  general  idea  that  they  intended  attacking 
Kabul  from  the  north,  south,  and  west.  This  plan 
of  campaign,  he  felt,  could  only  be  averted  by  his 
being  able  to  meet  and  disperse  those  separate 
forces  in  detail  before  they  could  join  hands,  and 
though  this  meant  dividing  his  own  force  into 
two  columns,  and  abandoning  to  some  degree  his 
present  strong  defensive  position,  it  was  the  plan 
he  decided  to  adopt,  leaning,  as  he  ever  did,  to  a 
bold  and  dashing  stroke. 

He   therefore  sent  out   two  columns,  one  under 
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Macpherson,  with  orders  to  attack  the  tribesmen 
coming  from  the  north,  and  prevent  them  from 
joining  those  coming  from  the  west ;  the  other, 
under  Baker,  to  lie  in  wait  on  the  only  line  of 
retreat  available  to  the  enemy  if  they  were  success- 
fully beaten  back  by  Macpherson. 

The  plan  was  simple  enough,  but  its  success  hung 
on  a  perfect  combination  between  the  two  columns, 
and  when  this  failed  unexpectedly,  nothing  but  the 
coolness,  the  resource,  and  the  brilliant  generalship 
of  Roberts  averted  a  terrible  disaster. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE    STRUGGLE    AT    SHERPUR 

ON  the  8th  of  December  Macpherson  started  on  his 
way  to  Arghandah,  near  where  he  hoped  to  meet 
Mahomed  Jhan's  force,  Baker  waiting  till  the  follow- 
ing morning,  when,  after  a  pretended  move  towards 
Charasia,  he  marched  as  arranged  to  wait  on  the 
Ghazni  road.  But  a  reconnaissance  sent  out  by 
Roberts  caused  him  to  change  his  original  plans, 
and  to  order  Macpherson  at  once  to  attack  and 
scatter  a  large  force  marching  towards  Kohistan 
to  join  Mahomed  Jhan,  driving  them,  if  possible, 
towards  Baker.  This  Macpherson  did  vigorously, 
and  at  the  right  moment ;  for  he  successfully  beat 
back  the  Kohistanis,  drove  them  from  the  hill 
where  they  had  taken  up  their  position,  and 
captured  some  of  their  standards  before  Mahomed 
Jhan  could  move  to  their  assistance.  So  far,  there- 
fore, all  was  good ;  and  Roberts,  regarding  this 
action  rather  as  an  interlude,  now  hoped  to  put 
his  first  scheme  into  effect,  and  ordered  Macpherson 
to  march  early  next  morning  to  drive  the  enemy 
towards  Badfer,  while  to  strengthen  him  he  sent 
General  Massy  and  another  column  of  horse 
artillery  and  cavalry,  with  orders  to  keep  in  close 
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touch  with  the  main  column,  to  advance  cautiously 
and  quietly,  and  on  no  account  to  allow  himself 
to  be  drawn  into  action  independently  of  Mac- 
pherson.  Every  detail  of  this  plan  had  been 
worked  out  by  Roberts,  and,  knowing  the  ground 
over  which  the  columns  had  to  travel,  he  had 
even  calculated  the  exact  hour  at  which  each 
general  ought  to  start  so  as  to  join  hands  at  the 
right  time  and  place,  and,  confident  that  all  was 
satisfactory,  he  set  out  himself  somewhat  later, 
intending  to  meet  Macpherson  and  Massy  when 
the  junction  was  effected. 

But  as  is  generally  the  case  with  well-laid  plans, 
one  false  move  is  fatal ;  and  on  this  occasion  Massy 
failed  to  play  his  part. 

As  Roberts  rode  along,  he  heard,  to  his  dismay, 
the  sound  of  heavy  firing ;  and  found  that  Massy, 
instead  of  proceeding  "  quietly  and  cautiously,"  had 
marched  along  the  shortest  route,  and  had  been 
attacked  by  Mahomed  Jhan,  who,  knowing  that 
Macpherson's  Brigade  was  several  miles  away,  and 
seeing  that  Massy  had  only  cavalry,  which  could 
not  do  much  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  country, 
advanced  boldly,  opened  out  his  line,  and  quite 
outflanked  the  little  force,  unchecked  by  the  fire 
of  their  battery.  The  enemy,  numbering  over  ten 
thousand,  came  on,  finely  led,  and  never  waver- 
ing, their  forty  standards  floating  over  them.  So 
hard  did  they  press,  that  Massy  was  forced  to 
retire,  and  his  guns  became  badly  jammed  in 
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the  dykes  on  the  road,  though  the  cavalry  made 
splendid  efforts  to  extricate  them,  the  lancers 
dismounting  and  firing  at  carbine  range.  This 
was  the  sight  of  confusion  and  seemingly  certain 
disaster  which  met  Roberts  as  he  rode  up  with 
his  staff. 

But  his  very  presence  brought  confidence,  and  his 
coolness  gave  fresh  courage  to  the  sorely-pressed 
troops,  as  quickly  and  calmly  he  gave  his  orders. 
Infantry  must  be  got  up  without  delay,  so  a  mes- 
senger was  sent  back  to  Kabul  to  fetch  some  of 
the  well-tried  Highlanders,  and  to  warn  General 
Gough,  then  in  command  there,  of  what  was  hap- 
pening, while  an  A.D.C.  galloped  off  in  hot  haste 
to  find  Macpherson,  and  urge  him  to  hurry  forward 
to  the  rescue. 

A  critical  moment  indeed  it  was ! 

If  it  came  to  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  Afghan 
knives,  the  British  force  could  not  escape  annihi- 
lation, and  the  victorious  Mahomed  Jhan  would 
march  on  Kabul.  If  by  any  means  the  enemy 
could  be  kept  at  bay  for  the  moment  till  rein- 
forcements came  up,  the  situation,  perilous  as  it 
was,  might  yet  be  saved. 

Still  there  were  less  than  three  hundred  men 
with  four  guns  to  face  ten  thousand. 

Two  cavalry  charges,  heroic  though  of  little  avail, 
were  made  by  the  Qth  Lancers,  partly  to  gain  time, 
and  partly  in  the  hopes  of  allowing  the  guns  to 
retire  in  safety.  "  Into  a  cloud  of  dust  the  Lancers 
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disappeared  as  they  headed  for  the  masses  of  the 
enemy,  and  nothing  could  be  seen  for  a  few 
moments  of  the  fight.  Then  riderless  horses  came 
galloping  back,  followed  by  scattered  bodies  of 
troopers.  They  had  been  received  with  a  terrific 
fire  which  had  killed  many  horses  and  men,  and 
on  trying  to  force  their  way  through  the  enemy, 
had  been  surrounded  and  beaten  back  by  sheer 
force  of  numbers.  Even  among  Roberts  and  his 
staff,  the  bullets  fell  thickly,  killing  three  or  four 
horses  and  wounding  others."  But  when  the  dust 
had  vanished,  it  was  evident  that  the  charge  had 
made  no  impression  on  those  steady  ranks,  which 
moved  persistently  forward,  their  banners  waving 
exultantly. 

Only  the  steady  fire  of  British  infantry  could 
have  broken  that  line,  and  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  that  the  cavalry  should  retire,  which  they 
did,  reluctantly  though  steadily. 

Once  again  Roberts  had  a  hair-breadth  escape,  for 
as  he  was  fearlessly  helping  some  men  out  of  a 
ditch,  he  was  attacked,  knife  in  hand,  by  one  of 
the  enemy,  and  was  only  saved  by  the  loyalty  and 
presence  of  mind  of  a  Bengal  cavalryman,  who, 
riderless,  was  following  his  chief  on  foot,  and  who 
pluckily  seized  the  assailant  by  the  waist  and  threw 
him  into  the  ditch. 

A  few  moments'  lucky  pause  given  by  Mahomed 
Jhan,  who  believed  that  the  British  infantry  were 
in  the  village  close  at  hand,  gave  the  cavalry  time 
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to  rally,  and  to  again  beat  back  the  enemy  for  a 
while ;  Roberts's  hope  being  that  by  holding  them 
in  check  till  the  village  of  Dehmazung  was  reached, 
time  enough  would  have  been  allowed  for  the 
Highlanders  to  come  up.  And  so  it  happily  turned 
out.  Thirsting  for  a  fight,  the  men  of  the  Seaforth 
Highlanders  doubled  along,  reaching  Dehmazung 
in  the  nick  of  time,  amid  cheers  of  welcome  from 
the  Lancers,  and  soon  from  all  the  house-tops  and 
walls,  a  volley  of  fire  descended  into  the  Afghan 
ranks.  "  It  was,"  writes  an  eye-witness,  "  literally 
touch  and  go  as  to  who  could  reach  the  village 
first,  the  Highlanders  or  the  Afghans,  but  our  men 
swept  in  and  swarmed  to  the  tops  of  the  houses, 
able  to  check  the  rush  of :  the  enemy,  who  streamed 
down  on  the  village  like  ants  on  a  hi]]." 

General  Macpherson,  meanwhile,  had  started  as 
directed  early  in  the  morning  to  play  his  part  in 
the  general  scheme,  and  was,  as  he  fondly  hoped, 
on  the  point  of  joining  hands  with  Baker,  when, 
to  his  dismay  and  horror,  the  sound  of  artillery 
fire  burst  upon  his  ears,  and  it  soon  became  only 
too  evident  that  Massy's  column  had  fallen  in  with 
the  enemy.  This  could  hardly  mean  anything  but 
disaster,  as  Macpherson  knew  how  completely  out- 
numbered the  British  force  must  be,  and  how  im- 
possible it  would  therefore  be  for  cavalry,  however 
dashing,  to  hold  their  own  against  such  odds.  So, 
spurring  on  his  ready  troops,  he  pushed  forward, 
and  at  noonday  reached  the  spot  where  the  fiercest 
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struggle  had  taken  place,  and  where  the  dead  bodies 
of  our  officers  and  men  told  its  own  sad  story. 
Such  a  sight  made  the  men  burn  for  action,  and 
so  resolute  was  their  attack,  that  in  four  hours 
Mahomed  Jhan's  force  was  scattered,  and  Mac- 
pherson  had  joined  the  Highlanders  at  Dehmazung. 
On  their  arrival  Roberts  went  back  to  Sherpur, 
disappointed  at  the  failure  of  his  well-conceived 
plan,  but  thankful  that  the  disaster,  which  at  one 
time  seemed  irretrievable,  had  been  averted,  and 
prouder  than  ever  of  his  brave  troops,  who  had 
risen  so  grandly  to  the  occasion.  Before  starting, 
too,  the  good  news  was  brought  in  that  the  guns 
had  been  recovered,  having  been  pulled  out  of  the 
water-courses,  and  were  now  on  their  way  to  Sherpur, 
the  hero  of  this  feat  being  Macgregor,  chief  of  staff 
to  Roberts,  who,  becoming  separated  from  the  main 
body,  with  a  few  Sikhs  and  Goorkhas,  discovered 
that  the  Afghans,  in  their  forward  rush,  had  left  a 
very  small  force  to  protect  the  guns.  Gathering 
together  all  the  stragglers  and  stray  horses  he  could 
muster,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  men  of  the  67th, 
who  were  guarding  Macpherson's  baggage — about 
sixty  men  in  all — Macgregor  extended  them  in 
skirmishing  order,  made  for  the  guns,  extricated 
them  with  gre^t  difficulty,  and,  though  only  four 
horses  were  available  for  each  gun,  brought  them 
back  in  triumph.  Oil  reaching  Sherpur,  Roberts 
found  that,  thanks  to  the  precautions  taken  by 
General  Hugh  Gough,  all  there  was  satisfactory, 
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in  spite  of  the  very  alarming  rumours  which  had 
reached  the  place,  though  the  arrival  of  horseless 
Lancers  and  of  Artillerymen,  bringing  news  of  guns 
spiked  and  abandoned,  had  added  greatly  to  the 
anxiety  of  all  in  the  cantonment. 

Kabul  itself  was  quiet,  but  the  Afghans  were 
taking  up  positions  on  the  ridges  around,  and 
Roberts  knew  that  the  crisis  was  far  from  being 
over.  The  people  in  Kabul  were  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  however  loud  they  might  be  in 
their  protestations  of  friendliness,  and  there  seemed 
nothing  for  him  under  the  circumstances  but  to 
withdraw  from  the  city  within  the  cantonments, 
and  there  await  the  attack  which  now  looked  in- 
evitable, still  holding,  however,  certain  points  of 
vantage  outside.  Things  certainly  looked  bad,  but 
Roberts  was  not  the  man  to  be  discouraged;  diffi- 
culties Only  braced  up  his  determination,  and  even 
at  that  moment  one  of  his  officers  described  him  as 
"  the  most  cheerful  man  in  camp."  In  view  of  the 
possibility  that  his  telegraphic  lines  might  be  cut, 
he  sent  messages  to  those  in  command  on  his  lines 
of  communication  arranging  for  reinforcements  if 
necessary,  and  he  was  thankful  for  the  wise  pre- 
caution he  had  taken  on  the  previous  day,  in  order- 
ing up  from  Jalalabad  that  fine  body  of  fighting 
men,  the  Guides. 

Having  thus  done  all  that  was  possible  for  the 
moment,  he  snatched  a  few  hours  sleep. 

Morning  brought  something  good  in  the  arrival 
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of  the  Guides,  and  the  news  that  Baker  was  safe  with 
his  column  and  was  on  his  way  to  Sherpur.  But  it 
also  showed  that  the  enemy  were  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion on  the  Takht-i-Shah  (the  King's  Throne),  a 
peak  overlooking  Kabul,  which,  while  affording  ample 
cover  to  the  men  holding  it,  was  steep,  strewn  with 
boulders,  and  full  of  difficulties  to  any  attacking 
force. 

.But  Roberts  held  that  the  height  must  be  taken, 
and  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  December  1 3th 
the  attacking  brigade  moved  off,  the  Gordon  High- 
landers cheering  loudly  when  they  saw  that  the 
honour  of  leading  fell  to  them.  Nothing  could  have 
been  finer  than  the  way  in  which  they  proved  them- 
selves worthy  of  that  honour,  and  though  once  the 
assault  had  to  be  deferred,  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  reinforcing  themselves  by  holding  their  line 
of  retreat,  Highlanders  and  Guides  fought  mag- 
nificently side  by  side,  led  as  magnificently  by  their 
officers.  Young  Forbes,  who  lost  his  life  in  trying 
to  protect  the  dead  body  of  his  colour-sergeant  from 
being  mutilated,  with  White  and  Dick-Cunyngham, 
of  the  Gordon  Highlanders,  comrades  in  many  a 
fight,  and  comrades  to  the  last  in  Ladysmith,  are 
names  which  stand  out  conspicuously  on  that  day, 
and  at  last  the  heliograph  flashed  the  good  news  to 
Sherpur  that  the  position  was  won. 

General  Baker's  flank,  which  had  been  attacked, 
had  also  been  successful,  after  a  fine  cavalry  charge 
led  by  Captain  Beetson,  of  the  gth  Lancers,  who 
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fell  calling  to  his  men  "  to  come  on  for  the 
honour  of  the  old  gth " ;  but  though  he  was  shot 
through  the  heart  almost  at  once,  the  cavalry  rode 
through  the  enemy  and  scattered  them  over  the 
plain.  So  satisfactory  had  been  both  these  en- 
gagements, that  Roberts  began  to  hope  the  rebuffs 
might  disorganise  the  enemy  and  break  up,  to 
some  extent,  their  combination.  But  the  dawn  of 
the  1 4th  dispelled  any  such  illusion,  and  with 
daylight  he  saw  ever  increasing  masses  of  men, 
with  their  standards,  in  occupation  of  a  high  hill 
on  the  Kohistan  road,  evidently  concentrating  for 
a  strong  combined  attack  on  Sherpur  from  the 
north-west,  and  composing  a  force  of  far  greater 
strength  than  even  he  had  believed  they  could 
muster.  Once  again  he  resolved  to  take  the  initia- 
tive ;  to  attack  them  without  delay ;  to  drive  them 
from  tfce  heights,  where  their  presence  was  a  for- 
midable danger  to  the  cantonment ;  and  to  cut  off 
their  communications  to  the  north. 

To  General  Baker,  Roberts  entrusted  the  task, 
and  at  first  all  went  well.  A  small  eminence  was 
seized  which  would  intercept  the  enemy's  reinforce- 
ments in  two  directions  ;  an  important  conical  hill 
was  occupied  and  held  by  some  of  the  Seaforth 
Highlanders  and  Guides  Corps,  and  eventually 
the  most  valuable  position  in  the  Aswai  heights 
was  taken  after  a  fierce  struggle,  in  which  the 
enemy,  especially  the  Ghilzais,  faced  death  with  a 
reckless  audacity  which  told  of  their  eagerness  to 
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sacrifice  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  their  religion  and 
for  the  glory  which  they  held  would  be  theirs,  if 
they  could  kill  all  infidels. 

Roberts,  watching  the  issues  of  the  fight  from  a 
house-top,  once  more  breathed  freely.  Again  the  un- 
beaten courage  of  his  troops  had  averted  the  danger. 
But  suddenly  the  situation  changed,  and  a  heliograph 
message  from  Macpherson  told  of  overwhelming  num- 
bers moving  forward  to  retake  the  original  position. 
Soon  they  were  to  be  seen,  covering  the  plain  for 
miles,  marching  in  orderly  array  till  they  reached 
a  certain  point,  and  then  dividing  up  for  three  sepa- 
rate attacks,  one  being  specially  directed  towards 
the  conical  hill  held  by  Colonel  Clark,  of  the 
Guides,  with  about  200  men.  To  the  handful  of 
men  on  the  ridge  they  seemed  as  myriads,  and  no 
volleys  or  shells  seemed  able  to  make  the  least 
impression  upon  them,  for  on  they  came  unswerv- 
ingly, and  as  one  fell  another  stepped  into  his  place, 
till  they  stood  within  150  yards  of  our  men.  To 
Avithstand  such  a  force  was  impossible,  and  Roberts 
for  the  first  time  had  to  see  his  troops  retiring, 
steadily  and  in  good  order,  it  is  true,  but  still  re- 
tiring, outmatched  and  outnumbered.  From  every 
point  of  view  it  was  a  sad  sight,  and  most  serious 
of  all  was  the  moral  effect  it  could  not  fail  to 
have  on  the  enemy,  increasing  tenfold  their  con- 
fidence and  giving  a  fresh  stimulus  to  their  fanatical 
enthusiasm.  Moreover,  as  he  watched  them,  it 
became  clear  to  Roberts  that  these  men  possessed 
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a  discipline  and  a  determination  on  which  he  had 
not  calculated,  and  every  heliographic  message 
brought  news  that  their  numbers  were  everywhere 
increasing,  and  that  from  all  directions  their  rein- 
forcements were  approaching. 

With  the  utmost  sorrow  and  reluctance,  Roberts 
decided  that  for  the  safety  of  his  troops  and  for 
their  ultimate  success,  he  must  withdraw  them 
from  all  the  outlying  positions,  and,  for  the  time 
being,  concentrate  them  within  the  cantonment  of 
Sherpur,  there  to  wait  strictly  on  the  defensive  till 
some  favourable  chance  for  attack  should  occur,  or 
until  time,  which  was  on  his  side,  should  in  some 
degree  break  up  the  enemy,  who  had  no  supplies  to 
keep  their  numbers  in  the  field  through  the  wintry 
months.  Horrible  it  was  indeed  for  any  general  to 
have  to  order  the  evacuation  of  positions  so  hardly 
won,  but  Roberts  was  as  strong  in  the  hour  of  his 
defeat  as  in  the  hour  of  his  victory,  and  acted  in 
the  same  far-seeing  and  vigorous  way.  By  night 
all  his  men  were  safe  in  the  cantonment,  and 
he  met  them  with  a  bright  face  and  a  cheery 
manner,  which  soon  restored  their  confidence  and 
made  them  feel  that  though  for  the  moment  they 
were  held  in  check,  disaster  was  an  impossible  word 
so  long  as  he  was  there  in  their  midst. 

While  his  telegraph  lines  were  still  intact  he  sent 
messages  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  Vice- 
roy, neither  minimising  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion nor  exaggerating  its  dangers,  and,  thanks  to 
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the  precautions  he  had  taken  and  the  strenuous  pre- 
parations he  had  made,  he  was  able  to  assure  them 
that  he  had  ample  stores,  ammunition,  and  hospital 
necessaries  in  Sherpur  to  enable  that  garrison  to 
hold  out  for  quite  three  months.  His  immediate 
object  was  to  strengthen  his  defences,  in  case 
Mahomed  Jhan,  flushed  with  his  success,  should 
attempt  an  immediate  attack.  Shelter  trenches 
were  thrown  up,  wire  entanglements  laid  down,  and 
every  regiment  was  told  off  to  a  particular  point, 
while  sentries  and  piquets  closely  posted,  all  kept 
an  eager  watch,  and  a  Defence  Committee  saw  to  it 
that  nothing  was  left  undone  to  make  the  canton- 
ment secure. 

Of  foes  without  there  were  plenty — over  1 00,000 
desperate  men  at  least — and  Roberts  had  some  mis- 
givings as  to  the  loyalty  of  all  the  troops  inside 
Sherpur,  for  it  was  a  hard  test  to  demand  of  the 
Pathans,  that  they  should  remain  true,  when  all  of 
their  own  religion  were  calling  for  a  religious  war. 
To  suspect  them  would  have  been  equally  fatal; 
the  only  thing  was  to  stake  all  on  their  honour. 
They  were  therefore  still  left  in  responsible  positions, 
strengthened  in  a  way  which  could  not  hurt  their 
feelings,  by  the  staunch  Highlanders. 

The  Sirdars,  who  had  thrown  in  their  lot  with 
the  British  interests,  and  who  now  demanded  a  safe 
refuge  in  the  cantonment,  formed  another  unknown 
quantity,  and  had  to  be  closely  watched.  Roberts 
felt  bound  at  such  a  crisis  to  act  more  sternly  than 
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was  his  wont,  and  so  put  under  arrest  the  late 
Afghan  Commander-in-Chief,  who,  charming  and 
friendly  as  he  appeared  to  be,  was  not  above  sus- 
picion. 

For  several  days  quiet  prevailed,  as  the  enemy 
made  no  move,  while  inside  the  cantonment  all 
waited  cheerfully,  despite  the  bitter  cold  and  the 
heavy  snows,  which  made  sentry  and  outpost  duty  a 
real  hardship. 

"  Waiting  for  the  attack,  though,  is  terribly  mono- 
tonous," wrote  one  of  the  garrison,  "  and  we  feel  half 
inclined  to  go  out  to  deal  with  the  enemy.  But 
fortunately  for  them  they  are  in  Kabul,  and  strug- 
gling with  our  small  force  would  be  a  useless  sacrifice 
of  life.  Mahomed  Jhan  has  had  the  coolness  to 
open  negotiations  with  propositions  of  such  an  order 
that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  them  serious."  "  We 
have  a  lakh  of  men  eager  to  rush  on  their  prey  like 
dogs;  we  can  no  longer  control  them,"  is  one  of 
their  messages.  "But  we  laugh  at  the  terms  so 
considerately  offered,  and  take  such  vapouring  at  its 
real  value." 

On  the  2ist  of  December,  however,  there  were 
everywhere  signs  that  the  Afghans  had  finished  with 
inactivity  and  were  preparing  to  deliver  their  grand 
coup.  In  the  mosques,  the  priests  worked  up  the 
people  to  a  fever  pitch  of  excitement,  and  a  general 
movement  took  place  out  of  the  city  to  the  forts 
east  of  Sherpur,  evidently  the  direction  from  which 
the  assault  was  to  be  made.  News  was  brought  in, 
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too,  that  scaling-ladders  were  being  got  ready,  and 
that  the  aged  high-priest,  Mooskh-i-Alam,  would 
himself  light  a  beacon  fire  on  the  Aswai  heights,  as 
a  signal  for  the  assault  which  was  to  commence  on 
December  23rd,  a  religious  festival. 

The  tidings  in  no  way  alarmed  the  garrison,  Avho 
were  confident  of  the  result,  and  were  prepared  at 
every  point.  Roberts  was  calm  and  hopeful ;  every 
soldier  had  his  allotted  post,  and  rejoiced  to  feel  the 
hour  for  action  had  come  at  last.  The  war-son^s 

O 

of  the  Afghans,  fierce  and  fragmentary,  broke  the 
stillness  of  the  night  on  December  22;  then,  just 
before  dawn,  .the  signal  fire  flashed  from  the  heights, 
followed  by  single  shots  from  every  direction. 

It  was  now  or  never  for  the  attack.  The  spirits 
of  our  men  went  up  in  answer  to  the  challenge. 
As  a  good  omen,  there  had  come  a  few  hours  before  a 
heliograph  message,  which  said  that  General  Charles 
Gough,  with  reinforcements,  was  close  at  hand,  and 
the  morning  of  the  assault  showed  that  he  was  only 
six  miles  distant.  Everything  promised  well. 

Eager  as  were  the  men  to  commence,  they  were 
held  back  to  await  the  real  attack ;  and  just  before 
six,  a  roar  of  excited  voices  bearing  down  on  the 
eastern  trenches,  "  as  if  hosts  of  devils  had  been  let 
loose,"  made  it  clear  that  this  was  to  be  the  main 
point  of  assault.  A  seething,  dense  mass  could 
be  seen  advancing,  and  their  shouts  of  "  Allah-il- 
Allah  "  thundered  through  the  stillness  of  the  misty 
dawn.  General  Hugh  Gough,  with  the  Guides,  and 
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some  men  of  the  28th  Punjab  Infantry,  the  6 7th 
Foot,  and  the  Gordon  Highlanders,  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  eastern  defence ;  and  as  the  mist 
cleared  away,  to  show  hosts  of  dusky  forms  close 
at  hand,  the  order  was  at  last  given  to  our  men  to 
open  fire.  Their  patience  was  rewarded,  for  so  close 
were  the  Afghans,  that  the  volleys  were  deadly  in 
their  effect,  and  so  heavy  was  the  fire  poured  upon 
them,  that  every  attempt  of  theirs  to  scale  the  wall 
was  repulsed.  But  for  three  hours  they  never 
slackened  the  fierceness  of  their  attack,  and  more 
than  once  they  reached  the  abattis,  only  to  be 
held  in  check  by  the  steady,  well-directed  fire  of 
our  men  in  the  trenches  and  behind  the  para- 
pets. Then  came  a  momentary  lull,  followed  by 
another  fierce  assault.  No  fire,  however  heavy, 
could  force  back  a  foe  so  fearless — a  foe  who 
courted  death — in  such  a  fight.  Roberts,  there- 
fore, determined  to  resort  to  his  favourite  tactics 
and  try  a  flank  attack.  So  the  Punjab  Cavalry, 
with  four  guns,  moved  out  and  began  to  shell  the 
villages  round  Bemaru,  where  the  Ghilzais  had  taken 
up  their  position.  At  the  same  moment,  clouds  of 
dust  in  the  distance-,  and  the  flashing  of  a  helio- 
graph, must  have  warned  Mahomed  Jhan  that  the 
dreaded  reinforcements  had  arrived,  and  that  he 
was  in  danger  of  being  caught  between  two  forces. 
With  a  suddenness  which  was  quite  unexpected  he 
collapsed;  the  flank  attack  was  energetically  made, 
the  Afghans  responded  but  half-heartedly,  they 
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wavered ;  then  they  fled  demoralised.  In  a  moment 
Roberts  sent  the  cavalry  in  pursuit,  ordering  every 
available  man  and  horse  to  turn  out  and  do  their 
utmost.  On  they  galloped,  burning  down  the  empty 
villages  and  forts  as  they  passed,  clearing  the  ground 
in  every  direction,  scattering  the  enemy  far  and  wide, 
intercepting  the  fugitives,  and  making  any  further 
combination  impossible.  By  evening,  no  trace  of 
that  great  host  was  to  be  seen,  and  once  more 
peace  and  silence  reigned  around.  The  short 
winter's  day  drew  to  a  close,  and,  with  feelings  of 
the  utmost  satisfaction,  Roberts  could  review  the 
result  of  the  day's  work.  The  nine  days  of  in- 
action shut  up  in  the  cantonments  were  over ;  "  the 
first  time  the  General  has  ever  been  confined  to 
barracks  in  his  life,"  as  the  men  used  to  jokingly 
^remark;  and  once  more  Kabul  was  in  his  hands, 
while  that  great  and  dangerous  combination  of 
100,000  men  had  been  effectually  broken  up.  His 
losses  were  wonderfully  light,  only  eighteen  killed 
and  sixty-eight  wounded,  those  including  followers 
during  the  nine  days,  and  his  troops  had  everywhere 
justified  his  trust  in  them.  No  wonder  that  inside 
the  cantonment  on  that  night,  cheers  and  songs 
reflected  the  good  spirits  of  the  men,  although  they 
drank  to  the  success  of  the  day  hi  cocoa  only,  as 
rum  rations  were  scarce ;  and  sentry  duty  having 
been  cut  down  to  a  minimum,  a  well-earned  sleep 
and  pleasant  dreams  fell  to  the  lot  of  most. 

Morning  brought   plenty   of  work.     Telegraphic 
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communication  had  to  be  restored  with  India,  that 
the  news  of  victory  might  be  sent  on  without 
delay;  Kabul,  wrecked,  looted,  and  plundered,  had 
to  be  reoccupied,  and  good  order  had  to  take 
the  place  of  riot  within  its  walls.  Without  delay 
Sir  Frederick  Roberts  issued  a  generous  proclama- 
tion, offering  a  free  pardon  to  all  who  at  once  made 
their  submission,  Mahomed  Jhan,  with  other  of  the 
leaders,  being  excepted. 

"  Come  without  fear,"  he  said,  "  of  whatsoever 
tribe  you  be.  You  can  then  remain  in  your  houses 
in  comfort  and  safety,  and  no  harm  will  befall  you. 
The  British  Government  has  no  enmity  towards  the 
people.  Any  one  who  rebels  again  will,  of  course, 
be  punished.  This  condition  is  necessary.  But  all 
who  come  in  without  delay  need  have  no  fear  or 
suspicion.  The  British  Government  speaks  only 
that  which  is  in  its  heart." 

To  this  the  people  responded  so  readily  that  in 
a  very  few  days  Kabul  bore  few  traces  of  the  recent 
reign  of  terror.  General  Hills  was  made  Governor 
of  the  city,  a  dispensary  was  opened  for  the  natives ; 
and  the  Afghans  began  to  trust  conquerors  who 
could  use  their  power  so  mercifully.  Christmas 
Day  found  peace  reigning  around,  the  very  hills, 
snow-covered  and  spotlessly  white,  accentuating  the 
silence ;  and  though  men  do  not  rejoice  uproariously 
when  they  have  just  come  back  from  facing  the  awful 
realities  of  life  and  death,  the  troops  kept  up  the 
day  with  as  much  of  its  usual  ceremony  as  was 
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possible  under  the  circumstances,  only  wishing  that 
those  at  home  could  have  heard  the  good  news  of 
their  victory. 

And  the  General  himself,  on  whose  shoulders 
had  rested  so  heavy  a  responsibility,  on  whose 
quick,  accurate  judgment  so  much  had  depended, 
could  look  back  on  the  year  fast  dying — a  year 
which  had  been  full  of  events,  full  of  possibilities 
to  him — conscious  that  his  work  had  not  been  in 
vain,  although  his  modesty  would  only  allow  him 
to  admit  that  "  the  present  outlook  was  fairly  satis- 
factory." 


CHAPTER   XIII 

FROM    KABUL    TO   KANDAHAR 

ONCE  more  in  undisputed  possession  of  Kabul,  Sir 
Frederick  Eoberts  lost  no  time  in  laying  down  the 
general  lines  of  his  policy.  For  the  present,  British 
troops,  in  sufficiently  strong  numbers  to  hold  their 
own,  would  remain  in  the  city,  and  military  law 
would  prevail ;  but  this  would  only  be  until  such 
times  as  a  ruler  for  Afghanistan  could  be  found 
from  among  the  Sirdars,  who,  while  possessing  the 
confidence  of  his  own  people,  could  be  relied  on  as  a 
strong  and  staunch  ally  of  Great  Britain. 

'•  While  determined  to  make  the  frontiers  of  my 
Indian  Empire  strong,  the  principle  on  which  my 
Government  has  hitherto  acted  remains  unchanged, 
and  I  desire  to  be  in  friendly  relations  alike  with 
those  who  rule  in  Afghanistan  and  with  the  people 
of  that  country." 

So  ran  the  Queen's  Speech  as  delivered  to  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  February  1880,  and  in 
Kabul,  Roberts  took  every  opportunity  of  showing 
a  conciliatory  spirit  towards  the  tribesmen.  The 
murder  of  Cavagnari  had  been  avenged ;  the 
strength  of  the  British  Government  had  been 

asserted ;  there  was  neither  the  need  nor  the  desire 
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to  press  the  victory  further.  A  proclamation  of 
amnesty  was  issued  at  once,  offering,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  pardon  to  all  those  tribes  who  would 
send  representatives  without  delay  to  Sherpur.  Their 
safety  was  promised ;  they  were  not  asked  to  bind 
themselves  by  any  conditions ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  treated  as  "  men  who  had  been  misled 
by  ill-advised  rebels,  and  who,  if  they  went  back  to 
their  homes,  there  to  live  in  peace  and  order,  would 
find  the  British  Government  ready  to  respect  their 
lives,  their  property,  and  their  religion." 

This  leniency  amazed  a  people  whose  methods  of 
treating  a  conquered  foe  were  very  different,  and 
many  chiefs  responded  to  this  invitation.  A  grand 
durbar  was  held  at  which  numbers  of  them  were 
present,  and  at  which  very  handsome  gifts  were 
made  to  those  few  who  had  remained  loyal  to  us 
during  that  critical  time.  In  true  oriental  fashion, 
the  very  men  who  but  a  short  time  before  had  led 
their  followers  in  thousands  against  us,  now  cringed 
low  to  the  General  who  had  routed  them,  and  made 
obeisance  to  him  in  abject  humility.  It  was  a 
striking  scene,  and  most  curious  of  all  was  the 
puzzled  expression  on  the  faces  of  the  chiefs  as 
they  came  close  to  the  man  who  had  scattered  their 
hosts  as  if  by  magic,  and  yet  who  now  was  offering 
them  forgiveness,  safety,  and  protection. 

"  An  amusing  incident,"  writes  an  eye-witness, 
"was  the  presentation  of  Padshah  Khan  to  General 
Roberts.  As  his  name  was  called  out  there  was 


something  like  a  titter  all  round,  for  even  Afghans 
have  a  sense  of  humour,  and  they  could  not  help 
appreciating  the  shamefacedness  of  this  Ghilzai 
chief,  who,  after  aiding  the  British  to  reach  Kabul, 
had  striven  to  drive  them  out,  and  then  ac- 
cepted the  forgiveness  so  freely  offered.  He  came 
forward  in  his  usual  cringing  way,  and  on  his  sun- 
burnt cheeks  just  a  tinge  of  colour  mounted,  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  blush  that  he  could  raise. 
Even  General  Roberts  joined  in  the  general  smile 
which  spread  from  face  to  face  at  the  evident  dis- 
comfort of  the  chief;  while  the  latter  went  back  to 
his  place  smiling  also,  as  if  a  great  weight  had  been 
lifted  from  his  mind." 

At  the  same  time,  lest  this  generosity  should  be 
mistaken  for  fear  or  weakness,  the  least  suspicion 
of  which  would  have  been  fatal,  the  engineers 
worked  busily  at  strengthening  the  defences  of 
Kabul,  and  made  it  clear  that  a  second  investment 
of  Sherpur  was  to  be  put  outside  the  bounds  of 
possibility. 

An  excellent  piece  of  work,  which  touched 
the  poorest  class  of  people  in  Kabul,  turning 
them  from  foes  to  friends,  was  the  establishment 
of  a  dispensary  by  Doctor  Charles  Owen,  of 
course  under  the  immediate  support  of  Roberts. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  illness  and  suffering 
among  these  people,  and  when  once  they  got 
over  their  suspicions  (one  being  that  Doctor 
Owen  was  Cavagnari,  risen  from  the  dead),  they 
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flocked  to  the  dispensary  in  thousands.  Blindness 
was  a  common  disease  among  them ;  it  was  hardly 
therefore  to  be  wondered  at  that  when  several 
operations  had  proved  so  successful  that  men  and 
women  got  back  their  sight,  the  English  doctor  was 
looked  on  as  a  worker  of  miracles  and  trusted 
implicitly.  In  less  than  three  months  he  treated 
over  ten  thousand  patients,  and  daily  grew  the 
wonder  of  the  people  at  behaviour  of  this  sort 
from  the  hands  of  their  victorious  enemies. 

As  another  proof  of  his  desire  to  assure  the 
people  of  British  friendliness,  General  Roberts  ap- 
pointed a  native,  the  Wali  Mahomed,  to  be 
Governor  of  Kabul,  and  tried  in  every  way  to  find 
out  their  views  and  wishes  as  to  the  future  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  But  in  spite  of  this  humane 
and  generous  policy,  which  was  fast  restoring  con- 
fidence and  good  feeling  in  Kabul,  once  more  the 
old  cry  of  cruelty  and  severity  was  raised  in 
England  against  General  Roberts  and  his  troops, 
and  a  memorial  was  forwarded  on  the  subject 
to  the  Premier,  which  charged  Roberts  with 
proclaiming  that  all  who  had  opposed  the 
British  forces  would  be  treated  as  rebels,  and 
declared  that  large  numbers  of  Afghans  had 
been  executed  on  the  mere  grounds  of  having 
fought  with  the  enemy.  Of  course  Roberts  was 
able  to  declare  in  a  letter  read  to  the  House  of 
Commons  that  these  statements  were  "  totally 
devoid  of  truth,"  and  that  no  soldiers  had  been 
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executed  for  fighting  against  us.  "  Had  any  other 
troops  but  British  been  in  Kabul,"  he  wrote  about 
this  time,  "  the  city  would  have  been  razed  to  the 
ground.  The  Afghans  quite  expected  this,  and 
never  ceased  to  wonder  at  our  leniency." 

Still,  accusations  of  this  sort  cast  an  altogether 
undeserved  slur  on  a  general  whose  humanity  was 
proverbial,  and  on  troops  conspicuous  for  their 
merciful  treatment  of  their  enemies. 

Hard  as  had  been  the  task  in  Afghanistan 
from  a  soldier's  point  of  view,  the  task  of  settle- 
ment was  likely  to  be  equally  so. 

"  I  regard  the  quiet,  methodical  rapidity  with 
which,  under  inconceivably  difficult  conditions, 
Roberts  has  collected  at  Sherpur  five  months'  food 
and  t/hree  months'  forage,  with  abundance  of  fire- 
wood for  his  whole  force,  and  the  foresight  with 
which,  from  the  first  day  of  his  arrival  at  Kabul, 
he  has  been  steadily  fortifying  that  position  for 
defence,  as  his  two  greatest  military  achievements, 
although  doubtless  the  importance  of  them  will 
never  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  public.  I  wish 
I  could  strengthen  his  political  staff,  but  the  worst 
of  it  is  that  Afghanistan  is  a  terra  incognita  to 
all  our  present  politicals." 

So  wrote  Lord  Lytton  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India;  and  he  went  on  to  explain  the  necessity 
of  finding,  without  delay,  a  strong  ruler  for  Kabul, 
selected  by  the  people  themselves.  Kandahar  was 
to  be  detached  from  Kabul  and  allowed  its  own 
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hereditary  ruler,  who  would  of  course  be  supported 
by  the  British  Government. 

A  certain  number  of  the  chiefs  were  inclined  to 
lean  towards  Yakub  Khan,  who  now  declared  that 
he  had  never  willingly  abdicated,  but  had  been 
forced  to  do  so  by  cruel  and  ungenerous  pressure. 
Both  Lord  Lytton  and  Sir  Frederick  Roberts,  how- 
ever, were  agreed  that  under  no  circumstances 
could  the  late  Amir  be  reinstated,  and  this 
they  made  clear  to  the  chiefs.  In  the  first  place 
there  was  no  doubt  that  Yakub  could  have  pre* 
vented  the  murder  of  Cavagnari  and  the  Embassy 
had  he  been  in  the  least  desirous  of  doing  so, 
and  to  have  restored  him  would  have  been  to  treat 
the  massacre  as  an  accident  rather  than  as  a  ter- 
rible crime,  for  which  a  very  heavy  punishment  was 
richly  merited.  Besides,  his  weakness  and  treachery 
in  the  past  had  clearly  shown  that  he  was  in  no 
way  to  be  relied  on,  and  every  consideration  of 
policy  and  common  sense  was  against  his  being 
allowed  to  take  up  the  reins  of  government 
again. 

Among  the  Sirdars  there  were  four,  on  either  of 
whom  the  choice  might  ultimately  fall.  The  first 
was  Wali  Mahomed,  acting  under  General  Roberts 
as  Governor  of  Kabul,  a  man  with  very  pleasant 
manners,  but  of  little  ability  and  possessing  no 
really  strong  following.  Hassan  Khan,  another 
candidate — a  son-in-law  of  Sher  Ali — was  in  high 
favour  with  the  favourite  wife  of  the  late  Amir, 
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who  was  in  herself  a  most  important  ally.  Beyond 
the  fact,  however,  that  he  had  behaved  in  a 
plucky  manner  on  the  day  of  the  disaster  to 
General  Massy's  column,  he  had  nothing  very 
special  to  recommend  him.  Ayoob  Khan,  the 
brother  of  Yakub,  was  known  to  be  rash  and  very 
headstrong,  and  at  that  very  time  was  a  prisoner 
among  his  own  troops  at  Herat,  so  he  was  hardly 
suitable.  The  fourth  name  was  that  of  Abdur  Rah- 
man, a  well-known  soldier  who  was  popular  among 
the  army,  but  owing  to  family  quarrels  he  had  been 
living  for  some  years  more  or  less  as  a  pensioner  in 
Russian  territory,  and  at  that  moment  it  seemed 
impossible  to  get  at  him.  However,  Sir  Donald 
Stewart  was  in  touch  with  his  mother,  who  lived 
in  Kandahar,  and  it  was  generally  felt  that  he  was 
the  most  likely  man  to  fill  satisfactorily  this 
difficult  post.  Communications  passed,  from  which 
it  was  evident  that  the  Sirdar  was  more  than 
willing  to  become  Amir,  and  had  a  wholesome 
respect  for  British  power,  so  that  when  he  arrived 
in  Afghanistan  in  the  April  of  1880,  the  time 
seemed  ripe  for  negotiations. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  Abdur  Rahman 
began  by  attempting  to  play  the  old  game  of 
intrigue,  so  dear  to  the  mind  of  his  race,  but  when 
he  found  it  was  discovered  and  was  not  in  the  least 
likely  to  succeed,  he  changed  his  tactics ;  and  as  his 
popularity  increased  rapidly  among  the  people,  a 
final  agreement  was  come  to  with  him  in  July, 
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and  he  was  publicly  acknowledged  as  Amir  of 
Afghanistan  at  a  grand  durbar,  both  Sir  Donald 
Stewart  and  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  being  present. 
The  government  of  the  country  was  handed  over 
to  him  unconditionally,  and  he  was  promised 
British  support  in  so  far  as  he  proved  himself 
able  and  disposed  to  conciliate  the  confidence  of 
his  countrymen,  without  forfeiting  the  good  under- 
standing he  undertook  to  maintain  with  the  British 
Government.  Mr.  Leppel  Griffin,  the  political  officer 
who  had  conducted  the  negotiations,  wrote :  "  Abdur 
Rahman  is  a  man  of  about  forty,  of  middle  height, 
and  rather  stout.  He  has  an  exceedingly  intelligent 
face,  brown  eyes,  a  pleasant  smile,  and  a  frank  and 
courteous  manner.  The  impression  he  left  on  me 
and  on  all  the  officers  present  was  most  favourable, 
and  he  appeared  to  be  animated  by  a  sincere  desire 
to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  English  Government." 
Sir  Donald  Stewart,  who  had  arrived  at  Kabul  a 
short  time  before  the  durbar  was  held,  had  taken  over 
the  supreme  command,  as  being  senior  to  Roberts, 
who,  however,  still  retained  the  command  of  the 
troops  which  had  formed  the  Kabul  Field  Force.  It 
had  been  arranged,  that  directly  after  the  durbar,  the 
troops  were  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  day  following 
the  proclamation  of  the  new  Amir,  Roberts  made  a 
journey  to  Gandamak,  as  he  was  anxious  to  see  the 
Khyber  Pass  before  finally  starting  back  to  India 
with  his  column.  Everything  at  that  moment 
looked  promising,  and  there  was  a  universal  feel- 
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ing  of  relief,  for  every  one  thought  that  the  war  in 
Afghanistan  had  come  at  last  to  a  satisfactory  end. 
It  is  therefore  all  the  more  curious  that  Roberts,  as 
he  rode  towards  the  Khyber  Pass,  suddenly  felt  a 
conviction  that  something  was  wrong,  and  so 
strong  was  this  conviction,  that  it  made  him 
alter  his  plans  and  turn  back  as  quickly  as 
possible  towards  Kabul. 

Before  long  he  met  Sir  Donald  Stewart,  riding 
fast  to  overtake  him,  and  bringing  word  of  a 
sudden  and  quite  unexpected  disaster  from  Mai- 
wand,  where  Ayoob  Khan  had  utterly  defeated 
General  Burrows'  brigade,  and  was  besieging  the 
remainder  of  the  English  force  under  General 
Primrose  in  Kandahar. 

The  news  was  certainly  of  an  alarming  character, 
for  the  telegram  spoke  of  a  "  terrible  disaster  which 
had  ended  in  the  annihilation  of  General  Burrows' 
force,"  and  urged  the  need  for  immediate  assistance. 

For  some  time  past,  Ayoob  Khan  had  threatened 
Kandahar,  and  Sher  AH,  the  newly  appointed  ruler, 
had  informed  the  English  political  officer  that  he 
could  not  rely  on  his  own  troops,  as  if  Ayoob 
declared  a  religious  war,  as  it  seemed  probable  he 
would,  the  men  would  all  flock  to  his  banner. 
He  begged  therefore  that  some  English  troops 
might  be  ready  to  help  him  if  necessary,  and 
accordingly  General  Burrows  was  sent  with  a 
brigade.  As  Sher  Ali  had  foreseen,  a  mutiny  broke 
out  among  his  men,  who  deserted  in  a  body  and 
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went  over  to  Ayoob  Khan,  then  close  at  hand 
with  a  force  of  over  25,000.  At  Maiwand  was 
fought  a  disastrous  battle  in  which  the  handful 
of  British  troops  were  quite  unable  to  hold  their 
ground.  They  were  broken  up,  and  scattered,  after 
more  than  half  their  number  had  been  killed  or 
wounded.  A  few  stragglers  escaped  to  Kandahar 
to  carry  news  of  the  disaster,  and  to  prepare 
General  Primrose  for  the  move  on  the  citadel, 
which  Ayoob  Khan,  on  the  strength  of  his  victory, 
would  certainly  make. 

So  another  crisis  had  arisen,  and  at  a  moment 
when  a  crisis  was  least  desired,  for  it  was  im- 
possible to  tell  how  Abdur  Rahman  would  act  in 
this,  the  first  test  laid  on  him,  and  any  wavering 
on  his  part  would  mean  the  undoing  of  many 
months'  work.  There  was  always,  too,  the  possi- 
bility that  one  stroke  of  success  would  be  the 
signal  for  another  general  rising  among  the  tribes- 
men. One  thing  was  certain ;  whatever  was  done 
must  be  done  at  once,  for  only  a  decisive,  well- 
directed  blow  could  neutralise  the  present  situation. 
And  Roberts,  who  by  now  thoroughly  understood 
the  character  of  the  enemy  he  had  to  deal  with, 
was  not  long  in  preparing  a  scheme,  which,  with 
the  full  consent  of  Sir  Donald  Stewart,  he  cabled 
to  the  Viceroy.  He  proposed  that  the  withdrawal 
of  all  the  troops  from  Kabul  should  take  place  as 
arranged,  and  as  if  no  alarm  were  felt  at  the  recent 
disaster;  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  force 
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should  march  straight  to  Kandahar  under  his 
command,  the  remainder  returning  to  India,  as 
there  would  be  no  object,  and  a  good  deal  of 
risk  in  keeping  a  force,  too  small  to  be  effective, 
in  a  hostile  country.  "You  need  have  no  fears 
about  my  division.  It  will  take  care  of  itself 
and  will  reach  Kandahar  under  the  month.  I 
will  answer  for  the  loyalty  and  good  feeling  of  the 
native  portion,"  were  the  concluding  words  of  his 
telegram,  which  at  once  brought  a  satisfactory 
reply  from  Simla. 

Sir  Donald  Stewart  gave  Roberts  a  free  hand  in 
the  selection  of  his  force,  which  was  to  consist  of 
about  ten  thousand  men,  British,  Sikh,  and  Goorkha 
soldiers,  those  being  specially  chosen  who  had  been 
through  the  whole  campaign,  between  whom  and 
their  general  the  most  perfect  understanding  and 
confidence  prevailed.  The  men,  far  from  being 
disappointed  at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken,  were 
all  eager  for  the  new  expedition,  and  were  proud  of 
being  included  in  a  force  which  was  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  a  picked  force.  Thanks  to  the  work  of 
the  last  few  months,  Roberts  had  plenty  of  trans- 
port ready  in  good  condition,  and  the  Amir,  who 
cordially  approved  of  the  proposed  step,  knowing 
that  Ayoob  Khan  was  his  own  most  dangerous  rival, 
agreed  to  send  several  men  of  importance  ahead  of 
the  column,  to  arrange  with  the  natives  for  the  pro- 
vision of  supplies,  though  of  course  Roberts  did  not 
rely  entirely  on  this  means  for  the  feeding  of  his 
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men.  Altogether  preparations  were  made  quickly, 
and  early  in  August  all  was  ready  for  a  start. 

A  bold  move  it  certainly  was,  this  of  marching 
a  large  body  of  troops  through  a  country  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  could  not  be  depended  upon,  and  with 
no  base  on  which  to  fall  back  for  supplies  or  re- 
inforcements. Many  people,  especially  those  at 
home  who  criticise  freely  on  all  occasions,  however 
slender  their  knowledge  of  facts,  shook  their  heads 
and  predicted  more  terrible  disasters.  But  men  on 
the  spot  were  confident.  They  knew  their  General 
was  ever  ready  to  venture.  But  they  had  supreme 
belief  in  him,  and  their  opinion  of  the  expedition 
was  summed  up  in  the  words :  "  A  risky  under- 
taking, which  we  all  believe  is  going  to  be 
successful." 

A  farewell  dinner  was  given  to  Roberts  in  Kabul 
just  before  he  started,  and  in  reply  to  a  toast,  wishing 
him  good  health,  and  good  fortune  to  his  column,  he 
made  a  straightforward,  simple  speech,  every  word 
of  which  breathed  confidence  as  to  the  future. 
"  With  such  troops,"  he  said,  "  success  is  a  cer- 
tainty. Without  wishing  to  underrate  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  of  the  task  before  us,  I  feel  quite 
certain  that  the  efficient  force  which  Sir.  Donald 
Stewart  has  placed  at  my  disposal  will  succeed  in 
reaching  Kandahar  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  in 
effectually  disposing  of  any  Afghan  army  that  may 
be  brought  against  us." 

On  the    8th   of   August   the  force  moved  away 


from  Sherpur  into  their  own  camp,  and  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening  Sir  Donald  Stewart,  with  many  of 
those  who  were  to  return  with  him  to  India,  rode 
out  to  say  a  last  good-bye  to  the  men  before  whom 
lay  such  an  adventurous  journey.  "  Good  luck  and 
good-bye  "  sounded  all  around,  and  when  the  visitors 
had  left,  the  troops  were  assembled,  and  this  stirring 
order  from  Roberts  was  read  out  to  them  :  "  It  has 
been  decided  by  the  Government  of  India  that  a 
force  shall  proceed  with  all  possible  despatch  from 
Kabul  towards  Khelati  Ghilzai,  for  the  relief  of  the 
British  garrison  in  those  places,  now  threatened  by  a 
large  Afghan  army,  under  the  leadership  of  Sirdar 
Mahomed  Ayoob  Khan.  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  feels 
sure  that  the  troops  placed  under  his  command  for 
this  important  duty  will  cheerfully  respond  to  the 
call  made  upon  them,  notwithstanding  the  pri- 
vations and  hardships  inseparable  from  a  long 
march  through  a  hostile  country.  The  adjutant- 
general  wishes  to  impress  on  both  officers  and 
men,  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  same  strict 
discipline  which  has  been  so  successfully  and 
uniformly  maintained  since  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  and  to  treat  all  the  people  who  may  be 
well  disposed  towards  the  British  with  justice 
and  forbearance.  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  looks  con- 
fidently towards  the  successful  accomplishment  of 
the  object  of  the  expedition,  convinced  as  he  is 
that  all  ranks  are  animated  with  the  proud  feeling 
that  to  them  is  entrusted  the  duty  and  privilege 
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of  relieving  their  fellow-soldiers  and  restoring  the 
prestige  of  the  British  army." 

With  his  usual  happy  knack  Lord  Roberts  had 
found  exactly  the  words  and  sentiment  in  which  to 
appeal  to  his  men.  They  were  plunging  into  the 
unknown,  cut  off  from  all  communication  from  the 
outer  world,  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  fallen  on  and 
attacked  by  Ayoob  Khan,  whose  victory  would  mean 
the  flocking  to  his  standard  of  great  numbers,  and 
even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  they 
were  certain  to  meet  with  much  discomfort  and 
with  many  dangers  on  their  journey.  But  at  the 
other  end  was  a  garrison  of  British  soldiers,  appeal- 
ing for  relief,  and  here  was  a  motive  which  struck 
an  answering  note  in  every  heart.  So,  full  of  hope 
and  enthusiasm,  the  force  set  out  in  the  early  dawn 
of  an  August  morning,  and  the  war-cry  of  the  Sikhs, 
"  Guru  !  Guru  !  Futteh  Guru  ! "  rang  through  the 
air,  alternating  with  rounds  of  British  cheers. 

After  the  long  halt  at  Sherpur,  the  men  were  not 
in  a  condition  at  once  to  accomplish  great  distances, 
and  the  General,  knowing  the  heavy  call  he  might 
have  to  make  on  them  later,  took  them  along  at 
first  at  easy  distances  of  about  twelve  miles  or  so 
a  day,  increasing  to  sixteen  miles,  he  personally 
looking  into  every  detail  which  might  affect  their 
comfort.  Order  and  organisation  were  the  watch- 
words of  the  force  ;  nothing  was  left  to  chance ; 
everything  was  thought  out  carefully  beforehand, 
and  as  carefully  carried  through,  down  to  the 
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exact  place  in  camp  of  every  camp-follower.  Be- 
sides the  10,000  fighting  men  there  were  nearly 
8000  of  these  camp-followers  to  be  provided  for, 
and  over  1 1 ,000  animals,  but  so  excellent  were  all 
the  arrangements  that  no  one  failed  to  get  his 
rations  regularly. 

By  four  o'clock  each  morning  the  force  was  on 
the  move  ;  a  rest  of  ten  minutes  was  given  every 
hour,  extended  to  twenty  minutes  or  half-an-hour 
at  regular  intervals  for  meals ;  and  about  seven  in 
the  evening  usually  found  them  at  a  halting-place 
for  the  night.  Each  brigade  took  its  turn  at 
forming  the  rear-guard,  on  whom  fell  the  weari- 
some duty  of  bringing  all  the  stragglers,  abandoned 
loads,  and  worn-out  men  into  camp,  a  duty  which 
became 'harder  as  the  days  went  on  and  the  foot- 
sore camp-followers  fell  out  freely.  The  days  were 
very  hot  and  the  nights  very  cold ;  water  was 
hard  to  get ;  dust  and  sand  storms  were  frequent ; 
and  the  so-called  roads  were  but  rough  and  stony 
tracks. 

Still  the  troops  swung  along  cheerfully,  officers 
and  men  alike  in  good  spirits,  ready  to  follow  to  the 
end  a  general  who,  at  the  close  of  the  longest  and 
hottest  march,  never  failed  to  ride  back,  sometimes 
for  miles,  to  meet  the  tired-out  men  with  the  good 
news  that  the  camp  was  close  at  hand,  and,  on 
reaching  Khelati  Ghilzai,  where  the  garrison  was 
found  to  be  safe,  Roberts  was  able  to  telegraph 
a  satisfactory  account  of  his  men,  who  had  now 
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marched  225  miles.  A  message  from  Kandahar 
brought  the  news  that  the  garrison  there  had 
plenty  of  food  and  could  hold  out,  which  enabled 
the  General  to  promise  his  force  a  welcome  day's 
rest,  as  he  thanked  them  for  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  they  had  hitherto  executed  the 
inarch.  He  added  that,  according  to  the  latest 
accounts,  the  Afghan  army  was  near  Kandahar, 
where  he  hoped  it  might  remain,  so  that  the 
honour  of  relieving  the  British  garrison  might 
fall  to  the  lot  of  his  "  magnificent  troops."  There 
were  still  nearly  ninety  miles  to  be  covered  before 
Kandahar  could  be  reached,  and  Roberts  was  most 
unlucky  in  being  laid  low  by  a  sharp  attack  of 
fever,  which  necessitated  his  being  carried  along, 
much  to  his  own  annoyance,  for  his  wish  was  to 
share  all  the  hardships  of  the  march  with  his  men. 
By  August  27  they  were  in  heliographic  communi- 
cation with  Kandahar,  and  heard  that,  though 
Ayoob  had  not  fled,  he  had  raised  the  siege,  and 
that  the  garrison  was  safe.  But  the  force  wanted 
something  more  than  this.  Far  from  being  worn- 
out  by  the  long  march,  they  were  ready  for  a  fight, 
and  their  one  desire  was  to  meet  Ayoob  Khan  with 
his  large  army  in  open  battle.  On  August  3 1 , 
having  accomplished  313  miles,  they  entered 
Kandahar,  Roberts  with  a  great  effort  mounting 
his  horse  when  he  was  within  a  mile  of  the  citadel, 
that  he  might  ride  forward  to  meet  General 
Primrose.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  cheering  on 
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the  part  of  the  garrison,  who  appeared  to  have 
been  somewhat  demoralised  by  the  disaster,  and 
to  have  shown  anything  but  a  resolute  spirit  of 
resistance. 

A  curious  sight,  too,  awaited  the  bedraggled, 
dusty  men  who  had  made  their  way  thither  with 
such  speed,  for  suddenly  they  came  on  the  Wali 
Sher  Ali,  with  other  members  of  his  family,  drawn 
up  on  horseback  and  grouped  picturesquely  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  clad  in  magnificent  attire  and 
showing  no  signs  of  any  distress  or  anxiety. 

It  did  not  take  the  cavalry,  who  went  out  on  a 
reconnaissance,  long  to  discover  the  whereabouts  of 
Ayoob  Khan,  who  was  occupying  a  position  on  a 
steep  ridge,  well  entrenched.  The  road  to  this  he 
had  made  almost  impossible  to  follow,  and  on  the 
Baba  Wali  Kotal,  he  had  planted  his  guns. 

Roberts  quickly  resolved  to  follow  out  his  old 
tactics,  of  threatening  the  enemy  from  one  quarter 
and  making  the  real  attack  from  another ;  and  on 
the  morning  of  September  ist  the  last  phase  in  the 
struggle  began.  From  Kandahar  the  guns  shelled 
the  Baba  Wali  Kotal  as  if  a  frontal  attack  was  to 
be  made,  and  meanwhile  Major-General  Ross  sent 
Generals  Macpherson  and  Baker,  with  Highlanders 
and  Goorkhas,  to  rush  the  village  of  Gundi  Mulla 
Sahildad,  which  formed  a  strong  position  for  the 
enemy,  surrounded  as  it  was  by  gardens  and 
orchards.  Once  again  Goorkhas  and  Highlanders 
raced  each  other  in  their  desire  to  be  first  on  the 
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spot,  and  won  their  way  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
against  the  frenzied  resistance  of  the  Afghans, 
though  at  the  cost  of  -many  valuable  lives,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  colonel  of  the  Seaforths.  But  with 
the  greatest  gallantry  they  pushed  forward,  carrying 
before  them  one  position  after  another,  until  by 
afternoon  the  important  villages  of  Pai  Paiwal  and 
Gundigan  were  also  cleared  and  held.  Suddenly 
the  Highlanders,  who  had  steadily  pressed  forward, 
found  themselves  faced  by  several  thousands  of 
the  enemy,  who,  with  their  guns,  were  ready  to 
make  a  final  stand.  "  Highlanders,  will  you  follow 
me  if  I  give  you  a  lead  for  those  guns  ? "  asked 
Major  White  of  the  Gordons,  as  he  realised  that  an 
instant's  delay  would  be  dangerous. 

Cheers  were  the  answer  given,  and  the  pipers 
started  playing  as  the  men,  splendidly  backed  up 
by  Goorkhas  and  Pioneers,  dashed  forward,  and  under 
a  heavy  cross  fire  took  the  guns  by  storm. 

The  enemy  wavered  and  broke,  pursued  by 
General  Hugh  Gough  with  his  cavalry,  and  Colonel 
Money  with  half  a  battalion  of  the  Sikhs;  and 
General  Ross,  whose  brigades  had  won  so  telling  a 
victory  in  so  short  a  time,  stood  in  the  deserted 
camp  of  Ayoob  Khan,  to  be  joined  later  by  Roberts 
himself,  who  saw  here  the  crowning  point  of  his 
long,  hazardous  march.  In  a  few  hours  the  vic- 
torious Afghan  army  had  been  driven  from  their 
chosen  position  and  utterly  routed,  leaving  their 
guns  and  their  camps  in  our  hands,  our  losses  being 
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comparatively  small,  four  officers  and  thirty-six  men 
killed,  eleven  officers  and  198  men  wounded. 

Ill  as  he  was,  General  Roberts  would  not  spare 
himself  for  a  moment  during  that  eventful  day,  and 
when  all  was  over,  he  rode  round  to  each  of  the 
regiments  in  turn,  to  thank  them  personally  for  the 
splendid  way  in  which  they  had  fought ;  while  each 
regiment  in  response  greeted  with  hearty  cheers  the 
man  who  had  led  them  on  step  by  step  to  victory. 

"  Never,"  wrote  an  officer  present,  "  can  I  forget 
those  cheers,  which  showed  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence in  which  Roberts  is  held.  His  feelings  on 
that  evening  must  indeed  have  been  enviable,  and 
his  good  fortune  delights  every  one."  But  it  has 
been  truly  said  that  only  a  great  defeat  is  a  sadder 
thing  to  think  of  than  a  great  victory,  and  though 
more  than  relieved  at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken, 
Roberts,  worn-out  by  fever,  and  the  ceaseless  strain 
of  the  last  few  months,  tells  us  that  he  was 
nearly  unmanned  at  the  sight  of  the  dead  bodies 
of  his  gallant  soldiers,  and  could  only  say  his  words 
of  thanks  "with  a  very  big  lump  in  his  throat." 

Rarely  has  a  general  experienced  in  one  cam- 
paign, incidents  more  varying  and  dramatic. 

First,  had  been  the  successful  advance  into  Afghan 
territory,  followed  by  brilliant  victories,  the  signing 
of  the  treaty  of  Gandamak,  and  crowned  by  the 
banquet  which  Lord  Lytton  had  given  at  Simla,  to 
"the  hero  of  the  Peiwar  Kotal."  Then  had  come  the 
murder  of  Cavagnari,  the  hasty  march  on  Kabul,  the 
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stiff  fights  and  the  gallant  conquests,  which  had 
brought  him  up  to  the  ruined  Residency,  still  smok- 
ing, a  grim  reminder  of  the  murder  done  there. 
After  that  had  followed  days  of  breathless  anxiety, 
when  the  British  force  had  been  obliged  to  remain 
on  the  defensive  inside  its  entrenchments,  attacked 
by  a  furious  enemy  in  their  thousands.  Once  more 
victory ;  and  once  more  it  had  seemed  that  the  work 
was  done  and  that  peace  was  about  to  flourish,  when 
suddenly  there  came  the  news  of  the  Kandahar 
disaster,  succeeded  by  weeks  of  intense  anxiety  and 
strain.  Then  another  heavy  fight,  and  the  loss 
of  some  who  had  been  at  his  side  through  all,  to 
sadden  the  moment  of  supreme  victory. 

Truly,  it  had  been  a  campaign  of  many  lights 
and  shadows,  but  with  the  defeat  of  Ayoob  Khan, 
peace  seemed  certain,  for  Abdur  Rahman  was  daily 
making  his  power  felt  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and 
gave  evidence  that  in  him  had  been  found  a  strong 
ruler,  who  might  be  counted  on  as  a  useful  and 
staunch  ally. 

There  was  now  nothing  more  to  keep  the  Kabul 
Field  Force  in  Afghanistan,  and  as  supplies  were 
difficult  to  obtain  round  Kandahar,  General  Roberts 
decided  to  send  his  troops  homewards  without 
further  delay.  With  a  change  of  Government,  his 
old  friend  and  firm  supporter,  Lord  Lytton,  had 
resigned  office,  and  the  new  Viceroy  was  Lord 
Ripon,  who  begged  him  to  remain  himself  on  the 
spot  to  assist  in  making  the  final  settlement.  This 
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he  was  quite  ready  to  do,  but  his  health  broke 
down  seriously,  and  it  was  evident  that  nothing  short 
of  a  sea  voyage,  and  a  complete  rest  in  England, 
would  set  him  up  again  after  the  heavy  strain  laid 
upon  him. 

Saying  farewell  to  the  troops  who  had  supported 
him  so  loyally,  could  not  fail  to  be  a  real  sorrow, 
in  spite  of  the  pleasant  prospect  which  lay  before 
him. 

"  Never,"  he  has  himself  written,  "  had  a  com- 
mander been  better  served,  and  I  shall  never  forget 
the  feeling  of  sadness  with  which  I  said  good-bye 
to  the  men  who  had  done  so  much  for  me.  I 
looked  upon  them  all,  native  as  well  as  British,  as 
my  valued  friends.  Riding  through  the  Bolan 
Pass,  I  overtook  most  of  the  regiments  of  the 
Kabul  -  Kandahar  Field  Force,  marching  towards 
Sibi,  thence  to  disperse  to  their  respective  destina- 
tions. As  I  parted  with  each  corps  in  turn,  its  band 
played  '  Auld  Lang  Syne,'  and  I  have  never  since 
heard  the  memory-stirring  air  without  its  bring- 
ing before  my  eye  the  last  view  I  had  of  the  Kabul- 
Kandahar  Field  Force.  I  fancy  myself  crossing, 
and  recrossing,  the  river  which  winds  through  the 
Pass ;  I  hear  the  martial  beat  of  the  drums,  and  the 
plaintive  music  of  the  pipes ;  and  I  see  Riflemen 
and  Goorkhas,  Highlanders  and  Sikhs,  guns  and 
horses,  camels  and  mules,  with  the  endless  follow- 
ing of  an  Indian  army,  winding  through  the  narrow 
gorges  or  over  the  interminable  boulders." 
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Another  aspect  of  Roberts  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  campaign  has  been  given  by  an  officer,  who 
marched  for  the  whole  twenty-one  days  with  his 
regiment,  from  Kabul  to  Kandahar. 

"  As  one  who  actually  walked  the  whole  dis- 
tance," he  writes,  "  I  can  safely  say  it  was  extremely 
hard  work,  and  could  not  possibly  have  been  done 
except  under  a  general  like  Sir  Frederick  Roberts, 
who  was  believed  in  and  trusted  by  all  ranks,  and 
who  inspired  a  determination  to  fall  down  rather 
than  give  in.  The  hardest  marches  were  from 
Ghazni  to  Yergatta,  the  last  three  hours  of  which 
were  through  a  blinding  dust-storm ;  from  Muker 
to  Punjak — nineteen  miles — a  march  without  any 
water,  except  one  muddy  stream  the  whole  distance ; 
and  from  Khel-i-Akhund  to  Nobat,  the  weather  on 
this  day  being  like  an  Indian  hot  weather  day. 
The  work  on  the  ranks  was  excessive.  Men  were 
either  on  piquet,  or  on  some  fatigue,  every  day, 
either  before  starting  in  the  morning,  or  after 
arrival  in  camp.  The  chief  cause  of  fatigue  was, 
however,  want  of  sleep.  The  force  generally 
marched  so  early  in  the  morning,  and  rear-guards 
got  in  so  late,  that  men  on  this  latter  duty  obtained 
very  few  hours  rest.  I  consider  it  was  simply  the 
pluck  of  the  men,  inspired  by  the  general's  presence 
and  encouragement,  that  pulled  the  force  through." 

From  the  moment  he  reached  Simla,  where  an 
autograph  letter  from  Queen  Victoria  was  handed  to 
him,  General  Roberts  found  himself  feted  as  a  hero. 
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"  Sir  Frederick  Roberts,"  said  the  Viceroy,  "  has 
achieved,  what  the  commander-in-chief  in  India 
justly  describes,  as  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
successful  operations  of  recent  times.  The  Govern- 
ment of  India  appreciates  the  foresight  which 
governed  the  preparation  of  the  force  at  Kabul,  the 
energy  which  conducted  it  to  Kandahar,  and  the 
skill  through  which  its  operations  were  fitly  crowned 
by  the  total  defeat  of  the  enemy  against  whom  its 
movements  had  from  the  first  been  directed.  The 
high,  soldierly  spirit,  which  animated  this  force 
throughout  its  ranks,  formed  the  ample  justification 
of  the  Government  of  India  in  sanctioning  an 
enterprise,  that  could  not  have  been  prudently 
entrusted  to  a  leader  less  able,  or  to  troops  less 
efficient,  than  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  and  the  soldiers 
so  worthy  of  his  leading." 

In  England,  the  outburst  of  enthusiasm  which 
greeted  "  the  hero  of  Kandahar "  was  tremendous, 
and  those  croakers  who  had  prophesied  nothing  but 
evil  concerning  the  march,  were  now  only  too  eager 
to  join  in  the  universal  chorus  of  praise.  The 
suspense  and  uncertainty  which  had  prevailed 
during  the  weeks  when  no  news  was  heard  of 
the  force,  gave  way  to  a  feeling,  first  of  relief  at 
their  safety,  then  of  intense  excitement,  when 
the  general  himself  appeared  in  their  midst. 

Roberts,  while  naturally  pleased  at  the  warmth  of 
the  welcome  given  to  him,  modestly  explained  that 
the  march  had  been  less  perilous  than  the  general 
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public  supposed,  as  lie  had  a  large  picked  force  on 
whom  he  could  entirely  rely,  a  definite  object  before 
him,  admirable  transport  arrangements,  and  no  resist- 
ance ;  while  never  once  during  the  march  had  he 
or  his  troops  been  in  such  a  critical  position  as 
they  had  been  earlier  in  the  campaign  on  their  way 
through  the  Shutargardan  Pass.  But  the  "  march  of 
the  ten  thousand"  appealed  to  the  British  public, 
and  the  man  in  the  street  declared  it  was  the 
greatest  performance  of  any  British  general  since 
Waterloo ! 

Endless  banquets  and  dinners  were  arranged  in 
honour  of  the  hero  of  Kandahar,  and  at  one,  that 
given  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  at  the  Mansion 
House,  Roberts  made  a  speech  on  the  organisation 
of  the  army,  which  added  greatly  to  the  reputation 
he  had  won  for  himself  as  a  soldier.  Delivered 
simply  and  straightforwardly,  it  was  an  honest, 
common-sense  speech,  its  object  being  to  place 
his  fellow-countrymen  hi  possession  of  the  truth 
about  their  army,  and  to  do  something  for  the 
soldiers  who  had  done  so  much  for  him.  There 
were  three  qualities,  he  declared,  which  had  made 
the  British  army  in  the  past,  and  were  no  less 
necessary  to  it  at  the  present  time — discipline, 
esprit  de  corps,  and  power  of  endurance ;  and  of 
these,  the  greatest  was  esprit  de  corps,  "  that  sensitive 
plant,  which  like  other  sentiments  having  their  root 
hi  our  common  nature,  plays  as  large  and  influ- 
ential part  in  life  as  the  dictates  of  reason  itself." 
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For  it  was  that  which  created  the  spirit  of 
loyalty  in  a  man  towards  his  own  corps,  which 
prompted  him  to  do  much  more  than  his  bare 
duty.  And  this  esprit  de  corps  could  only  be 
fostered  in  the  regimental  system.  To  enlist  men 
in  one  corps,  and  to  transfer  them  to  another  as 
though  they  were  mere  machines,  was  sufficient  in 
itself  to  defeat  the  whole  object  of  a  volunteer  army. 
"  Our  army  is  a  small  one,"  he  said,  "  almost  ab- 
surdly small  to  meet  the  many  demands  made  upon 
it.  Above  all  things  then  it  is  necessary  that  the 
spirit  and  tone  of  that  army  should  compensate  for 
its  numerical  weakness/' 

He  then  went  on  to  explain  the  disadvantages  of 
the  short  service  system,  which  substituted  young 
soldiers  for  veterans.  "  These  young  soldiers  may 
be,  and  probably  are  individually,  as  brave  as  their 
comrades  of  more  mature  age,"  he  declared,  "  and 
as  well  able  to  fight  where  everything  is  couleur  de 
rose.  But  I  will  never  admit  that  young  soldiers, 
or  those  new  to  each  other,  are  as  reliable  in  times 
of  difficulty  as  old  tried  soldiers.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  fighting  is  not  the  only  demand 
made  upon  our  soldiers.  It  is,  of  course,  the  main 
object  to  be  kept  in  view  in  any  system  of  training, 
but  all,  especially  British  soldiers,  must  possess 
great  powers  of  endurance.  Otherwise  they  are 
really  worth  nothing.  What  is  it  which  causes 
the  long  casualty  roll  during  a  campaign  ?  Not  the 
losses  in  battle,  but  the  steady,  never-ceasing  disease 
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brought  about  by  insufficient  and  badly -cooked 
food,  hard  work,  night  duties,  and  by  exposure  to 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Against  such  trials 
only  the  strongest  can  bear  up;  and  unless  regi- 
ments are  composed  of  men,  full  grown,  and  of  fine 
stamina,  our  armies,  in  point  of  numbers  weak  at 
the  best  for  the  work  they  have  to  do,  must  dwindle 
away  very  rapidly  when  they  take  the  field." 

But  for  his  veterans,  he  felt  certain,  that  his  force 
would  have  been  annihilated  at  the  Peiwar  Kotal, 
and  it  was  because  he  had  with  him  tried  men, 
not  untried,  untrained  boys,  that  he  had  ventured 
on  the  march  from  Kabul  to  Kandahar.  "If  the 
short  system  is  persisted  in,"  he  added,  "  it  will  be 
impossible  for  a  British  force  ever  to  perform  such 
a  march  again." 

"  The  question  of  our  army,"  he  said  in  con- 
clusion, "  is  a  national  one,  and  must  be  of  as  vital 
importance  to  one  party  of  our  countrymen  as 
another.  What  we  all  want  to  get  is  the  best 
material  for  our  money,  and  what  we  shall  all 
probably  agree  to,  is,  that  nothing  is  so  expensive 
as  a  bad  article.  ...  I  crave  pardon  for  having 
spoken  at  such  length.  But  it  has  long  been  in 
my  head  to  say  to  my  countrymen  what  I  have 
said  to-night.  These  are  trying  times,  times  in 
which  it  behoves  every  Englishman  to  think  of 
what  is  best  for  the  country  and  the  state.  We 
have  enemies  without  and  within,  and  we  must 
not  hope  to  maintain  the  place  we  hold  in  the 
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world,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  maintain  it  alike 
by  the  wisdom  of  our  counsels,  and  by  the  strength 
and  valour  of  our  arms.  At  such  a  time,  it  were 
little  less  than  treason  to  know,  or  to  believe,  that 
there  was  a  flaw  in  our  armour,  and  not  to  call 
attention,  clearly  and  earnestly,  to  the  fact.  This 
must  be  my  apology.  I  have  spoken  warmly  and 
strongly,  because,  had  I  not  seized  this  great  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so,  I  feel  that  I  should  have  failed  in 
my  duty,  not  only  to  the  noble  service  to  which 
I  have  the  privilege  to  belong,  but  also  to  my 
country  and  my  Queen." 

Mr.  Childers,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  who 
spoke  later  on  in  the  evening,  said  he  felt  certain 
that  General  Roberts  had  struck  the  right  key- 
note, and  that  his  weighty  words  would  be  well 
considered  by  all  who  were  responsible  for  the 
government  of  the  army.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
several  of  the  most  serious  defects  in  the  short 
service  system  were  ultimately  remedied,  as  the 
result  of  the  telling  indictment  made  against  them 
by  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  in  this  famous  Mansion 
House  speech. 

Roberts  has  consistently  been  the  champion  of 
the  old  soldier,  by  which  he  means  a  man  of  from 
five  to  twelve  years'  service  ;  and  in  an  article  which 
he  wrote  later,  bearing  on  this  much  debated  sub- 
ject, he  summed  up  his  own  experience  in  words 
as  vigorous  as  they  are  full  of  sound  common  sense. 
"  The  characteristics  of  young  soldiers  are  to  play 
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a  winning  game ;  to  attack  with  dash  where  success 
seems  probable;  or  even  to  stand  up  to  superior 
forces  where  courage  has  not  been  damped  by 
previous  reverses,  and  faith  in  their  leader  remains 
unimpaired.  Under  such  conditions  they  may  even 
surpass  their  older  comrades.  But  in  times  of 
danger  and  panic,  when  the  bugle  sounds  the 
retire,  when  everything  seems  to  be  going  against 
us,  and  when  total  rout  can  only  be  avoided  by 
order  and  presence  of  mind,  then  it  is  that  the  old 
soldier  element  becomes  of  incalculable  value. 
Without  it  a  commander  would  indeed  be  badly 
off." 

I  have  quoted  these  sentences,  t>oth  from  the 
speech  and  from  the  article,  to  show  that  Lord 
Roberts  is  something  more  than  a  leader  of  men 
in  the  field.  All  through  his  career  "Thorough" 
might  well  have  been  his  watchword,  so  persistently 
has  he  worked  at  all  those  details  which,  to  the 
superficial  observer,  lie  in  the  background,  but  to 
the  really  great  general  are  the  vital  issues  affecting 
the  whole  future  of  the  troops  under  his  command. 
To  him,  the  men  have  never  become  mere  machines, 
and  there  is  no  general  of  our  own  day  who  has 
appealed  with  such  good  results  to  those  noblest 
qualities  which  he  has  ever  sought  to  foster  among 
his  soldiers,  or  who  has  obtained  from  his  men  such 
satisfactory  work. 


CHAPTER    XIV 

RESTING   ON    HIS    LAURELS 

ONLY  a  few  days  after  the  Mansion  House  Banquet, 
the  news  reached  England  of  a  serious  reverse  in 
South  Africa,  where  troubles  had  been  brewing  for 
some  time.  For  the  moment,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  six  hundred  men,  who  occupied  Majuba  Hill 
under  Sir  George  Colley,  were  driven  from  their 
position  by  two  hundred  Boers,  after  losing,  as 
killed  or  wounded,  more  than  a  third  of  their 
number,  their  general  himself  being  left  among  the 
dead  on  the  heights.  The  nation  smarted  under 
the  defeat,  and  the  Government  decided  to  take 
up  a  strong  line.  Eeinforcements  were  hurriedly 
ordered  out  from  England  and  Gibraltar,  while 
from  India  were  sent  the  pick  of  the  regiments, 
including  many  of  the  famous  Kabul  -  Kandahar 
Field  Force.  One  name  came  uppermost  to  every 
mind,  as  the  man  to  whom  the  supreme  command 
in  South  Africa  should  be  entrusted  at  this  critical 
moment,  and  Mr.  Childers  submitted  the  name  of 
Sir  Frederick  Roberts  to  the  Queen.  "Entirely 
approve;  had  thought  of  this  myself,"  was  her 
Majesty's  answer. 

General    Roberts    was    still    suffering    from    the 
967 
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effects  of  his  Indian  fever  and  the  heavy  strain 
of  the  Afghan  campaign,  and  this  was  an  un- 
expected termination  to  the  holiday  he  had  hoped 
to  spend  with  his  wife  and  children.  But  he  at  once 
accepted  the  responsibility,  and  sailed  on  the  6th 
of  March. 

Arrived  at  Cape  Town,  he  found  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  hurriedly,  and  weakly,  changed  its  line  of 
policy,  and  that  peace  was  already  being  made,  a 
peace  which  could  only  lead  to  more  bitter  enmity 
and  misunderstanding  before  long.  However,  the 
mere  presence  of  Roberts  at  the  Cape  was  considered 
by  the  terrified  Government  as  a  possible  source  of 
irritation  to  the  Boers,  so  his  stay  there  only  lasted 
one  day,  and  he  was  sent  back  to  England  with  as 
much  haste  as  he  had  been  called  out.  Naturally 
it  was  a  disappointment,  not  only  because  of  the 
time  taken  out  of  his  all  too  short  holiday,  but  also 
because  he  had  little  faith  in  a  peace  patched  up  so 
hastily. 

"  One  cannot  entirely  prevent  oneself  from  think- 
ing over  and  deeply  regretting,  the  grievous  sacrifice 
of  h'fe  and  waste  of  property  which  might  have  been 
spared,  had  wiser  counsels  prevailed  and  a  less 
timorous  policy  been  favoured  at  the  time,"  he  said 
many  years  later,  when  once  more  he  found  himself 
in  Cape  Town,  entrusted  with  the  task  of  bringing  to 
a  conclusion  the  work  he  had  been  prevented  from 
undertaking  nearly  twenty  years  before. 

"  And  yet,"  he  added  with  his  usual  cheery  out- 
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look,  "  we  must  all  recognise  that  the  war  of  1 8  8 1 
could  not  have  had  the  far  reaching  results  of  this 
war,  the  benefits  of  which  to  South  Africa  will,  I 
believe,  be  felt  to  be  greater  and  greater  as  time 
goes  on.  It  could  not  have  welded  the  whole 
British  Empire  firmly  together  as  this  war  has 
done,  for  the  war  of  1 8  8 1  would  have  been  fought 
entirely  by  regular  troops,  whereas  this  war  has 
been  brought  to  its  termination,  not  by  our  regular 
army  alone,  but  by  the  aid  of  the  militia,  the 
yeomanry,  and  the  volunteers  of  Great  Britain,  as 
well  as  by  the  help  of  the  admirable  and  workman- 
like contingents  furnished  by  South  Africa,  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  India  and  Ceylon,  all 
fighting  as  brothers  in  arms  under  the  dear  old 
flag." 

Once  more  back  in  England,  Roberts  busied  him- 
self in  many  different  ways,  and  in  the  late  summer 
was  sent  by  the  War  Office,  as  its  official  repre- 
sentative, to  the  manoeuvres  of  the  German  army. 
He  was  warmly  welcomed  by  that  fine  old  soldier 
the  Emperor  William,  and  by  Von  Moltke,  both 
of  whom  paid  him  the  highest  compliments 
on  his  conduct  of  the  Afghan  war,  while 
every  opportunity  was  afforded  him  of  studying 
the  wonderful  machinery  of  the  army,  which 
in  Germany  is  brought  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
perfection. 

Before  leaving  India,  he  had  been  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Madras  army;  while 
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in  England,  however,  he  was  offered  the  post  of 
Quartermaster-General  at  the  War  Office. 

"  I  have  a  great  longing  to  take  part  in  the 
administration  of  the  army,"  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Childers,  "  and  to  be  initiated  into  the  workings  of 
the  War  Office." 

But  in  spite  of  this,  he  felt  that  he  ought  to  go 
back  to  India,  where  there  were  endless  army  re- 
forms to  be  carried  out,  and  where  his  influence  was 
strong.  India  had  done  much  for  him,  and  he  was 
determined  to  repay  the  debt  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  So  in  the  late  autumn  of  1 8  8 1  he  sailed, 
and  soon  found  ample  scope  for  all  his  energies  in 
his  new  sphere  of  work. 

It  quickly  became  clear  to  him,  that  the  Madras 
army  as  a  whole,  owing  to  the  years  of  peace  and 
prosperity  which  it  had  enjoyed,  was  very  much 
below  the  mark  from  a  fighting  point  of  view,  and 
it  naturally  became  his  first  determination  to  bring 
it  up  to  a  really  efficient  standard,  for  none  knew 
better  than  he,  that  only  in  the  days  of  peace  can 
an  army  be  made  fit  for  its  work  in  war  time. 
Essentially  a  practical  man,  ready  to  take  material 
at  hand  and  use  it  to  the  best  advantage,  Roberts, 
noticing  the  good  average  of  intelligence  among  the 
Madras  soldiers,  determined  to  develop  their  shoot- 
ing powers,  and  accordingly  encouraged  musketry 
training  in  every  way,  he  himself,  with  his  staff, 
setting  an  example,  by  forming  a  shooting  team, 
which  entered  for  matches  at  the  various  rifle  meet- 
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ings.  He  developed,  too,  the  camps  of  exercise,  which 
were  in  reality  manoeuvres,  and  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, though  here  again  his  hands  were  often 
tied,  through  the  difficulty  of  getting  anything  ade- 
quate, in  the  way  of  money  grants. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  making  of  a  soldier  into 
a  good  fighting  machine  which  interested  Roberts, 
he  had  other  and  higher  objects  than  that.  To 
him,  the  army  was  a  noble  profession,  and  it  has 
been  his  consistent  aim  to  raise  the  whole  tone  of 
the  men  who  formed  it,  to  draw  out  their  best 
qualities,  and  to  give  them  every  opportunity  of  earn- 
ing for  themselves  that  self-respect  out  of  which 
springs  all  other  qualities  worth  possessing.  Disci- 
pline of  course  is  necessary  to  a  soldier,  but  there 
is  a  vast  difference  between  the  discipline  which 
restricts  and  irritates  him  at  every  turn,  and  the 
discipline  which  exists  as  a  useful  incentive.  From 
the  time,  when  in  horror,  he  had  watched  the  public 
flogging  of  some  men  belonging  to  his  battery, 
Roberts  had  gone  on  the  principle,  that  constant 
punishment  hardened  a  soldier,  and  made  him  in- 
different as  to  the  character  he  bore  in  the  regiment. 
It  was  a  case  of  giving  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  hang- 
ing him.  So  one  of  his  first  acts  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  Madras,  was  to  go  into  the  whole  question  of 
the  punishments  meted  out  to  young  soldiers,  and  to 
insist  that  leniency  and  gentle  handling  should  take 
the  place  of  cut  and  dried  court-martial  sentences. 

"  I  urged,"  he  says, "  that  in  the  first  two  or  three 
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years  of  a  soldier's  service,  every  allowance  should 
be  made  for  youth,  and  inexperience."  More  than 
that,  he  insisted  on  many  inducements  being  held 
out  to  the  men  who  kept  their  names  clear  of  the 
defaulters'  list,  and  granted  them  privileges  such 
as  passes  and  more  freedom  generally.  These 
were  greatly  appreciated,  and  produced  such  ex- 
cellent results,  that  after  a  preliminary  trial,  Roberts 
to  his  great  satisfaction  was  able  to  extend  the  list 
of  concessions.  So  nearly  four  years  went  by,  in 
one  sense  uneventful  years  to  a  fighting  general, 
but  giving  him  a  welcome  rest,  and  the  equally 
welcome  opportunity  of  devoting  himself  to  the 
training  and  organisation  of  his  army. 

In  1885  dark  clouds  began  to  gather  again  round 
Afghanistan.  Russia  had  been  steadily  advancing 
her  boundaries,  and  there  was  every  reason  to  suspect 
that  she  had  still  further  designs  on  the  territory  of 
the  Amir.  Lord  Dufferin,  who  was  Viceroy,  was 
quick  to  recognise  the  danger,  and  while  prepared 
to  strain  every  nerve  in  averting  war  with  Russia, 
was  determined  that  if  war  had  to  be,  it  should 
find  the  Indian  Government  and  the  Indian  army 
prepared.  Preparations  were  hurried  forward  for 
the  mobilisation  of  two  army  corps,  the  first  of 
which  Roberts  was  to  command,  and  a  conference 
between  the  Viceroy  and  the  Amir  took  place  at 
Rawal  Pindi,  to  which  place  Roberts  also  moved. 
It  looked  as  if  another  crisis  was  imminent.  Russia 
evidently  aimed  at  occupying  Herat,  and  with  this 
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end  in  view  steadily  pushed  forward  her  boundaries. 
The  Amir,  though  anxious  to  be  friendly  up  to  a 
certain  point  with  Russia,  had  no  idea  of  seeing  his 
possessions  encroached  upon,  and  wanted  assistance 
from  the  British  Government  in  the  form  of  arms 
and  money.  Any  further  support  he  seemed  dis- 
inclined for,  and  though  full  of  protestations  as  to 
the  cordiality  of  his  OAvn  feelings  towards  England, 
he  declared  that  his  people  being  ignorant,  were 
still  very  suspicious.  But  he  and  the  Viceroy  were, 
however,  agreed  that  the  Russian  encroachments 
must  cease,  and  Lord  Lytton  supplied  him  liberally 
with  funds,  guns,  and  ammunition. 

"  May  your  Government  endure,  and  your  honour 
increase,"  said  Abdur  Rahman  in  farewell.  "  I  have 
been  greatly  pleased  and  gratified  by  the  sight  of 
the  British  army.  I  hope,  and  am  certain,  that 
the  friendship  now  existing  between  us  will  last 
for  ever." 

On  the  whole  the  interview  was  satisfactory,  and 
Roberts  was  especially  delighted  at  the  fine  spirit 
of  loyalty  to  England,  shown  by  the  native  rulers 
and  by  the  native  soldiers.  It  was  quite  evident 
that,  should  war  be  inevitable,  Russia  would  get 
no  support  either  in  India  or  Afghanistan.  The 
Government  at  home,  too,  took  a  decided  line, 
refusing  to  yield  a  point,  and  Russia  came  to  the 
conclusion  that,  on  this  occasion,  she  was  not  pre- 
pared to  decide  the  question  by  force  of  arms. 
So  for  the  time  being  the  crisis  was  averted. 

s 
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It  was  just  at  this  period  that  Roberts  was 
appointed  Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  and  in 
many  ways  it  was  a  satisfactory  moment  for  him 
to  take  over  the  responsibilities  of  this  important 
position.  Whenever  the  question  of  reform  in  the 
Indian  army  had  cropped  up,  it  had  always  been 
checkmated  by  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  necessary 
money,  and  there  had  been  a  continuous  struggle 
between  soldier  and  civilian  rulers,  the  former  de- 
manding the  money,  without  which,  they  declared, 
the  army  could  not  be  made  efficient,  the  latter 
only  granting  the  minimum  amount.  The  scare  of 
a  great  war  with  Russia,  and  the  weak  points  in 
the  Indian  army  which  had  shown  themselves  when 
it  came  to  the  point  of  mobilising  two  army  corps, 
had  the  effect  of  unloosing  in  some  degree  the 
purse-  string,  so  that  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  was 
allowed  a  much  freer  hand,  and  was  able  to  organise 
a  camp  of  exercise  on  a  very  large  scale,  in  which 
35,000  men  took  part. 

All-important  in  the  eyes  of  the  new  Commander- 
in-Chief  was  the  frontier  question,  rendered  still 
more  so  as  the  Russian  policy  became  evident.  A 
committee  had  been  formed  under  Sir  Donald 
Stewart,  to  consider  how  the  frontier  might  best 
be  made  secure  against  attack,  the  members  of 
which  had  urged  the  need  for  ample  fortifications. 
Roberts  took  a  somewhat  different  view.  Forti- 
fications, he  urged,  could  only  be  erected  at  a  great 
cost,  and  though  a  certain  number  were  necessary, 
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carried  out  on  a  large  scale,  they  might  easily  be- 
come a  danger,  for  if  turned  by  the  enemy  the  result 
would  be  the  locking  up  of  a  great  body  of  troops. 
It  was  far  more  important,  in  his  opinion,  to  spend 
the  money  in  making  perfect  the  lines  of  com- 
munication, in  laying  out  roads  and  railways,  and 
in  making  such  thorough  preparations,  that  at  the 
first  danger-signal  troops  could  be  moved  forward 
quickly  and  easily.  "  A  mobile  and  a  well-equipped 
field  army  is  an  infinitely  more  important  factor 
than  the  most  powerful  system  of  defences,"  he 
declared. 

His  great  experience  in  all  frontier  matters,  and 
the  excellent  common-sense  which  never  failed  him, 
resulted  in  his  suggestions  being  acted  on  to  a  very 
large  extent,  and,  in  his  own  words,  "  I  had  the 
supreme  satisfaction  of  knowing,  seven  years  later, 
when  I  gave  up  my  command  of  the  army  in 
India,  that  I  left  our  North-West  Frontier  secure, 
so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  make  it  so,  hampered 
as  we  were  by  want  of  money." 

Another  pressing  matter  to  which  Roberts  de- 
voted very  close  attention,  was  the  reorganisation 
of  the  transport  department.  Past  experience  had 
shown  him  how  the  movements  of  troops  had  been 
hindered  and  handicapped  by  the  weakness  of  the 
transport  arrangements,  and  he  knew  that  unless 
some  great  alteration  in  the  existing  state  of  things 
was  made,  it  would  be  useless  to  dream  of  an  army 
corps  which  could  start  without  delay  when  re- 
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quired  and  move  quickly  towards  its  goal.  Into 
all  the  details  of  the  new  scheme  the  Commander- 
in- Chief  entered,  and,  thanks  to  his  practical  ex- 
perience, the  whole  transport  service  was  put  on 
an  excellent  working  basis.  "  No  scheme,"  said 
the  Viceroy,  "  of  a  similar  description  has,  in  my 
belief,  been  ever  worked  out  with  greater  thorough- 
ness, in  more  detail,  and  with  clearer  apprehension 
of  the  ends  to  be  accomplished." 

Needless  to  say,  Roberts,  now  that  the  full  power 
lay  in  his  hands,  left  no  stone  unturned  in  his  efforts 
to  improve  the  whole  position  of  the  private  soldier. 
"  In  everything  he  did,  he  showed  so  thoroughly 
that  he  knew  and  understood  the  men,"  said  an 
army  chaplain.  "  And  all  his  schemes  were  so 
practical." 

Drunkenness,  always  one  of  the  chief  tempta- 
tions of  a  soldier,  was  even  more  of  a  danger  in 
India  than  elsewhere,  on  account  of  the  climate. 
And  yet  each  regiment  possessed  its  canteen,  in 
which  drinking  went  on  to  an  alarming  extent, 
and  which  offered  every  inducement  to  the  men 
to  spend  their  spare  time  there  getting  through 
one  quart  after  another.  Roberts  was  fully  alive 
to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  men  would  be  none 
the  worse  for  a  moderate  amount  of  beer  each 
day;  what  he  wanted  to  stop  was  the  steady 
drinking  which  went  on,  and  his  plan  was  the 
wise  one  of  checking  an  evil  by  putting  some- 
thing good  in  its  place.  So  he  started  in  every 
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regiment  and  battery  a  Soldiers'  Institute — that 
is  to  say,  a  soldiers'  club,  run  on  the  best  lines, 
where  the  men  could  read  their  books  and  papers, 
play  their  games,  and  buy  all  those  little  "  extras  " 
in  the  way  of  food  and  sweet  things,  of  which 
they  are  so  fond ;  where  they  could,  too,  get  a 
glass  of  beer  with  their  supper  if  they  wanted 
it,  but  where  no  sitting  down  to  drink  steadily 
was  allowed.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  satis- 
factory than  the  result,  and  only  those  who  know 
something  of  barrack  life  with  all  its  temptations, 
can  realise  the  blessing  which  a  well  -  managed 
institute  is  to  the  men,  and  how  genuinely  it  is 
appreciated.  Although  the  formation  of  Soldiers' 
Institutes  was  a  piece  of  temperance  work  of  the 
most  practical  kind,  Roberts  did  not  stop  at  this, 
but  interested  himself  in  setting  on  foot  an  active 
and  useful  temperance  society.  He  saw  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  a  single  strong  society,  officially 
acknowledged,  instead  of  a  number  of  little  societies, 
one  often  at  rivalry  with  the  other  on  some  point 
of  detail,  though  at  one  in  the  main  object. 
Moreover,  Roberts  approved  of  temperance  as  well 
as  of  total  abstinence,  and  was  not  anxious  to 
force  the  pledge  on  the  men,  though  he  believed 
that  in  many  cases  they  would  gladly  become 
teetotallers,  if  there  happened  to  be  in  their  regi- 
ment some  society  to  which  they  could  belong, 
and  which  would  bind  them  together.  It  was  a 
work  of  some  difficulty  to  form  into  one  associa- 
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tion,  men  of  different  religious  creeds,  and  of  widely 
divergent  views  on  the  temperance  question;  but 
here  once  again  the  Commander-in- Chief  triumphed, 
thanks  to  his  ready  tact  and  the  affectionate  con- 
fidence he  inspired.  The  Army  Temperance  Asso- 
ciation became  a  fact ;  a  special  room  was  given 
over  to  its  members  in  every  Soldiers'  Institute; 
it  was  made  at  once  a  regimental  affair,  and  its 
influence  soon  was  widely  felt  for  good.  Roberts 
has  never  allowed  his  interest  in  this  excellent 
association  to  wane ;  as  one  of  his  first  public  acts 
in  Bloernfontein,  during  the  South  African  war, 
was  to  preside  at  a  large  meeting  called  together 
in  its  name,  and  later,  as  Commander-in-Chief  in 
England,  he  has  always  made  a  point  of  attending 
the  meetings  of  its  executive  committee. 

The  care  of  the  sick  in  military  hospitals  in  India 
was  also  a  subject  which  lay  very  near  to  his  heart, 
and  into  this  work  Lady  Roberts  threw  herself  most 
energetically;  her  special  object,  and  one  in  which  she 
succeeded,  being  to  get  out  from  England  a  number 
of  well-trained  nurses,  able  to  cope  with  the  many 
serious  cases  of  enteric  fever,  which  could  only  be 
pulled  through  by  skilled  nursing. 

All  this  work,  in  addition  to  his  purely  military 
duties,  and  his  many  schemes  for  improving  every 
branch  of  the  service,  to  say  nothing  of  social  claims, 
which  play  an  important  part  at  Simla,  meant  a 
very  busy  life  for  the  Commander-in-Chief,  espe- 
cially when  a  short  campaign  in  Burma  necessi- 
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tated  his  going  there  for  some  months,  to  organise 
the  body  of  mounted  police,/ whom  he  considered 
would  best  keep  the  peace  there  when  once  the 
bands  of  dacoits  then  raiding  the  country  had  been 
conquered.  But  Roberts  had  the  knack  of  getting 
through  an  immense  amount  of  work  at  appar- 
ently very  little  cost  to  himself.  Though  always 
busy,  he  never  seemed  hurried,  and  he  led  a  regular, 
simple  life,  which  found  him  ready  to  undertake 
each  task  as  it  came.  Then,  too,  the  charm  of  his 
manner,  and  the  kindliness  of  his  nature,  had  its 
effect  on  every  one  with  whom  he  came  in  contact, 
and  made  it  the  delight  of  every  subordinate  officer 
to  relieve  the  "  Chief "  of  all  the  work  and  anxiety 
possible.  ^ 

Still,  the  strain  of  nearly  forty  years  in  India, 
under  such  circumstances,  could  not  fail  to  tell,  and 
bound  as  he  was  by  ties  of  old  association  and 
real  affection  to  the  country  which  had  seen  all  his 
service  as  a  soldier,  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  looked 
forward  to  employment  in  England.  A  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  suggesting  to  him 
that  he  should  become  the  next  Adjutant-General  at 
the  War  Office,  gave  him  great  pleasure,  as  it  seemed 
that  here  lay  the  realisation  of  his  wish  to  learn 
the  War  Office  side  of  army  life.  A  second  letter 
assured  him  that  his  appointment  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Cabinet,  and  that  shortly  he  would 
be  summoned  home  to  take  it  up.  But  this  was 
followed  by  an  unlooked-for  blow,  though  indirectly 
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it  was  a  testimony  to  the  great  confidence  felt  in 
Roberts,  both  by  the  Government  in  India  and  at 
home,  for  he  was  told  that  as  it  was  deemed  most 
important  he  should  not  leave  India  at  this  moment, 
he  was  requested  to  accept  the  command  there 
for  two  extra  years.  Under  the  circumstances  he 
could  not  but  consent,  though  the  disappointment 
was  a  very  real  one  to  him. 

Then  came  another  period  of  hard  work,  and 
fresh  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
to  make  "the  army  in  India  as  perfect  a  fighting 
machine  as  it  was  possible  to  make  it,"  the  native 
regiments  in  particular  claiming  a  large  share  of  his 
attention.  Even  with  his  unequalled  experience  at 
his  back,  he  found  it  difficult  to  carry  out  many  of 
his  ideas  and  reforms,  for  most  people  considered 
that  one  native  soldier  was  just  the  same  as  another, 
while  Roberts  knew  the  vast  difference  in  value 
between  the  fighting  men  of  the  north,  and  the 
less  hardy  races  of  the  south. 

"  I  was  in  despair,"  he  wrote,  "  at  not  being  able 
to  get  people  to  see  the  matter  with  my  eyes,  for 
I  knew  that  nothing  was  more  sure  to  lead  to 
disaster,  than  to  imagine  that  the  whole  Indian 
army  as  it  was  then  constituted,  could  be  relied 
on  in  time  of  war.  General  Chesney  fortunately 
shared  my  opinions, .  and  as  Lords  Dufferin  and 
Lansdowne  trusted  us,  we  were  able  to  do  a  great 
deal  towards  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  Indian 
army." 
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Various  small  expeditions  took  place,  all  of 
them  satisfactory;  but  on  the  other  hand  there 
were  signs  that  Abdur  Rahman,  having  made  his 
own  position  secure  through  our  assistance,  was 
inclined  to  give  trouble  and  entirely  to  over- 
estimate his  own  importance  and  power.  Roberts 
was  most  anxious  to  meet  him,  and  the  Amir 
professed  to  be  delighted  at  the  idea.  At  the 
last  moment,  however,  when  all  arrangements  had 
been  made,  he  pleaded  ill-health,  and  so  the 
interview  never  took  place ;  for  the  moment  had 
now  come  when  Roberts  was  to  leave  India  for 
good.  In  appreciation  of  his  splendid  work,  he 
had  been  given  a  peerage,  and  it  had  been  again 
suggested  that  he  should  continue  to  hold  his 
present  post  a  little  longer,  but  he  felt  that  change 
and  rest  were  necessary  to  him  now,  and  that 
he  could  not  face  another  period  of  heavy  work 
in  an  Indian  climate. 

The  sorrow,  which  was  universally  shown  when 
it  was  known  that  he  was  about  to  leave,  was 
the  best  testimony  to  his  work  during  the  forty- 
one  years  he  had  spent  in  India.  While  faithfully 
and  resolutely  doing  his  duty  as  a  soldier,  he  had 
won  the  affection  of  all  classes  of  people.  Euro- 
peans, Hindus,  Mohammedans,  and  Sikhs,  soldiers 
and  civilians,  joined  in  bidding  him  a  regret- 
ful farewell.  "  We  approach  your  excellency,"  said 
the  Mohammedans,  "  with  eyes  tear  -  bedimmed, 
but  a  face  smiling.  The  departure  of  a  noble 
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and  well-beloved  general  like  yourself  from  our 
country,  is  in  itself  a  fact  that  naturally  fills  our 
eyes  with  tears.  What  could  be  more  sorrowful 
than  this,  our  farewell  to  an  old  officer  and  patron 
of  ours,  who  has  passed  the  prominent  portion 
of  his  life  in  our  country,  developed  our  young 
progeny  to  bravery  and  regular  soldiery,  decorated 
them  with  honours,  and  created  them  to  high 
titles." 

"We  pray  to  the  Father  of  all  good  that  He 
may  shower  His  choicest  blessings  upon  you," 
echoed  the  Hindus  of  the  Punjab;  "that  He  may 
give  you  many  years  of  happy  life,  a  life  which  has 
done  so  much  for  the  Queen-Empress's  dominions, 
and  may  do  yet  more." 

So,  amid  a  wonderful  outburst  of  good  feeling, 
Lord  Roberts  bade  good-bye  to  the  land  to  which 
he  had  devoted  unsparingly  all  his  best  years, 
and  in  which,  by  dint  of  sheer  hard  work  and 
devotion  to  duty,  he  had  won  for  himself  the 
reputation  of  being  the  greatest  general  of  his 
day. 

On  arriving  in  England,  he  was  welcomed  en- 
thusiastically, and  became  the  hero  of  the  hour. 
To  the  general  public  he  was  "  Bobs,"  and  though 
he  had  never  done  a  day's  soldiering  in  England, 
he  was  as  well  known  and  as  popular  as  if  he 
had  lived  all  his  life  there.  And  yet  there  was 
a  general  feeling  that  with  India,  his  days  of 
active  work  had  ceased,  and  it  was  urged  that, 
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having  had  nothing  but  Indian  experience,  it  was 
not  desirable  that  he  should  be  made  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  whole  British  army,  Nor  did  the 
Liberal  Government  then  in  power  endorse  his 
forward  frontier  policy.  Altogether,  it  seemed  as 
if  cheers  and  banquets  were  to  represent]  the  sum 
total  of  a  nation's  gratitude..  Eventually  he  was 
given  the  post  of  Comniander-in-Chief  in  Ireland, 
and  being  an  Irishman,  at  once  won  the  affections 
of  his  warm-hearted  countrymen,  who  proudly 
claimed  him  as  their  own,  and  declared  it  was 
the  good  old  Irish  blood  in  him  which  had  made 
him  the  fine  fighting  man  he  was. 

The  contrast  between  India  and  Dublin  was 
great,  and  in  many  ways  life  in  the  Irish  capital 
was  a  delightful  and  restful  change,  bringing  with 
it  more  leisure  and  fewer  responsibilities.  But 
Lord  Roberts  was  of  far  too  active  a  nature  not 
to  make  plenty  of  work  for  himself  wherever  he 
might  be,  and  far  too  keen  a  soldier  not  to  be 
always  on  the  lookout  for  opportunities.  In 
Ireland,  as  in  India,  he  set  himself  to  improve 
and  develop  the  shooting  of  his  men,  and  the 
manoeuvres  he  held  there  showed  unmistakably 
the  master-mind  which  lay  at  the  back  of  the 
plan.  Nevertheless,  strange  to  say,  he  only  watched 
the  manoeuvres  on  Salisbury  Plain  unofficially,  "  as 
a  visitor  who  had  come  there  because  his  interest 
was  too  great  to  let  him  stay  away."  For  he  had 
been  offered  no  command  during  the  time. 
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But  the  moment  was  at  hand  when  everything 
was  to  be  swept  on  one  side  in  the  face  of  Eng- 
land's danger  and  England's  need ;  and  then  it 
was  that  the  nation  called  for  Roberts,  as  the  one 
man  who,  though  old  in  years,  was  young  and 
vigorous  in  mind  and  body,  still, 

"  Ever  a  Fighter 
And  ready  for  one  fight  more." 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE    CALL    TO    ARMS 

THE  outbreak  of  the  war  in  South  Africa  in  the 
autumn  of  1899  is  still  so  fresh  in  our  memory 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  events 
which  led  up  to  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  at  the 
moment  of  the  declaration  of  war,  the  Boers  had 
every  advantage  in  their  hands.  The  Orange  Free 
State,  thanks  to  Steyn  and  Kruger's  secret  service 
money,  had  definitely  thrown  in  its  lot  with  the 
Transvaal,  and  their  united  armies  could  not  have 
numbered  less  than  70,000  fighting  men,  all  of 
whom  had  been  waiting  for  the  war  signal  to  be 
given  by  the  field  cornet  of  their  district.  Their 
Mauser  rifles  were  new  and  of  the  best;  they  had 
plenty  of  guns  of  the  most  powerful  kind ;  each 
man  mounted  himself  on  a  pony  sturdy  and  well 
used  to  the  country ;  there  was  no  uniform  to  be 
thought  of  and  supplied,  for  the  Boer  disdained 
uniform,  and  wore  instead  the  strong  corduroy  which 
his  womenkind  had  prepared  for  him  beforehand. 
The  women,  too,  took  the  work  of  feeding  the  army 
on  themselves  until  such  time  as  the  government 
had  organised  a  supply  department.  Thus  there 
was  no  reason  for  delay — such  an  army  could  be 
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called  into  being  at  a  very  few  days'  notice.  Presi- 
dent Kruger  had  known  all  along  that  war  it  must 
be,  and  he  had  only  dallied  until  his  arrangements 
were  complete.  Peace,  if  by  any  means  peace  were 
possible — war  only  as  a  last  resource — this  had  been 
the  policy  of  the  British  Government,  and  therefore 
anything  like  active  preparations  on  our  part  had 
been  discountenanced,  lest  these  should  seem  like 
threats. 

As  early  as  July,  Natal,  certain  that  war  was 
imminent,  had  strongly  pressed  for  more  troops, 
and  the  garrison  there  had  been  strengthened ;  but, 
all  told,  the  British  force  in  South  Africa  at  the  end 
of  September  was  but  little  over  20,000,  and  this 
force  had  to  be  divided  between  Natal  and  Cape 
Colony.  The  Boer  generals  knew  full  well  that  not 
for  a  month  at  earliest,  after  the  declaration  of  Avar, 
could  reinforcements  from  England  arrive ;  every- 
thing, therefore,  was  in  their  favour.  It  was  for 

O? 

them  to  choose  where  the  fighting  should  take 
place,  and  at  what  point  the  fighting  should  begin. 
With  this  start  of  three  weeks,  and  the  fact  that 
they  were  to  fight  in  their  own  country  against  an 
army  which  had  to  be  brought,  with  all  its  equip- 
ment, thousands  of  miles  across  the  sea,  the  enemy 
had  an  enormous  advantage  from  the  beginning, 
and  this  they  were  not  slow  to  use. 

The  British  Government  apparently  failed  to  re- 
cognise the  strength  of  the  steadfast,  organised  resist- 
ance they  would  have  to  face.  Utterly  inadequate 
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as  was  our  force  in  Natal,  it  was  further  weakened 
by  being  divided,  the  greater  part  of  it  being  in 
Ladysmith,  under  the  command  of  Sir  George 
White,  while  about  four  thousand  men  were  at 
Dundee,  under  Sir  Penn  Symons,  their  object  being 
to  protect  the  coalfields  and  bar  the  road  and 
railway  leading  south.  The  intention  was  to  wait 
on  the  defensive,  until  Buller  arrived  with  such  re- 
inforcements as  would  enable  them  to  strike  a  blow; 
but  the  weakness  of  this  plan  and  of  this  arrange- 
ment of  troops,  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  did  not  take 
into  consideration  the  possibility  of  the  Boers  ad- 
vancing on  one  of  these  positions,  neither  of  which 
was  at  all  suitable  for  purposes  of  defence.  Over, 
confidence  on  our  part,  and  utter  ignorance  of  what 
the  Boer  could,  and  would  do,  as  a  soldier,  caused 
the  many  disasters  which  crowded  upon  us  one 
after  the  other,  and  which  all  the  magnificent 
gallantry  of  our  troops  could  not  avert.  And  while 
it  is  easy  to  blame  those  in  authority,  it  is  well  to 
remember,  first,  that  this  supreme  self-confidence  is 
the  weak  side  of  the  English  characteristic  inability 
to  believe  in  defeat,  a  trait  which  has  saved  us  as  a 
nation  in  more  than  one  crisis ;  and,  secondly,  that  as 
in  times  of  peace  no  Boer  army  existed,  it  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  gauge  its  strength  or  its  powers 
until  we  had  tested  them  by  bitter  experience. 

The  Boers  at  once  took  the  offensive,  and  on  the 
night  of  October  1 9"  they  seized  Talana  Hill,  which 
overlooked  Dundee,  and  began  to  shell  Symons's 
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little  force.  So  long  as  they  remained  there  the 
position  at  Dundee  was  an  impossible  one ;  their 
guns  must  at  all  costs  be  dislodged,  and,  true  to 
British  traditions,  our  soldiers  stormed  the  kopje. 
But  it  was  deadly  work,  and  though  sheer  courage 
won  the  day,  as  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  exultant 
cheers,  our  men  gained  the  hill  and  drove  the  Boers 
from  their  stronghold,  the  price  paid  in  lives  was  a 
heavy  one.  Syinons  himself  was  mortally  wounded, 
after  having  faced  every  danger  with  his  men. 

"  You  are  fine  fellows,"  he  had  told  them  proudly, 
just  before  he  fell. 

And  indeed  any  general  might  have  been  proud 
of  the  officers  and  men  who,  undaunted  by  the 
heavy  fire,  had  forged  their  way  inch  by  inch  up 
Talana  Hill.  But  more  than  fifty  brave  hearts  lay 
still  for  ever,  and  150  men  were  wounded.  Worst 
of  all,  the  victory  so  hardly  won  was  of  little  real 
use,  for  just  as  our  guns  got  into  a  position  from 
whence  they  could  have  shelled  the  retreating  enemy 
with  telling  effect,  the  white  flag  went  up.  Our 
firing  ceased,  and  in  perfect  safety  the  Boers  rode 
out  of  range  and  escaped. 

Colonel  Yule,  now  in  command,  realised  that  to 
remain  in  his  present  position  with  so  small  a  force 
was  only  to  court  disaster,  and  though  retreat  is 
a  hateful  word  to  an  English  soldier,  especially  when 
it  meant,  as  in  this  case,  leaving  behind  a  dying 
general  and  many  comrades,  it  was  obviously  his 
wisest  plan  to  join  hands  with  the  main  body  at 
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Ladysmith.  The  risk  was  great  and  his  men  were 
tired,  but  the  risk  of  remaining  where  they  stood 
was  greater.  And  so,  reluctantly  but  resolutely, 
the  hungry,  worn-out  force  set  out  to  accomplish 
seventy  miles  over  a  rough  road,  with  the  enemy 
on  every  side.  But  accomplish  it  they  did,  and 
well-earned,  indeed,  were  the  cheers  which  greeted 
the  Dundee  column  as,  mud-stained  and  exhausted, 
they  entered  Ladysmith. 

Sir  George  White  had  not  remained  inactive  with 
his  Ladysmith  force.  On  the  day  following  the 
fight  at  Talana,  every  man  who  could  be  spared 
from  Ladysmith  had  been  sent  out  to  General 
French,  and  a  determined  attack  had  been  made 
on  the  Boer  position  at  Elandslaagte.  The  splendid 
courage  of  our  men,  who  struggled  up  the  hillside 
in  drenching  rain,  once  more  gained  the  day;  and 
though  our  losses  were  heavy,  we  had  captured  guns 
and  prisoners,  besides  having  shown  the  Boers  what 
British  infantry  could  do.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  the  Imperial  Light  Horse,  that  fine  volunteer 
regiment  of  Uitlanders,  who  were  fighting  for  all 
they  prized  most  dearly,  first  won  for  themselves 
the  great  reputation  they  held  throughout  the 
campaign. 

But  despite  the  victory,  there  could  be  no  rest 
for  the  force.  The  safety  of  Yule's  column  de- 
pended upon  its  not  being  attacked  by  the  enemy, 
and  this  could  only  be  prevented  by  the  enemy 
being  engaged  elsewhere.  So  at  Rietfontein,  White, 
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though  he  made  no  attempt  at  drawing  them  from 
their  position,  kept,  the  Boers  employed  until  he 
knew  that  Yule  was  safe,  and  then  he  too,  with 
his  hard-worked  men,  fell  back  on  Ladysmith.  The 
first  week's  warfare  was  now  over,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  judge  with  whom  the  real  advantage  lay. 
When  it  came  to  sheer  fighting,  we  had  twice  driven 
the  Boers  from  their  positions,  but  beyond  the  fact 
of  accomplishing  this,  we  had  gained  but  little. 
When  driven  from  one  position,  they  fell  back  on 
another,  probably  equally  strong,  and  they  had 
practically  forced  us  into  Ladysmith,  while  they 
held  the  greater  part  of  the  country  in  the  north 
of  the  colony.  What  was  to  be  the  next  move? 
Critics,  after  the  event,  declare  that  White  should 
have  waited  entrenched  in  Ladysmith  till  the 
troops,  now  on  the  seas,  could  be  landed  at  Dur- 
ban. But  White  had  been  trained  in  Afghanistan, 
and  had  learnt  to  love  dashing  tactics  which  had 
never  failed  to  tell  against  the  easily  demoralised 
tribesmen. 

With  the  Boers  it  was  different;  theirs  was  the 
dogged  determination  which  could  not  readily  be 
demoralised,  and  this  was  one  of  the  first  lessons  our 
generals  had  to  learn.  Of  the  various  alternatives 
open  to  him,  White  decided  boldly  to  attack  the 
enemy,  for  if,  as  he  believed  it  would  turn  out, 
he  could  break  up  the  main  Transvaal  army  now 
gathering  round  Ladysmith,  he  would  clear  the 
way  for  the  army  under  Buller,  which  must  be 
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on  the  spot  within  a  fortnight.  The  attack  was 
made,  and  it  failed.  White  once  more  fell  back 
on  Ladysmith  with  his  troops,  none  of  whom  at 
first  realised  the  full  extent  of  the  day's  disaster. 
For  it  was  not  till  later  that  they  knew  how  the 
Gloucesters  and  Irish  Fusiliers  had  been  cut  off; 
had  been  separated  from  their  ammunition  by  a 
stampede  of  the  mules  in  the  ammunition  carts; 
had  been,  by  some  extraordinary  mistake,  unable 
to  communicate  with  the  general ;  and  finally, 
having  fought  doggedly  against  the  enemy  who 
surrounded  them  till  their  last  cartridges  had 
been  spent,  had  surrendered  with  the  utmost  re- 
luctance, and  only  when  it  was  evident  that 
nothing  but  useless  loss  of  life  could  be  gained 
by  holding  out  further. 

The  whole  affair  was  a  terrible  disaster,  and  a 
great  gloom  hung  over  England  when  the  news 
reached  home. 

It  was  clear  that  the  struggle  was  going  to  be 
a  much  fiercer  one  than  any  one  had  imagined, 
and  not  for  many  a  long  day  was  the  cloud  which 
overhung  us  as  a  nation  to  be  lifted.  Mafeking 
and  Kimberley  were  already  cut  off  and  besieged; 
now  the  same  fate  awaited  the  garrison  at  Lady- 
smith.  Here  and  there  was  a  ray  of  light,  as 
when  the  sailors,  undaunted  by  any  difficulties, 
arrived  in  the  very  nick  of  time  with  their  naval 
guns,  which  were  more  than  a  match  for  the  Boer 
artillery.  But  otherwise  the  outlook  was  gloomy. 
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All  hopes  were  centered  on  Sir  Redvers  Buller, 
who  landed  in  Cape. Town  on  October  31,  slightly 
in  advance  of  the  "  fifty  thousand  horse  and 
foot,"  which,  in  those  early  days,  had  been  thought 
an  ample  force  for  the  task.  He  found  a  serious 
state  of  things  awaiting  him.  Cape  Colony  was  in 
a  ferment  of  excitement  and  apprehension ;  the 
Free  Staters  might  cross  the  border  to  invade  it 
at  any  moment,  and  with  the  main  army  shut  up 
in  Ladysmith,  barely  six  thousand  troops  were  avail- 
able. This  much,  at  least,  of  good  fortune  helped 
us  at  the  time,  that  the  enemy  failed  to  take 
advantage  of  their  strength  and  of  our  weakness. 
Had  they  been  bold  and  dashing,  the  results  in  those 
early  days  would  have  been  still  more  disastrous  for 
us.  The  original  plan  had  been  for  Buller  to  march 
with  his  full  force  through  the  Free  State  right  on 
Pretoria,  but  this  was  out  of  the  question  now  that 
the  Boers  had  obtained  so  good  a  start;  and  the 
policy  of  dividing  the  forces  was  decided  on,  as 
seeming  to  be  the  best,  the  only  alternative.  To 
clear  the  way  to  Ladysmith,  and  set  free  the  troops 
beleaguered  there,  was  in  itself  an  undertaking  need- 
ing every  one  of  the  50,000  troops  available,  especi- 
ally when  these  had  to  deal  with  an  enemy  who 
could  move  quickly,  while  they  were  hampered  by 
having  an  insufficient  number  of  mounted  men,  and 
few  guns. 

The  greatest  of  all  mistakes  in  the  war  was 
at  the  commencement,  when  we  entirely  under- 
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estimated  the  fighting  power  of  the  Boers,  and 
sent  out  a  quarter  of  the  men  necessary.  Until 
this  mistake  was  realised,  and  rectified,  nothing 
but  humiliation  and  defeat  awaited  us.  It  is 
true  that  many  other  mistakes  and  blunders  were 
committed  which  made  the  situation  worse  than 
it  need  have  been,  and  which  ended  in  great 
and  useless  sacrifice  of  life;  and  in  England  we 
had  to  wake  up  to  face  the  unpleasant  fact, 
that  while  our  soldiers  were  as  full  of  grit  and 
mettle  as  ever,  their  leaders  were  wofully  lacking 
in  the  power  to  lead. 

But  the  real  blame  for  the  reverses  which 
followed  one  after  another,  must  be  once  more 
ascribed  to  our  fatal  self-confidence  as  a  nation,  for 
we  must  remember  that  the  Government  and  the 
War  Office  are  but  the  nation's  representatives. 

The  history  of  the  next  few  weeks  is  still  fresh, 
and  as  I  am  only  concerned  with  that  part  of  the 
campaign  which  affects  Lord  Roberts,  I  must  hasten 
on,  with  a  bare  mention  of  the  week's  fighting  under 
Lord  Methuen,  who  was  marching  to  the  relief  of 
Kimberley,  a  period  which  included  the  battles  of 
Belmont,  Graspan,  and  the  Modder  River,  and  which 
cost  over  a  thousand  men  in  killed  and  wounded 
without  seriously  demoralising  the  enemy.  We  had 
driven  them  back,  it  is  true ;  we  had  stormed  and 
carried  kopjes  magnificently,  but  want  of  cavalry, 
want  of  guns,  and  want  of  accurate  knowledge  as  to 
the  country  itself,  and  the  covert  it  afforded,  had 
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greatly  minimised  any  advantages  which  had  been 
gained. 

Then  had  come  the  terrible  night  attack  at 
Magersfontein,  in  which  fell  a  thousand  men,  the 
majority  of  them  the  Highlanders,  who  had  been 
literally  sent  right  up  to  the  jaws  of  death  in  the 
darkness.  It  was  another  "  disaster,"  and  before  the 
extent  of  the  defeat  had  been  fully  realised  at  home, 
while  we  were  still  stunned  by  the  length  of 
the  casualty  lists,  there  followed  the  tidings  that 
General  Gatacre  had  failed  in  his  attack  on 
Stormberg,  partly  because  he  had  not  enough 
men,  and  those  at  his  disposal  were  tired  out, 
but  chiefly  because  the  simplest  precautions  in  the 
way  of  scouting  had  not  been  taken,  and  the  Boers 
lay  hidden,  waiting  only  to  open  fire  till  their  foe 
fell  into  their  hands. 

All  this  was  bad  enough,  but  still  we  waited 
on  with  a  hope  which  amounted  to  something 
very  like  the  old  confidence.  Buller  had  yet  to 
move,  and  the  blow  he  would  strike  must  surely 
be  so  strong,  so  conclusive,  as  to  redeem  all  the 
mistakes  which  had  been  made,  and  turn  the  tide 
of  failure  at  last.  But  the  news,  when  it  came, 
was  worse  than  anything  that  had  been  dreamt  of. 

Buller  had  made  his  first  attempt  to  relieve 
Ladysmith  by  a  direct  frontal  attack  on  the  Boers, 
whose  position  was  tremendously  strong,  and  the 
attempt  had  utterly  failed.  The  killed  and  wounded 
numbered  nearly  nine  hundred ;  several  of  our  guns 
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had  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and  nothing 
whatever  in  the  way  of  advantage  had  been  gained, 
except  the  bitter  experience  that  our  tactics  must 
be  completely  altered  unless  our  armies  were  to 
be  covered  with  disgrace.  Here,  as  on  all  other 
occasions,  the  gallantry  of  the  men  left  nothing  to 
be  desired.  The  gunners,  ordered  to  within  seven 
hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  trenches,  stood  on  an 
unprotected  spot,  a  mark  for  the  most  destructive 
fire.  They  could  not  work  their  guns,  nor  could 
they  move  them,  for  though  one  attempt  after 
another  was  made  to  bring  up  teams,  it  always* 
ended  in  horses  and  men  being  killed.  The  only 
son  of  Lord  Roberts  was  among  those  who  fell  in 
an  heroic  attempt  to  save  the  guns  by  galloping 
down  with  teams  of  horses  under  that  deadly 
fire.  Yet  the  gunners  were  as  calm  and  steady 
as  if  neither  danger  nor  death  existed.  By  their 
guns  they  stood,  defending  them  till  all  hope  of 
defence  was  over,  and  then  they  fell  at  their  posts 
faithful  unto  death. 

That  such  brave  lives  should  have  been  sacri- 
ficed, made  the  sense  of  defeat  all  the  more 
bitter  to  every  English  man  or  woman  who  read 
the  story. 

Black  indeed  was  the  Christmastide  of  1899. 
Yet  never,  perhaps,  did  England  show  herself  so 
truly  a  great  nation  as  at  that  moment.  From 
the  Continent  there  arose  a  chorus  of  vindictive 
delight  at  the  humiliation  of  the  proud  little 
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country  who  seemed  to  have  come  face  to  face 
with  her  dark  moment.  But  our  enemies  knew 
little  of  the  tough  character  of  Britain's  sons,  who 
are  braced  to  action  by  defeat,  and  whose  deter- 
mination only  increases  with  every  difficulty  which 
confronts  them.  There  was  sorrow  in  England 
indeed,  but  there  was  no  shrinking  or  shrieking. 
Mistakes  had  undoubtedly  been  made;  we  had 
thought  ourselves  strong  and  prepared,  and  we 
had  found  instead  weak  spots  in  many  places; 
even  the  man  in  the  street  could  criticise  freely 
and  fairly  the  blunders  which  were  all  too  apparent. 

But  this  was  not  the  moment  for  reproach.  The 
day  of  reckoning  would  come  afterwards,  when  the 
work  had  been  finished.  This  was  the  moment  for 
strong  united  action. 

The  whole  world  was  to  see,  that  if  England 
stood  alone  she  still  stood  secure,  and  with  her 
children  from  every  part  of  the  globe  at  her 
side,  she  did  not  fear  the  final  issue. 

Her  answer  to  the  world  was  magnificent.  She 
had  but  to  speak  the  word  and  her  sons  in  their 
thousands  sprang  to  her  aid.  The  old  fighting 
instinct  of  the  race  was  as  strong  as  ever,  and 
whatever  number  of  volunteers  was  asked  for,  the 
men  were  forthcoming  within  a  few  hours.  Never 
had  such  enthusiasm,  such  deep  emotions  swept 
over  our  land,  as  in  this  time  of  crisis ;  never  were 
greater  sacrifices  more  readily  made  both  for 
country  and  for  cause. 
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It  was  one  thing,  however,  to  send  out  men. 
But  something  more  was  needful. 

These  two  hundred  thousand  soldiers  needed 
a  leader,  and  there  was  one  name  uppermost  in 
every  mind.  When  the  hastily  summoned  Defence 
Committee  called  on  Lord  Roberts  to  go  out  in 
supreme  command  with  Lord  Kitchener  as  his 
Chief  of  Staff,  they  voiced  the  desire  of  the  whole 
nation.  It  was  but  a  few  hours  since  Roberts 
had  heard  the  worst  from  South  Africa;  his  boy 
had  died  of  the  wounds  received  at  Colenso.  "  It 
is  God's  will,"  he  said,  as  he  braced  himself  for  the 
future. 

Nothing  but  England's  claim  weighed  with  him 
in  this  hour. 

Two  days  before  Christmas  he  sailed.  Round 
Waterloo  Station  an  enormous  crowd  had  gathered 
to  bid  him  good-bye  and  God-speed ;  on  the  plat- 
form itself  stood  Royal  Princes,  Cabinet  Ministers, 
with  many  distinguished  soldiers  and  civilians. 

And  at  the  sight  of  that  little  white-haired  man, 
with  his  lined  face,  and  his  bright  eyes,  his  well- 
knit  upright  figure,  fresh  hope  came  to  the 
nation. 

The  crowds  cheered  him  with  an  intensity  of 
feeling  hitherto  unknown  to  the  average  unde- 
monstrative Englishman,  and  it  was  amid  this 
thunder  of  cheers  that  the  train  steamed  out  of 
the  station :  while,  in  bitter  contrast  to  this 
send-off,  of  which  any  man  might  be  justly  proud, 
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the  newspaper  boys  in  the  streets  shouted  the  latest 
war  news,  which  included  one  line,  "Burial  of 
Lieutenant  Roberts."  Surely  this  was  the  greatest 
moment  of  an  eventful  life,  and  rarely  has  a  man 
so  entirely  risen  above  every  consideration  save  that 
of  pure  patriotism.  For  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  the  past,  South  Africa  had  proved  itself  the 
grave  of  more  than  one  firmly  established  reputa- 
tion, and  many  an  old  soldier  asked  himself,  "  What 
if  it  proves  so  also  to  Roberts  ? "  Yet  he  took  the 
risk,  just  as  he  took  the  responsibility. 

At  Gibraltar,  Lord  Roberts  was  joined  by  Lord 
Kitchener,  the  soldier  who  had  made  his  reputation 
by  sheer  force  of  merit,  in  Egypt,  and  who  was 
known  to  be  a  master  organiser,  a  man  who  refused 
to  be  baffled  of  the  object  he  had  in  view.  Tall, 
silent,  stern  and  resolute,  he  was  in  every  way  a 
contrast  to  his  genial,  kindly-faced  chief,  but  the 
combination  was  an  excellent  one.  "Delighted  to 
serve  in  any  capacity  under  Lord  Roberts,"  had  been 
Kitchener's  telegram  in  reply  to  the  one  proposing 
him  as  the  Chief  of  Staff;  and  the  story  goes 
that,  later  on  in  the  campaign,  some  one  asked 
him  if  he  had  ever  said  "  that  he  was  so  anxious 
to  serve  under  Lord  Roberts,  that  he  would 
willingly  go  out  to  clean  his  boots  if  no  other 
staff  job  could  be  found  for  him "  ?  "I  don't 
remember  having  said  these  words ;  but  I  will  say 
them  now ! "  is  the  answer  reported  to  have  been 
made  by  Lord  Kitchener.  And  the  sentiment 
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contained  in  the  story  is  certainly  true,  if  the 
actual  words  are  not,  for  never  was  there  a  more 
loyal  or  indefatigable  Chief  of  Staff. 

On  January  loth,  Cape  Town  was  reached, 
and  Lord  Roberts  found  there  a  state  of  things 
critical  in  the  extreme.  Among  the  Cape 
colonists  were  many  who  were  openly  disloyal, 
many  more  whose  attitude  was  uncertain,  and 
whose  professed'  loyalty  had  not  been  equal  to 
the  strain  of  these  past  weeks.  To  avert  an 
open  outbreak  there  was  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, and  Roberts  decided  that  his  first  move 
would  be  on  the  Orange  Free  State,  with  the 
twofold  object  of  relieving  the  pressure  on  Lady- 
smith  and  Kimberley,  and  of  preventing  the  Free 
Staters  from  joining  hands  with  the  disloyal  Cape 
colonists. 

But  before  any  advance  could  be  made,  there 
was  much  for  two  such  practical  and  searching 
organisers  as  Roberts  and  Kitchener  to  do.  At 
present  little  organisation  and  great  confusion  pre- 
vailed, and  among  the  many  mistakes  of  the 
campaign,  none  stood  out  more  clearly  than  the 
fact  that  all  our  operations  had  been  handicapped 
by  the  want  of  mounted  troops  who  could  move 
quickly  and  easily.  Plenty  of  such  troops  were 
available  and  on  the  spot,  but  they  had  not 
been  used  as  they  might  Jaave  been,  and  this  was 
the  first  mistake  which  Roberts  set  himself  to 
remedy.  He  saw  at  once  what  splendid  fighting 
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material  could  be  made  out  of  regiments  formed 
of  South  African  colonials.  They  knew  the 
country,  they  knew  Boer  tactics,  and,  above  all, 
they  were  fighting  to  protect  their  own  homes. 
They  were  not,  perhaps,  perfect  in  their  drill,  or 
disciplined  to  move  as  if  by  machinery.  They  were 
what  they  professed  to  be,  "  irregular  cavalry." 

But  Roberts  never  let  red-tape  stand  in  his  way, 
and  at  once  realised  the  value  of  these  men  who 
were  eager  to  fight  to  the  death,  and  who  were  a 
little  sore  at  the  want  of  encouragement  they  had 
received.  With  perfect  tact  he  handled  them. 
He  formed  a  division  composed  entirely  of  Cape 
colonials,  and  gave  them  Colonel  Brabant,  one  of 
their  own  most  popular  and  able  officers,  as  their 
general.  At  once  the  colonials  fell  under  the  spell 
of  this  Commander-in-Chief.  To  them,  as  to  the 
British  soldiers,  he  became  the  "  Bobs  "  they  adored, 
the  man  they  would  serve  under  and  follow,  through 
thick  and  thin.  Nearly  twenty  thousand  men  in 
all  did  Cape  Colony  give,  and  splendid  was  the  work 
they  performed. 

But  if  the  army  was  to  be  made  more  mobile, 
a  perfectly  organised  transport  department  was  a 
necessity,  so  that  columns  need  not  be  delayed 
or  held  back  from  making  movements  far  away 
from  the  railway  by  want  of  supplies,  and  it  was 
to  the  question  of  oxen,  mules,  and  waggons  that 
Roberts,  with  his  energetic  Chief  of  Staff,  next 
devoted  himself.  Until  the  transport  had  been 
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set  on  a  satisfactory  basis,  he  knew  full  well  that 
no  effective  advance  could  be  made,  and  so  patiently, 
the  two  generals  remained  at  Cape  Town,  immersed 
in  work  of  which  the  public  knew  or  understood 
but  little,  yet  work  which  alone  made  possible  the 
brilliant  successes  in  the  near  future. 

From  the  actual  seat  of  war  the  news  was  as  bad 
as  it  could  be.  Buller's  second  attempt  to  cross 
the  Tugela  had  failed.  Spion  Kop  had  been  taken, 
indeed,  and  held  for  a  few  hours,  at  a  cost  of  forty 
per  cent,  of  the  brave  men  who  had  fought  their 
way  up  the  steep  sides,  under  a  fire  from  which 
they  had  no  protection ;  and  then  the  position  had 
been  abandoned.  It  was  considered  impossible  to 
take  guns  to  the  top ;  and  without  guns  there,  to 
wage  war  against  the  Boer  artillery  which  worked 
relentlessly  and  accurately,  it  seemed  to  the  man 
left  unexpectedly  in  command,  that  to  hold  the 
hill  would  only  mean  more  terrible  slaughter  and 
give  no  great  point  of  advantage.  Bravest  of  the 
brave  himself,  he  dreaded  leaving  four  thousand 
men  exposed  to  that  ceaseless  fire  on  a  hill  which 
could  not  afford  cover  to  more  than  a  quarter  of 
that  number,  and  he  withdrew  his  troops.  "  Better 
six  battalions  safely  down  the  hill,  than  a  mop  up 
in  the  morning,"  was  his  remark.  It  was  a  great 
blow ;  for  though  Ladysmith  was  making  an  heroic 
defence,  and  refused  even  to  send  out  anything  but 
plucky  and  hopeful  reports,  it  was  certain  that 
the  garrison  there  was  in  sore  straits.  The  foe 
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without  and  fever  within  formed  a  hard  com- 
bination to  face,  added  to  the  terrible  disappoint- 
ment of  knowing  the  relieving  force  to  be  close 
at  hand,  yet  foiled  in  every  effort  to  advance. 
After  Spion  Kop,  even  Buller  doubted  if  the 
relief  could  be  accomplished  save  at  such  a  loss 
of  life  as  to  mean  too  great  a  sacrifice.  But 
Roberts  was  firm.  Whatever  the  cost,  he  tele- 
graphed to  Buller,  Ladysmith  must  be  relieved. 
Honour  demanded  it,  and  he  knew  the  troops  would 
not  fail,  hard  as  the  task  might  be. 

The  same  day  on  which  he  sent  that  telegram  he 
left  Cape  Town  secretly  at  night,  having  made  his 
plans  and  completed  his  organisation.  His  policy 
was  a  bold  one,  arid  attended  with  a  good  deal  of 
risk,  for  it  meant  moving  with  all  the  available 
troops  to  the  relief  of  Kimberley,  and  then  carrying 
on  the  fight  in  the  enemy's  country  by  marching  on 
Bloemfontein.  Kimberley  must  be  relieved  by  the 
end  of  February,  he  said,  and  though  he  recognised 
the  danger  of  withdrawing  most  of  the  troops  from 
Cape  Colony  at  that  moment,  he  felt  convinced  that 
the  time  for  inaction  was  over,  and  that  the  best 
chance  of  safety  for  the  colony  lay  in  his  being  able 
to  score  a  great  success.  Confident  that  his  troops 
would  be  equal  to  all  demands,  and  satisfied  that 
the  right  policy  lay  in  transferring  the  operations 
from  the  country  chosen  by  the  enemy  to  a  country 
more  suitable  to  ourselves,  he  set  out  so  secretly 
that  hardly  a  person  realised  he  had  gone.  But 
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the  terse  words  cabled  to  England :  "  Lord  Roberts 
and  Lord  Kitchener  have  left  Cape  Town,  their 
destination  being  unknown,"  told  an  anxious  nation 
that  a  new  chapter  in  the  war  was  about  to  begin 
— a  chapter  awaited  with  deep  suspense,  though  with 
a  sense  of  hopefulness  which  refused  to  be  repressed, 


CHAPTER  XVI 

ON    THE    WAY   TO    BLOEMFONTEIN 

ON  the  evening  of  February  8th,  Lord  Roberts 
arrived  at  Lord  Methuen's  camp  on  the  Modder 
River,  and  was  welcomed  by  rounds  of  cheers  from 
the  men,  who  held  that  "  Bobs  and  luck  went  hand 
in  hand."  As  usual,  he  grasped  the  situation,  and 
met  it  just  in  the  way  which  appealed  to  his  troops. 
The  Highland  Brigade  were  still  smarting  under  the 
memory  of  Magersfontein,  and  to  them  he  made  a 
cheery  little  speech,  telling  them  he  had  never 
campaigned  without  Highlanders  yet,  and  would  be 
very  sorry  to  do  so  now ;  that  in  India  and 
Afghanistan  the  Highlanders  had  helped  to  make 
him,  and  that  once  more  he  trusted  to  them  in  the 
long  and  arduous  march  which  lay  before  them. 

His  words  were  enough,  and  the  Highlanders  felt 
that  the  word  "  disaster  "  no  longer  existed. 

To  all  the  other  troops  gathered  there,  who  had 
suffered  so  heavily  and  fought  so  sturdily  in  trying 
to  carry  out  the  old  and  useless  tactics  of  making 
direct  frontal  attacks  on  strong  positions,  he  had 
those  words  of  encouragement  and  praise,  which 
never  fail  to  produce  a  great  effect  on  bodies  of 
men.  They  had  done  well  in  the  past,  he  told 
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them,  and  they  would  do  well  in  the  future. 
Though  some  stiff  work  lay  in  front  of  them,  he 
felt  certain  of  victory  at  the  end.  Altogether  he 
brought  fresh  hope  and  new  life  to  the  men  who 
had  been  sorely  tried,  and  the  message  sent  to 
Kimberley  the  next  night  had  no  uncertain  sound. 
It  simply  said :  "  We  are  coming." 

Roberts  had  in  his  main  army  four  infantry 
divisions,  one  cavalry  division,  some  mounted 
infantry,  and  120  guns,  in  all  about  34,000  men, 
and  on  the  night  of  February  loth,  one  train  after 
another  left  Modder  River  Camp,  carrying  the 
troops  to  some  place  of  concentration,  though 
exactly  where,  was  only  known  to  a  very  few. 

So  much  depended  on  secrecy.  Hitherto  the 
Boers  had  known  of  every  British  move  as  soon  as 
it  had  been  decided  upon,  and  had  forestalled  it 
accordingly,  hence  the  caution,  and  hence,  too,  the 
feigned  moves  ordered  by  Lord  Roberts  to  give  the 
impression  that  he  was  making  direct  for  Bloem- 
fontein.  In  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  of 
February  12  the  cavalry,  under  General  French, 
were  ready  to  start.  Theirs  was  to  be  the  first 
task,  and  Roberts,  in  a  short  speech,  gave  the 
officers  their  orders.  Kimberley,  he  told  them, 
must  be  relieved  at  once,  and  a  dash  had  to  be 
made.  As  the  largest  British  cavalry  division 
which  had  ever  worked  together,  he  knew  they 
would  rejoice  in  this  opportunity  given  to  them  of 
maintaining  their  traditions.  He  should  follow 
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them  with  the  infantry,  but  things  were  desperate, 
and  much  depended  on  them  at  this  moment. 
No  matter  what  the  difficulties  or  the  sacrifices 
necessary,  Kimberley  must  be  relieved,  and  he 
felt  certain  they  would  do  it. 

With  quiet  determination,  and  with  the  know- 
ledge that  they  were  splendidly  led  by  French,  the 
long  mounted  procession  set  out,  taking  with  them 
five  days'  rations,  and  behind  them,  marching  along 
through  dust  and  heat,  came  the  steady  British 
infantry.  It  was  for  the  cavalry  to  clear  the  way 
to  Kimberley,  by  riding  round  the  Boer  position; 
while  the  infantry,  closely  following  up  and  making 
good  each  point  won,  aimed  at  cutting  off  Cronje 
from  all  connection  with  Bloemfontein.  Finely  did 
both  arms  of  the  service  carry  out  their  work. 
Speed,  speed,  speed  !  This  was  the  watchword  of 
the  cavalry ;  their  success  depended  on  bewildering, 
on  out-manoeuvring  the  enemy,  who  stolidly  re- 
fused to  believe  that  any  quick  turning  movement 
was  dreamt  of.  "  The  English  will  never  leave  the 
railway,"  Cronje  stubbornly  declared. 

Twenty-five  miles  was  the  distance  the  cavalry 
had  set  themselves  to  accomplish  on  their  first  day, 
for  French's  plan  was  to  cross  the  Modder  River  at 
Klip  Drift  before  the  Boers  knew  what  he  aimed 
at  doing,  and  therefore  before  they  had  time  to 
bring  a  strong  force  or  a  number  of  guns  to  bear  on 
him.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  plan  had  been 
carried  out  resulted  in  its  entire  success,  for  the 
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Boers,  taken  by  surprise,  fled,  leaving  their  waggons 
and  cattle  behind  them,  as  well  as  a  quantity  of 
ammunition  which  was  packed  in  cases  labelled 
"Biscuits." 

So  the  river  was  forded,  and  French  waited  at 
Klip  Drift  for  the  infantry  to  come  up,  after  which 
he  again  pushed  on,  though  now  it  became  evident 
that  the  enemy  lay  in  strength  on  the  kopjes  which 
had  to  be  passed,  and  that  they  meant  fighting. 
But  a  dashing  cavalry  charge  on  their  position 
between  two  hills  did  its  work,  and  broke  down  the 
last  barrier  to  Kimberley.  And  then  there  set  in 
drenching  rain,  which  added  one  more  hardship  to 
all  that  was  being  endured  by  man  and  beast.  Still 
there  must  be  no  delay,  and  the  sight  of  Kimberley 
in  the  distance  set  the  men  off  cheering,  and  spurred 
them  on  in  spite  of  their  weariness,  after  having 
done  a^-  '"'red  miles  in  such  hot  haste,  with  coun- 
try and  weafebs^  against  them.  General  French,  by 
means  of  the  heliograph,  sent  a  message  to  the 
besieged  garrison,  which  at  first  they  refused  to  take 
seriously,  so  often  had  the  enemy  attempted  to  mis- 
lead them.  This  time,  however,  there  was  to  be 
no  mistake,  for  a  cloud  of  dust  told  its  own  tale. 
The  Boers  who  had  so  long  held  them  prisoners 
were  galloping  off  with  all  possible  speed,  and  that 
same  evening  French,  with  a  few  hundred  of  his 
men,  rode  into  the  town.  Under  his  leadership, 
Lord  Roberts's  plan  had  been  perfectly  carried  out, 
and  Kimberley  was  saved,  while  of  scarcely  less 
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importance  was  the  lesson  learnt,  which  proved  that 
a  strong  mobile  force  of  cavalry  could  drive  a  large 
body  of  the  enemy  from  an  almost  impregnable 
position,  which  they  had  prepared  for  months,  and 
that  with  very  little  loss. 

Meanwhile  the  infantry  were  nobly  playing  their 
part,  marching  through  great  heat  and  without 
water,  but  with  dogged  determination.  They  had 
absolute  faith  in  their  leader,  and  they  meant  show- 
ing what  they  could  and  would  do.  They  captured 
Jacobsdal  the.  same  evening  that  Kimberley  was 
relieved,  and  the  same  evening,  too,  saw  the  only 
misadventure  which  occurred  during  the  operations. 
A  large  convoy,  containing  supplies  for  a  month, 
was  captured  by  the  Boers  from  the  rear,  it  being 
only  protected  by  a  small  escort,  so  rapidly  had  the 
main  force  of  infantry  moved  forward.  The  escort 
defended  it  gallantly,  and  sent  to  Lord  Roberts 
begging  him  to  order  back  reinforcements.  It  was 
a  difficult  problem  for  Roberts  to  solve  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment.  To  refuse  reinforcements  and  to 
abandon  the  convoy  meant  to  lose  a  large  and 
valuable  store  of  supplies,  but  delay  meant  risking 
the  chance  of  losing  Cronje  and  his  army,  who  were 
now  being  hedged  in  on  every  side.  Roberts 
promptly  decided  that  his  main  object  must  be 
adhered  to — Cronje's  army  must  be  outflanked,  and 
if  possible  captured ;  and  though  the  loss  of  supplies 
was  serious,  it  must  be  accepted  as  the  lesser  of  the 
two  evils. 
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Cronje  was  awake  at  last  to  his  peril.  The 
burghers  were  angry  and  excited ;  the  Free  Staters 
clamoured  for  retirement,  anxious  as  they  were  for 
the  safety  of  their  farms  and  families.  A  Council 
of  War  was  held,  and  Cronje,  though  still  reluctant, 
was  forced  to  give  the  order  to  retire  towards 
Bloemfontein. 

But  he  had  delayed  just  a  few  hours  too  late  to 
slip  through  the  fingers  of  his  pursuers.  The  cloud 
of  dust  moving  from  west  to  east  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning,  was  the  signal  for  the  chase  to 
begin,  and  without  a  check  it  continued  throughout 
the  day.  The  blood  of  the  British  troops  was  up ; 
this  was  the  kind  of  fighting  they  knew  and  under- 
stood, this  trial  of  strength  and  endurance  in  open 
field.  This  time,  as  the  soldiers  put  it,  they  were 
"on  the  job,"  and  though  great  things  were 
demanded  of  them  at  this  moment — a  forced 
march  under  intense  heat  and  on  spare  rations— 
to  a  man  they  were  ready  for  the  work. 

"The  excitement  was  intense,"  wrote  an  officer, 
"It  was  partly  that,  I  think,  which  kept  us  all  going, 
and  partly  the  certainty  that  Koberts's  luck  was  not 
going  to  fail  him  now." 

French,  with  a  quick  and  secret  cavalry  move, 
had  got  his  men  right  up  on  Cronje's  line  of  retreat, 
and  then  came  the  moment  when  the  Boer  general 
realised  for  the  first  time  how  desperate  was  his 
position.  On  the  road  to  Bloemfontein,  cutting  off 
his  retreat,  was  the  ubiquitous  French  with  his 
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cavalry,  behind  him  came  on  in  all  haste  a  dense 
mass  of  British  infantry;  on  every  side  he  was 
surrounded. 

Two  courses  only  lay  open  to  him.  Should  he 
abandon  his  guns  and  his  waggons,  and,  with  his 
mounted  men,  fight  his  way  through  General 
French's  force,  or  should  he  entrench  himself  where 
he  was  at  Paardeberg  Drift,  and  trust  to  reinforce- 
ments from  Natal,  or  some  blunder  on  the  part  of 
the  British,  to  save  him  from  his  peril  ?  He  chose 
the  latter.  In  his  heart  he  must  have  known  that 
Roberts  held  him  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and 
that  this  was  the  triumph  of  strategy.  He  could 
not  have  doubted  the  final  issue.  And  yet  he 
would  not  try  to  make  a  dash  for  safety,  neither 
would  he  yield. 

In  sullen  defiance  he  buried  himself  with  his  men 
in  underground  trenches,  and  into  these  trenches 
our  artillery  poured  a  heavy  fire.  One  desperate 
attempt  was  made  to  rush  the  Boer  camp,  but  it 
was  found  to  be  too  costly  a  venture,  and  when 
Lord  Roberts  came  on  the  scene  he  decided  that, 
for  the  moment  at  least,  taking  the  camp  by  assault 
was  not  to  be  thought  of.  His  troops  were  greatly 
exhausted,  the  casualties  were  heavy,  and  owing  to 
the  forced  marches  of  the  last  few  days,  and  the 
difficulty  of  fording  the  river,  he  had  but  little 
hospital  equipment  with  him.  Besides,  it  is  char- 
acteristic of  Roberts  to  spare  his  men  wherever  it 
is  possible. 
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He  said  "  wait,"  and  the  worn-out  soldiers  waited 
gladly,  though  in  the  interval  they  beat  back  the 
force  coming  to  Cronje's  rescue. 

Meanwhile  the  artillery  bombarded  the  position, 
and  still  the  dogged  old  leader  held  out.  He  asked 
for  an  armistice,  nominally  to  bury  his  dead,  actually 
to  gain  time  and  give  his  relieving  force  another 
chance,  and  this  Roberts  refused,  though  he  offered 
to  send  in  doctors  to  tend  the  wounded,  and  to 
find  a  place  of  safety  for  the  women  and  children 
whom  he  discovered  were  in  the  laager.  His  last 
offer,  however,  for  some  inconceivable  reason,  Cronje 
declined  to  accept. 

Inside  the  laager  the  state  of  things  was  awful, 
and  a  number  of  the  burghers  were  furious  with 
Cronjo  for  his  refusal  to  surrender  in  the  face  of 
so  hopeless  a  position.  The  air  was  poisoned  by 
the  terrible  smells  from  the  animals  which  had 
been  killed  by  our  steady  bombardment,  and  the 
Boer  food  supply  was  running  short.  Outside,  our 
men  suffered  every  conceivable  hardship  and  dis- 
comfort, but  every  night  they  drew  in  a  little 
closer  and  tightened  their  hold  on  Cronje  and 
his  army.  February  27,  the  anniversary  of 
Majuba,  was  close  at  hand,  and  throughout  the 
British  force  there  was  a  longing  that  the  day 
might  not  pass  without  a  deed  of  triumph  to 
crown  it.  Over  that  day  there  hung  a  shadow, 
and  no  British  soldier  could  rest  content  until  it 
had  been  lifted. 
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Roberts  hesitated  to  sanction  any  action  which 
unnecessarily  might  endanger  the  lives  of  his  men, 
but  the  Canadians,  burning  for  the  honour  of 
England,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  carry  out  their 
plan. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  Majuba  Day,  they, 
supported  by  the  Gordon  Highlanders,  stole  for- 
ward silently  through  the  darkness  up  to  within 
eighty  yards  of  the  Boer  trenches,  and  undismayed 
by  the  torrent  of  fire  poured  out  on  them  at  such 
close  quarters,  they  fought  with  such  skill  and 
courage,  that  soon  they  had  won  a  position  which 
commanded  the  inside  of  the  laager.  Close  at 
their  heels  were  a  company  of  Engineers,  who  threw 
up  hasty  entrenchments. 

"  A  gallant  deed,  worthy  of  our  Colonial  comrades," 
said  Lord  Roberts. 

To  carry  the  camp  by  assault  was  made  easily 
possible  by  this  dashing  action,  and  Cronje  saw 
the  game  was  up.  It  was  still  early  dawn,  when 
he  sent  a  letter  to  Lord  Roberts,  surrendering 
unconditionally.  Soon  after  seven,  a  small  group 
made  its  way  across  towards  the  Army  Headquarters, 
and  thus  has  the  whole  scene  been  graphically 
described  by  Mr.  Hands,  an  eye-witness: — 

"The  trim  figure  of  the  Chief  caught  my  eye 
first.  He  was  alone,  in  the  little  lean-to  tent 
fixed  to  the  side  of  a  travelling  waggon,  in  which 
he  works  and  sleeps.  His  grey  face,  grave  and 
thoughtful,  showed  no  sign  of  elation.  He  looked 
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round,  gave  an  order  to  one  of  his  staff,  and  two 
chairs  were  brought  out  of  the  tent  and  placed 
under  the  shade  of  the  tree.  He  gave  another 
order,  and  half  a  company  of  Highlanders  formed 
up  in  three  sides  of  a  square  round  the  spot. 

"The  Chief  looked  carefully  around,  saw  that 
everything  was  in  order,  and  then  walked  to  his  tent. 
When  he  came  out,  he  was  wearing  a  sword.  It  was 
the  first  time  I  had  seen  him  wearing  it  since  the 
column  started.  But  he  forgets  nothing,  overlooks 
nothing,  considers  everything.  And  he  had  donned 
his  sword  now  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  a  fallen  foe. 

"  Presently  the  body  of  horsemen  came  past  the 
hospital  tents  into  the  camp.  A  heavy  bundle  of  a 
man  was  lumped  atop  of  a  wretched  bony  little 
Boer  pony. 

"Was  this  the  terrible  Cronje?  Was  it  possible 
that  this  was  the  man  who  had  held  back  the 
British  army  at  Magersfontein  ?  .  .  . 

"Lord  Roberts  stepped  forward,  saluted,  shook 
hands,  and  handed  his  fallen  enemy  a  chair. 

"  '  You  have  made  a  gallant  defence,  sir ;  I  am  glad 
to  meet  so  brave  a  foe,'  was  his  greeting." 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  utmost  con- 
sideration was  shown  to  the  Boer  general,  and 
his  request  that  his  wife,  his  grandson,  and  his 
secretary  might  go  with  him  to  Cape  Town,  was 
at  once  granted.  Nor  were  our  soldiers  behind 
their  Chief  in  the  generous  welcome  they  gave  to 
that  motley  crowd  of  4000  prisoners.  They 
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handed  them  their  food  and  what  tobacco  they 
had  with  the  utmost  cordiality,  and  neither  did  nor 
said  anything  to  make  them  feel  their  position. 
"  It  delighted  me,"  said  Lord  Roberts,  "  to  see  our 
soldiers  sharing  their  rations  of  biscuits  with  the 
Boer  prisoners,  most  of  whom,  poor  fellows,  were 
very  hungry."  When  the  moment  came  for  the 
prisoners  to  leave  for  Cape  Town,  they  were  divided 
into  companies  under  their  own  officers,  and  Cronje 
broke  through  his  sullen  silence  at  the  end,  so  far  as 
to  admit  that  both  he  and  his  men  had  been  over- 
whelmed with  kindness. 

Thus  ended  the  fierce  struggle  at  Paardeberg, 
which  had  lasted  ten  days  in  all,  and  yet  it  was 
but  a  fortnight  since  Lord  Roberts  had  started. 
His  brilliant  strategy,  well  conceived  and  well 
prepared  for,  had  succeeded  beyond  his  highest 
expectations.  He  had  in  a  few  short  days  com- 
pletely altered  the  whole  position  of  affairs,  and 
changed  the  note  of  disaster  to  one  of  triumph. 
His  was  the  first  real  victory,  and  its  results  were 
far  reaching.  The  Boers  were  staggered  and  de- 
moralised ;  now  that  Roberts  and  French  were 
showing  them  what  strategy  and  quick  movements 
meant,  they  became  disheartened.  Their  confidence, 
born  of  many  victories,  deserted  them,  and  the  want 
of  discipline  in  their  army  made  itself  felt.  To 
lose  4000  men  and  their  shrewdest  general  was 
a  heavy  blow  to  them,  and  they  were  in  no  mood 
to  offer  any  serious  resistance  to  Roberts  as  he 


swept  forward  towards  Bloemfontein,  still  keeping 
to  his  tactics  of  working  round  the  enemy. 

The  relief  of  Ladysmith,  following  as  it  did 
closely  on  the  surrender  of  Cronje,  partly  indeed 
as  the  result  of  it,  gave  fresh  heart  to  our  troops, 
and  sent  such  a  thrill  of  heartfelt  thankfulness 
throughout  the  English-speaking  dominions,  as  had 
not  been  known  for  many  a  long  day. 

Ladysmith  had  heroically  suffered  in  silence, 
and  Sir  George  White  with  chivalrous  gallantry 
had  refused  to  utter  one  word  to  reveal  the  sore 
straits  in  which  he  was  with  his  garrison,  or  to 
hasten  on  by  a  day  the  movements  of  the  relieving 
force.  He  and  his  brave  men  had  "  kept  the  flag 
flying,"  at  how  great  a  cost  they  allowed  none  but 
themselves  to  know.  Twice  it  had  seemed  as  if 
relief  were  close  at  hand ;  twice  had  the  hope  been 
dispelled.  Once  indeed,  from  outside,  there  had 
been  a  whisper  of  surrender.  But  the  Ladysmith 
heliograph  had  proudly  flashed  out  the  words, 
"  We  have  not  come  to  that  yet,"  and  the  Lady- 
smith  garrison  resolved  that  such  a  moment  should 
never  come.  It  might  be  necessary  to  fight  their 
way  out,  even  though  most  of  them  perished  in  the 
attempt,  but  surrender — never.  Lord  Koberts  had 
promised  that  relief  should  surely  come,  and 
starved,  fever-stricken  and  exhausted,  they  fought 
on,  while  they  waited,  as  one  day  after  another 
went  by,  and  each  day  saw  their  condition  growing 
more  desperate.  The  crisis  was  near  at  hand.  Good 
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indeed  was  the  omen  of  the  Paardeberg  victory. 
The  relieving  force  had  fought  their  way  up  to 
within  eight  miles'  of  Ladysmith,  so  that  the 
garrison,  waiting  in  breathless  suspense  as  they 
heard  the  battle  raging  close  at  hand,  had  been 
cheered  by  a  message  from  Buller  himself,  "  Doing 
well." 

During  the  night  of  February  28  the  Boers  re- 
treated in  the  darkness  from  their  position  on 
Pieters  Hill,  and  early  in  the  morning  Lord  Dun- 
donald,  with  some  cavalry,  pushed  forward  cautiously 
to  reconnoitre.  Then  they  decided  to  make  a 
dash  for  the  town,  and  on  they  rode  in  the  twilight 
till  they  were  pulled  up  by  a  familiar  sound :  "  Halt, 
who  goes  there  ? " 

"  The  Ladysmith  Relief  Column,"  was  the  answer. 

Then  came  a  cheer  which  ended  in  a  sob;  the 
tension  was  over.  Those  weak,  weary  watchers 
gave  way  at  last. 

Yet  still  they  cheered,  with  the  little  strength 
they  had  left,  as  they  led  the  column  into  the  town, 
and  then  followed  a  scene  never  to  be  forgotten  by 
any  one  who  took  part  in  it.  Strong  men  wept  as 
if  they  were  children,  relievers  and  relieved  broke 
down  under  the  excitement  of  the  moment.  The 
pains  and  privations,  the  sufferings  and  suspense  of 
those  long  months,  made  anything  like  exuberant 
rejoicing  out  of  place,  nor  were  starved  trembling 
men  able  to  do  much  more  than  grasp  the  hard 
brown  hands  of  their  relievers  with  speechless 
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gratitude.  And  in  that  moment,  too,  there  came 
memories  of  those  who  had  laid  down  their  lives 
that  this  glorious  end  might  come  to  pass ;  relievers 
and  relieved  both  had  their  roll  of  honour,  both 
thought  of  the  brave  hearts  now  stilled,  who,  in 
their  different  posts,  had  been  found  faithful  to 
their  duty  and  their  honour. 

"  I  thank  God  we  have  kept  the  flag  flying,"  were 
the  earnest,  heartfelt  words  of  Sir  George  White  as 
he  addressed  his  soldiers. 

Then  the  sentiment  uppermost  in  every  mind 
took  shape,  and  all  joined  in  singing  the  National 
Anthem.  It  was  the  right  song  of  thanksgiving, 
because  it  was  the  thought  of  England's  Queen 
and  England's  honour  which  had  made  men  brave 
to  suffer  and  to  do. 

Seven  hundred  and  eighty-five  men  had  died 
during  the  siege,  over  eight  hundred  had  been 
wounded,  and  many  thousands  had  passed  through 
the  hospitals,  a  heavy  toll  indeed  to  pay.  Yet  it 
is  by  endurance  such  as  this  that  the  traditions 
of  England  have  been  built  up. 

"  These  English  can  conquer  all  things  but  death," 
muttered  an  old  Kaffir  woman  in  her  own  language, 
as  she  stood  in  the  streets  of  Ladysmith  on  the 
historic  day  of  the  relief. 

Meanwhile,  with  Ladysmith  and  Kimberley  set 
free,  and  Mafeking  declaring  itself  able  to  hold  out 
till  early  in  June,  Koberts,  with  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  troops  at  his  disposal,  prepared  to  carry 
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out  the  next  stage  in  his  scheme  and  to  march  on 
Bloemfontein.  One  of  his  first  acts  on  entering 
the  Free  State  was  to  issue  a  proclamation,  making 
it  clear  to  the  people  that  had  they  remained  neutral 
this  step  would  never  have  been  taken.  But  they 
had  brought  war  into  their  midst  by  wantonly  and 
unjustifiably  invading  British  territory,  as  the  result 
of  mischievous  outside  influence.  To  those  burghers, 
however,  who  ceased  fighting  against  the  British  forces, 
he  promised  safety  and  protection  of  their  property, 
and  the  proclamation  ended  by  stating  that  if  any 
inhabitants  considered  themselves  unjustly  treated 
and  could  prove  their  case,  compensation  would  be 
given  them.  It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  events,  and 
before  many  weeks  were  over  it  became  the  general 
opinion  that  in  dealing  with  the  Free  Staters  Lord 
Roberts  had  been  too  lenient  and  too  generous,  had 
trusted  too  much  to  their  sense  of  fairness  and  honour, 
and  had  discovered  too  late  that  by  allowing  the  Boers 
of  the  Free  State  on  parole  to  go  back  to  their 
homes,  nearly  every  farm-house  became  a  new 
recruiting  agency  and  supply  depot  for  the  enemy, 
thus  prolonging  the  whole  campaign.  But  in  spite 
of  that,  I  doubt  if,  as  a  nation,  we  shall  ever  regret 
that  Lord  Roberts  tried  by  every  means  to  deal 
generously  with  a  brave  enemy,  and  that  it  was 
only  when  leniency  was  everywhere  met  with 
treachery  and  deceit  that  sterner  and  more  drastic 
measures  were  resorted  to. 

All  the   troops  needed  a  rest  after  Paardeberg, 
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and  besides  that,  the  transport  for  the  march 
before  them  had  to  be  got  ready.  So  it  was 
nearly  a  week  before  a  move  was  made.  The 
Boer  army  under  De  Wet,  now  reinforced,  was  at 
Poplar's  Grove,  and  besides  being  well  entrenched 
on  a  line  of  kopjes,  they  had  prepared  an  intricate 
scheme  of  wire  entanglements  which  they  believed 
would  be  fatal  to  British  guns  and  cavalry.  For 
they  evidently  believed  that  another  of  the  old 
frontal  attacks  would  be  delivered.  The  weakness 
of  their  position  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  open  on 
either  flank,  and  grasping  this,  Lord  Roberts  hoped 
that  by  sending  his  cavalry  to  close  in  on  the 
enemy's  rear,  while  his  different  infantry  divisions 
watched  their  right,  left,  and  centre,  that  he  would 
be  able  to  surround  them  completely  as  at  Paarde- 
berg,  with  the  same  result. 

Unfortunately  on  this  occasion  the  cavalry,  either 
from  over  caution,  or  because  their  horses  were  worn- 
out,  came  up  just  too  late,  and  the  infantry,  after  a 
splendid  march  of  ten  hours,  arrived  only  to  find 
that  the  enemy  had  slipped  through  their  fingers. 
In  plain  words,  the  burghers  had  bolted  in  hot 
haste  by  the  one  way  still  open  to  them,  Kruger 
and  Steyn,  who  were  with  them,  having  driven  off 
in  a  carriage  to  Bloemfontein.  It  was  a  great  dis- 
appointment both  to  our  men  and  to  their  Chief,  and 
one  more  example  of  how  dependent  the  most  success- 
ful general  must  ever  be,  on  the  perfectly  accurate 
carrying  out  by  others  of  every  part  of  his  scheme. 
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"It  was  a  great  opportunity  wasted,  a  throat 
success  foregone,  a  piece  of  perfect  planning  and  of 
exquisite  calculation,  which  came  to  nothing,"  wrote 
the  correspondent  of  the  .17,  >/•////(</  /W,  who  was  on 
the  spot. 

"  But  those  all  too  ready  to  censure,  should  have 
been  hero  to  witness  how  the  great  little  man  who 
leads  us,  took  the  upset  of  his  conception  and  the 
vanishing  of  an  action  which  might  have  laid  the 
Free  State  at  his  feet.  He  stood  there  with  a  quiet 
smile  on  his  face,  when  many  another  man  would 
have  been  mad  with  anger,  but  speaking  not  a  word 
of  blame  as  ho  twisted  his  moustache. 

"'In  war  you  can't  expect  everything  to  come  out 
right,'  was  all  ho  had  to  say  about  the  blunder. 
And  in  the  strength  of  the  smiling  silence  lies  the 
greatness  which  wo  revere." 

All  this  had  happened  on  the  7th  of  March,  and 
the  icth  found  our  army  attacking  the  new  position 
taken  up  by  the  enemy  at  IViefonlein,  where  they 
held  several  kopjes.  Their  guns,  which  hail  a  much 
longer  range  than  ours,  did  good  work,  and  they 
made  an  obstinate  stand.  But  the  British  infantry 
stormed  the  posit  ion,  quite  undismayed  by  the  sheet 
of  lead  which  met  them,  "and  surged  over  tho  crest 
of  tho  ridgo  in  a  fashion  to  make  hearts  which  were 
not  with  them  leap  with  envy,"  to  quote  an  eyo- 
wilness.  Tho  enemy  scattered  before  that  resolute 
charge;  to  come  to  such  close  quarters  with  British 
infantry  was  not  to  their  liking  ;  and  so  another  great 
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step  was  won  on  the  way  l,o  Uloemfontein.  Still  no 
rest  was  possible.  Fighting  ;ui<l  inarching  all  the 
\vhilo,  Lord  Roberts  led  his  men  along,  determined 
to  follow  up  every  advantage  gained,  certain  that 
he  would  meet  with  least  resistance  by  pushing 
steadily  forward  while  his  Too  was  demoralised  by 
the  turn  events  had  taken.  Here  too  came  in 
the  value  of  disciplined  over  undisciplined  troops, 
llarely  had  soldiers  been  more  hardly  tried  than 
had  our  men  from  the  day  they  left  Moddcr  River 
till  they  marched  into  Bloomfontoin.  Long  marches 
over  a  difficult  country,  a  burning  sun,  cold  nights, 
heavy  thunder-storms,  short  rations,  and  overpower- 
ing thirst,  these  were  the  enemies  other  than  the 
Boers,  which  they  had  faced. 

But  the  men  never  tailed  their  Chief,  though  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  one  but  Roberts  could  have  led  them 
along  at  that  time  so  successfully.  Their  confidence 
in  him,  their  conviction  that  he  would  never  demand 
of  them  useless  sacrifice,  their  knowledge  thai  while 
his  first  idea  was  to  win  his  battles  his  second  was 
to  do  this  with  the  minimum  of  loss  or  suffering  to 
them,  made  them  willing  and  enthusiastic  to  co- 
operate with  him  in  his  schemes.  "To  see  him 
riding  about  among  us,  looking  into  everything  and 
never  sparing  himself,  was  a  stimulus  to  us  all,  and 
wo  would  have  done  anything  he  asked  us,"  was  the 
comment  of  a.  stout-hearted  Colonial,  whose  words 
represented  the  feelings  of  every  man  in  that  army. 

lu  Bloemfontein  there  was  something  very  like 
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panic.  The  citizens  were  in  terror  of  bombardment, 
and  not  all  the  entreaties  of  the  President  could 
prevail  on  them  to  resist.  Finally  when  Steyn  fled, 
no  one  thought  of  suggesting  that  the  town  should 
hold  out,  and  as  Lord  Roberts  came  in  sight  of  it, 
he  was  met  by  a  deputation  on  their  way  to  make 
the  formal  surrender,  led  by  Mr.  Fraser,  who  had 
never  failed  to  point  out  to  the  burghers  of  his 
adopted  country,  the  suicidal  policy  of  fighting 
Great  Britain. 

"  By  the  help  of  God  and  by  the  bravery  of  her 
Majesty's  soldiers,  the  troops  under  my  command 
have  taken  possession  of  Bloemfontein,"  were  the 
simple  words  in  which  Lord  Roberts  telegraphed 
home  to  England,  on  the  I3th  of  March,  this  all- 
important  event. 

At  the  head  of  his  army  he  entered  the  town  with- 
out pomp  or  ceremony.  The  Union  Jack  was  hoisted 
in  front  of  the  official  residence.  The  National 
Anthem  was  sung ;  there  was.  some  cheering  on  the 
part  of  the  loyal  inhabitants,  and  the  children  of 
the  place  crowded  round  those  strong,  travel- soiled, 
gentle  soldiers,  begging  for  buttons  and  badges  in 
memory  of  the  day.  But  that  was  all.  It  is  the 
way  with  Englishmen  to  be  reserved  and  undemon- 
strative, and  sentimental  considerations  did  not 
trouble  the  soldiers.  Except  for  the  few  days  rest 
after  Paardeberg,  they  had  marched  incessantly  for  a 
month  on  half  rations.  Now  it  was  food  and  rest 
they  wanted,  and  having  done  their  work  doggedly 
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and  determinedly,  they  saw  no  reason  for  getting 
excited  or  for  crowing  over  their  triumph.  Bloem- 
fontein  was  occupied,  and  that  was  enough  for  the 
moment. 

Lord  Roberts  characteristically  set  to  work  at 
once,  to  arrange  for  the  government  of  the  town  and 
the  organisation  of  the  military  police,  and  then  he 
went  round  to  see  what  places  were  suitable  for 
being  turned  into  hospitals.  On  a  march  where 
everything  had  to  be  cut  down,  he  had  taken  but 
few  field  hospitals  with  him,  and  he  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  his  sick  and  wounded  in  farm- 
houses at  Driefontein,  until  he  could  send  out  for 
them  from  Bloemfontein.  In  a  short  time  the  care 
of  the  sick  became  a  serious  question,  for  those 
poisonous  trenches  at  Paardeberg  had  done  their 
work,  and  the  men,  weakened  in  body  by  their 
many  hardships,  fell  ill  of  enteric  fever  in  alarming 
numbers.  The  bare  necessities  of  life  for  the  whole 
army,  to  say  nothing  of  hospital  comforts  and  equip- 
ment, had  to  be  brought  up  by  train  from  Cape 
Town ;  and  the  Boers  having  destroyed  the  bridge  at 
Norval's  Pont,  it  was  sixteen  days  after  the  occupa- 
tion of  Bloemfontein  before  the  first  railway  truck 
came  in.  This  could  not  fail  to  mean  hardships 
both  for  the  sick  and  the  whole,  as  very  little 
could  be  obtained  in  the  place,  and  it  created  more 
than  one  serious  difficulty  for  Lord  Roberts.  His 
object  was  to  move  on  towards  Pretoria  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible ;  but  no  move  could  be 
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undertaken  without  a  good  reserve  of  supplies  in 
hand,  and  fresh  horses  to  take  the  place  of  those 
worn-out.  "I  had  to  go  on,"  he  says  himself. 
"  It  was  impossible  to  keep  stationary.  Every 
day  our  troubles  were  increasing  all  around.  The 
enemy  came  down  into  the  southern  part  of  the 
colony,  and  they  were  far  below  Bloemfontein,  right 
away  down  on  the  border  of  Cape  Colony.  There 
was  therefore  great  anxiety  about  the  state  affairs 
were  in,  and  I  knew  the  only  thing  was  to  get  well 
into  the  enemy's  country  and  push  on.  Every 
morning  I  used  to  wake  up  and  say, '  What  supplies 
have  we  got  on  hand  ? '  And  the  reply  was,  '  One 
day's/  There  was  not  a  single  day's  food  to  go 
upon,  and  we  were  troubled  behind  by  the  enemy 
all  that  month.  On  the  iSth  of  April  we  began 
to  accumulate  food  supplies  at  Bloemfontein,  and 
other  requirements,  such  as  baggage,  ordnance, 
remounts,  and  ammunition.  From  the  i8th  of 
April  to  the  3rd  of  May  we  accumulated  a  reserve 
of  forty-five  days'  food  at  Bloemfontein,  and  having 
that,  I  thought  I  was  justified  in  moving  on  to 
Pretoria.  That  is  the  story  as  regards  what  our 
means  were.  We  were  simply  living  from  hand 
to  mouth  every  day." 

Lord  Roberts  still  pursued  a  lenient  line  of  policy 
towards  the  Free  Staters,  and  every  encouragement 
was  given  to  those  burghers  who  took  an  oath  of 
neutrality,  gave  in  their  rifles,  and  undertook  to  go 
back  to  their  farms.  Never  was  a  policy  of  con- 
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ciliation  given  a  more  liberal  trial ;  never  was  it  so 
persistently  abused. 

With  enteric  fever  increasing  rapidly,  and  many 
another  anxiety  staring  him  in  the  face,  Lord  Roberts 
had  a  heavy  weight  of  responsibility  on  his  shoulders ; 
and  though  he  knew  that  he  had  taken  every  step 
in  his  power,  under  these  exceptional  circumstances, 
to  ensure  proper  care  being  taken  of  his  sick  soldiers, 
he  felt  deeply  for  the  discomforts  which  could  not 
be  avoided.  Every  day  saw  him  in  and  around  the 
hospitals,  cheering  the  men  by  his  kindly  smile 
and  sympathetic  words,  showing  them  how  dear 
they  were  to  him  as  individuals  and  not  only  as 
splendid  fighting  machines;  and  as  he  passed  all 
too  often  those  long  processions  making  for  the 
cemetery  on  the  hill,  the  soldiers  who  saw  him 
always  declared  that  "  he  looked  so  sad  you  might 
have  thought  each  one  of  the  poor  fellows  being 
carried  along  was  some  old  friend  of  his  own." 
It  was  sympathy  of  this  sort,  absolutely  genuine 
and  unassumed,  which  made  Bobs  the  idol  of  all 
the  troops  he  commanded  in  South  Africa. 

Two  actions  were  fought  near  Bloemfontein  during 
the  halt  there,  one  of  which  won  for  us  the  im- 
portant ridge  near  Karee;  while  the  other  was 
a  disaster,  as  it  lost  for  us  the  Water  Works,  and 
thus  increased  the  amount  of  enteric  fever  in  the 
town. 

In  the  latter  case  a  mounted  force  with  horse 
artillery  had  been  sent  eastwards  to  post  up  Pro- 
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clamations,  and  was  retiring  on  Bloemfontein,  when 
it  fell  into  the  most  successful  ambuscade  which 
De  Wet  ever  laid.  The  ground  looked  entirely 
safe,  for  there  was  only  a  large  plain  between 
the  force  and  Bloemfontein,  with  two  hills  which 
were  in  our  possession.  But  across  that  plain 
there  lay  a  deep  watercourse,  and  it  was  within 
this  that  a  number  of  Boers  lay  concealed,  lining 
the  banks.  Literally,  our  convoy  walked  compla- 
cently into  the  jaws  of  death.  In  a  moment,  inde- 
scribable confusion  reigned ;  from  all  sides  a  terrific 
fire  broke  out ;  men,  guns,  and  waggons  were  crowded 
together  in  the  narrow  donga,  and  it  was  a  case  of 
hand-to-hand  fighting.  The  gunners  again  behaved 
with  a  coolness  and  gallantry  which  caused  even 
the  Boers  to  marvel.  Extricating  such  guns  as 
they  could  save  from  the  me'le'e,  they  got  them 
into  action  and  commenced  firing  as  steadily  as 
if  neither  danger  nor  excitement  existed,  and  as 
they  fell  at  their  posts,  other  men  stepped  forward 
to  do  the  work. 

It  was  the  gunners  who  covered  the  retreat  of 
the  rest  of  the  force — a  retreat  which  was  cleverly 
managed  by  Broad  wood ;  and  the  Times  correspondent 
describes  how,  "  as  the  mutilated  remnants  of  the 
two  batteries  of  the  Horse  Artillery  tottered  through 
the  lines  of  mounted  infantry,  covering  its  with- 
drawal, the  men  could  not  restrain  their  admira- 
tion. Though  it  was  to  court  death  to  show  a 
hand,  they  leaped  to  their  feet  and  cheered  the 
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gunners  as  they  passed."  No  wonder  that  when  it 
came  to  rewarding  these  heroes,  Lord  Koberts 
found  a  difficulty  in  selecting  those  to  recommend 
for  the  Victoria  Cross  where  all  had  earned  it,  and 
the  problem  was  only  solved  by  the  men  in  the 
battery  being  left  to  elect  their  representatives  for 
the  honour. 

But  looked  at  in  any  light,  and  many  different 
versions  of  the  disaster  have  been  given,  the  loss 
of  the  Water  Works,  and  the  loss  of  the  guns, 
besides  the  150  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  400 
prisoners  taken,  was  very  serious,  and  greatly  dam- 
aged the  position  of  our  army  in  the  Free  State. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

IN    PRETORIA,    AND    AFTERWARDS 

ON  May  3rd  the  main  army  left  Bloemfontein  on 
the  way  north,  Lord  Roberts  having  steadily 
refused  to  move,  in  spite  of  the  harassing  tactics 
adopted  by  the  enemy,  until  his  troops  were  in 
a  condition  to  strike  effectively,  and  his  lines  of 
communication  were  amply  guarded.  Encouraged 
by  their  success  at  Sanna's  Post,  the  Boers  had 
been  on  the  alert,  and  had  hemmed  in  the  garrison 
at  Wepener,  which  was  made  up  of  hard-fighting 
colonial  soldiers,  who  held  their  own  magnificently 
until  relieved.  But  De  Wet's  army,  knowing  the 
lie  of  the  land  and  able  to  collect  food  as  they 
went  along,  moved  too  quickly,  and  could  break 
up  too  easily  to  be  overtaken  and  captured.  Lord 
Roberts's  object,  therefore,  remained  that  of  driving 
the  enemy  before  him  from  one  position  to  another, 
and  in  so  doing  he  met  with  very  little  oppo- 
sition. It  was  a  case  of  the  Boers  retreating  as 
he  advanced,  or,  as  a  correspondent  neatly  put  it, 
"we  marched  forward  and  the  Boers  backward, 
they  dropping  a  few  shells  at  us  over  their 
shoulders.  Our  infantry  steadily  marched  their 
twenty  miles  a  day,  '  winning  their  way,'  it  has 
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been  said,  '  at  the  expense  of  their  boots,  and  not 
of  their  lives.' " 

At  Kroonstadt,  the  new  Boer  capital,  it  was 
fully  expected  the  enemy  would  make  a  stand. 
But  no;  the  elusive  Steyn  fled,  contenting  himself 
with  stating  that  Lindley  was  to  be  the  new 
capital,  and  Lord  Roberts  entered  Kroonstadt  on 
May  12,  with  as  little  opposition  as  if  he  were 
a  M.F.H.  riding  through  an  English  country  town 
on  the  way  home  after  a  day's  hunting.  For  a  few 
days  a  halt  was  made  at  Kroonstadt,  then  once  more 
it  was  a  case  of  "  Forward." 

But  though  Lord  Roberts  had  no  hard  battles 
to  fight  on  the  way,  he  had  to  take  many  a  risk. 
To  guard  satisfactorily  his  ever-increasing  lines  of 
communication  meant  weakening  his  army,  and 
yet  it  was  on  the  safety  of  those  lines  that  his 
force  depended  for  its  whole  supply  of  food  and 
ammunition.  So  critical  was  this  matter  of  sup- 
plies, that  on  May  27,  when  the  army  was  still 
some  miles  from  Johannesburg,  Lord  Roberts  had 
only  the  food  for  one  day  in  hand. 

If,  as  might  be  reasonably  expected,  the  Boers 
resolved  to  fight  in  defence  of  this  Golden  City, 
our  troops  would  be  threatened  with  starvation, 
and  half-starved  men  cannot  win  battles.  This 
was  not  the  time  for  any  plan  of  campaign  which 
meant  delay. 

The  enemy,  with  several  guns,  were  on  a  strong 
position  near  Klip  River  Berg.  It  was  absolutely 
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necessary  that  they  should  be  dislodged  at  once, 
and  to  the  Gordon  Highlanders  fell  the  honour 
of  delivering  the  main  attack,  which  they  did 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  best  traditions,  though 
at  the  cost  of  eight  officers  and  ninety  men.  They 
were  well  supported  by  the  C.I.V.'s,  those  volunteers 
of  London  who  won  for  themselves  the  right  to  be 
looked  on  as  veterans  when  it  came  to  fighting. 

And  thus  the  road  to  Johannesburg  was  thrown 
open,  and  on  May  3 1  the  Union  Jack  was  hoisted 
in  the  Market  Square. 

Still  there  was  something  left  to  be  done,  and 
Roberts  had  to  take  another  risk.  Short  of  food 
as  he  was,  with  not  even  one  day's  rations  to  the 
good,  he  decided  to  move  on  to  Pretoria. 

"While  fully  recognising  the  dangers  attending 
the  advance,  I  considered  the  advantages  of  fol- 
lowing up  without  delay  the  successes  we  had 
achieved,  and  not  giving  the  enemy  time  to  re- 
cover their  several  defeats  or  to  remove  the  British 
prisoners  from  Pretoria,  quite  justified  the  risk 
being  run,"  he  said. 

So  on  the  3rd  of  June  he  advanced.  Stories 
of  Pretoria,  with  its  underground  trains  of  dyna- 
mite and  its  strong  defences,  had  caused  our  men 
to  regard  it  almost  as  an  impregnable  place. 

And  moreover,  was  not  Kruger  there  himself, 
and  would  not  the  man  who  had  brought  on 
the  war  encourage  his  burghers  to  hold  out  reso- 
lutely to  the  bitter  end  ?  Surely  the  resistance 
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at  Pretoria  would  be  stubborn  indeed,  and  here 
would  the  burghers  make  their  last  stand,  as  men 
at  bay,  fighting  for  their  very  existence.  So  thought 
the  soldiers  as  they  talked  of  siege  trains  and 
howitzers. 

Then  after  all  nothing  happened.  Kruger  fled 
towards  Delagoa  Bay  with  two  millions  of  money, 
leaving  his  wife  behind  him  (an  unconscious  tribute 
to  the  chivalry  of  British  troops),  and  his  flight  was 
followed  by  an  unconditional  surrender  of  the  town. 

The  ending  was  tame  enough  indeed,  yet  the 
day  did  not  pass  without  stirring  incidents,  and 
splendid  was  the  sight  of  the  troops,  drawn  from 
every  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  from  every  colony 
over  the  seas,  as  they  marched  past  the  Chief 
who  had  brought  them  here  victorously,  and  lined 
the  Market  Square,  cheering  the  two  things  most 
dear  to  them,  the  Union  Jack  and  their  leader, 
"Bobs"! 

"  I  shall  rise  again  "  had  been  the  words,  painted 
half  in  irony,  half  in  prophecy,  on  the  coffin  of  the 
British  flag  when  the  mock  funeral  had  taken  place. 

And  now  the  Union  Jack  floated  over  the 
Market  Square,  saluted  reverently  by  every  soldier 
who  stood  there,  from  Lord  Roberts  himself  to 
the  prisoners  just  set.  free,  welcomed  by  the  little 
band  of  loyal  men  and  women  who,  though  it 
tarried,  had  waited  patiently  and  confidently  for  the 
day  when  it  would  be  granted  to  them  to  behold 
once  more  that  sacred  svmbol  of  liberty. 
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"  I  ani  very  thankful,"  was  the  simple  comment 
of  Lord  Roberts  on  this  eventful  day. 

In  England,  the  rejoicings  over  the  relief  of 
Mafeking  had  barely  died  away,  when  the  news 
came  that  both  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria  had 
surrendered  to  Lord  Roberts.  The  tension  through 
all  those  first  weary  months  of  disappointment  and 
defeat  had  been  acute,  but  from  the  moment  Lord 
Roberts  took  over  the  reins  at  Modder  River  there 
was  a  settled  conviction  that  all  would  go  well. 
Nothing  could  have  been  finer  than  the  behaviour 
of  the  general  public  during  the  war.  Disasters 
and  misfortunes  had  only  served  to  knit  the  whole 
nation  together ;  old  differences,  old  prejudices, 
were  swept  away,  so  that  men  and  women  of 
every  class  joined  hands  in  their  determination 
to  do  their  duty  at  this  crisis  in  the  nation's 
history. 

It  was  but  natural,  therefore,  that  after  so 
great  a  strain  they  should  be  a  little  too  hopeful 
and  believe  a  little  too  readily  that  the  occupa- 
tion of  Pretoria  meant  the  end  of  the  war.  At 
one  time,  indeed,  there  were  hopes  that  it  might 
have  been  so,  for  Botha  was  approached  on  the 
subject  of  peace,  and  it  was  evident  that  his 
feeling  was  in  favour  of  surrender.  But  Christian 
De  Wet,  nicknamed  by  the  soldiers  the  "  Flying 
Fox,"  had  to  be  reckoned  with,  an  audacious  and 
clever  fighter,  who  had  eyes  which  never  failed 
to  notice  the  weak  points  in  the  British  position, 
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and  a  fund  of  resources  which  enabled  him  to 
take  full  advantage  of  every  opening. 

It  was  the  long  single  line  of  railway  from  Cape 
Town  to  Pretoria,  which  gave  him  rare  opportuni- 
ties for  carrying  on  that  guerilla  warfare,  which  is 
far  more  difficult  to  outwit  than  any  other  method 
of  campaigning.  Lord  Roberts  had  defended  his 
line  of  railway  strongly;  every  station,  bridge,  and 
culvert  was  guarded,  but  still  there  remained  many 
miles  which  could  not  be  touched.  And  nothing 
was  easier  than  for  De  Wet,  with  some  of  his  fol- 
lowers, to  swoop  down  from  their  hiding-places 
among  the  hills,  or  more  often  from  some  pro- 
fessedly neutral  farmhouse,  under  cover  of  darkness, 
and  attack  one  weak  spot  after  the  other. 

This  was  the  kind  of  fighting  which  went  on  for 
many  a  month  to  come,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  De  Wet  had  everything  in  his  favour.  The 
very  smallness  of  his  force  helped  him,  for  in  the 
daytime  it  could  break  up  and  disperse,  while  the 
country,  with  its  innumerable  hiding-places,  was  in 
itself  a  powerful  ally.  Villages  were  attacked,  con- 
voys were  captured,  trains  were  burned,  supplies 
were  seized,  telegraph  wires  were  cut,  dynamite 
was  laid,  and  the  line  was  frequently  torn  up  at 
many  points.  And  though  one  general  after  an- 
other tried  his  hand,  De  Wet  always  managed  to 
slip  through  their  fingers,  thanks  to  his  own  common 
sense,  aided  by  a  reckless  audacity  and  a  fair  share 
of  good  luck, 
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Needless  to  say,  his  successes  encouraged  the 
burghers  to  hold  out,  and  after  a  few  days  talk  about 
peace  negotiations,  Botha  informed  Lord  Roberts 
that  his  army  meant  fighting  on  to  the  end. 

The  Boer  commandant  was  at  Pienaar's  Poort, 
within  a  few  miles  of  Pretoria,  so  Roberts,  although 
his  force  was  weak  in  numbers  and  his  horses  were 
in  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  resolved  to  attack 
him  and  drive  him  out  by  a  series  of  the  flank- 
ing operations  which  always  baffled  the  Boers. 
French's  cavalry,  Hutton's  mounted  infantry,  with 
the  infantry  divisions  of  Pole  -  Carew  and  Ian 
Hamilton,  all  took  part  in  the  fight  at  Diamond 
Hill,  which  lasted  stubbornly  for  two  days,  at  the 
end  of  which  Botha  retired.  The  cavalry,  which 
had  done  especially  well  on  this  occasion,  were 
unluckily  not  able  to  follow  up  the  enemy  in  close 
pursuit,  but  in  spite  of  that,  very  material  advan- 
tages had  been  gained,  and  the  Boers  had  been 
made  to  realise  how  useless  it  was  for  them  to 
attempt  standing  against  superior  numbers  and 
disciplined  troops.  Lord  Roberts  now  saw  that  he 
was  crippled  for  want  of  horses,  and  that  until 
remounts  could  be  sent  up  to  him  he  must  remain 
inactive.  So  there  followed  a  long  rest  at  Pretoria, 
and  it  was  the  end  of  July  before  he  moved 
again;  then  it  was  eastwards,  and  Middelburg,  an 
important  town  along  the  Delagoa  Bay  Railway, 
was  occupied.  The  events  of  the  next  few  weeks, 
which  resolved  themselves  into  a  number  of  small 
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operations  having  for  their  object  the  hunt  after 
De  Wet  and  the  dispersing  of  the  only  organised 
Boer  army  now  'in  the  field  under  Botha,  need  not 
be  described  at  length. 

At  the  end  of  August  Lord  Roberts  met  General 
Buller  and  General  French  at  Belfast,  a  town  still 
farther  east  than  Middelburg,  near  which  place 
Botha  made  another  stand.  Once  again  he  was 
turned  out  from  his  position,  and  so  thoroughly 
was  he  beaten  that  Lord  Roberts  now  considered 
himself  justified  in  issuing  a  proclamation,  which 
stated  that  from  henceforth  the  Transvaal  would 
form  part  of  her  Majesty's  dominions.  A  few  days 
afterwards  the  burghers  heard  that  Kruger  had 
left  them  to  their  fate,  and  had  placed  himself 
under  Portuguese  protection  at  Lorenzo  Marques. 
It  was  a  bitter  pill  for  them  to  swallow,  and  many 
in  disgust  laid  down  their  arms.  But  there  were  still 
some  who  refused  to  surrender,  and  thus,  although 
the  war  was  practically  over,  in  so  far  as  they  had 
not  the  faintest  hopes  of  winning  back  all  they  had 
lost,  they  would  not  hear  of  peace  negotiations, 
and  events  dragged  wearily  on.  Lord  Roberts  was 
persistently  optimistic,  and  although  the  failure  of 
his  early  attempts  at  lenient  treatment  had  made 
him  disinclined  to  trust  the  oaths  of  neutrality  and 
professions  of  friendship  made  by  the  burghers,  he 
still  refused  to  press  hardly  on  a  conquered  foe, 
and  trusted  to  time  to  soften  down  the  bitter  feeling 
which  existed.  A  cowardly  attempt  to  kidnap  him 
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was  discovered  in  Pretoria  in  August,  and  when  it 
was  found  that  the  chief  part  in  it  was  played  by  a 
German  officer  serving  with  the  Boers,  who  was 
out  on  parole,  the  indignation  of  the  British  soldiers 
knew  no  bounds. 

Their  behaviour  in  every  town  occupied  had 
been  exemplary,  but  breaches  of  faith  of  this 
kind  irritated  them  greatly,  and  it  speaks  well  for 
their  discipline  that  while  inwardly  chafing  at  the 
treachery  disclosed  when  the  plot  was  discovered, 
they  kept  perfect  order.  Hans  Cordua  was  tried 
and  sentenced  to  be  shot,  and  it  was  well  known 
how  painful  it  was  to  Roberts  to  sign  his  death- 
warrant.  Had  it  been  possible  he  would  have 
spared  his  life,  but  plots  of  this  sort,  unless  promptly 
put  down,  might  easily  endanger  hundreds  of-  lives, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  enemy  were  trading 
on  the  leniency  which  had  hitherto  been  shown. 

All  day  long  in  Pretoria  the  Chief  was  hard  at 
work,  as  active  and  energetic  as  if  he  were  a  sub- 
altern who  had  never*  known  the  strain  of  heavy 
responsibility.  The  care  of  the  sick  and  the  com- 
fort of  his  men  occupied  much  of  his  consideration, 
and  he  went  into  all  the  details  concerning  the 
management  of  the  Hospitals  and  Soldiers'  Insti- 
tutes, anxious  that  nothing  should  be  left  undone 
which  could  mitigate  the  hardships  and  discomforts 
endured  by  the  brave  soldiers  who  had  served  him 
so  well. 

As  ragged  dusty  divisions  came  in  for  supplies 
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or  fresh  clothing,  it  was  the  Chief  who  rode  out 
to  meet  them,  and  their  weary  walk  turned  to 
a  swinging  march  at  the  sight  of  that  little  man, 
who  welcomed  them  with  a  smile  of  approval. 

Or  did  a  Colonial  regiment  arrive,  Bobs  would 
be  there  to  greet  them,  in  a  few  tactful  words 
making  them  feel  that  however  anxious  they  were 
to  get  back  to  their  homes  and  occupations,  they 
would  stay  and  fight  for  just  as  long  as  he  wanted 
them.  And  he  drew  from  them  cheers  which  meant 
something  more  than  cheers. 

Or  was  it  the  case,  as  with  the  C.I.V.'s,  that 
some  lucky  regiment  was  set  free  to  go  back  to 
England,  it  was  Bobs  who  addressed  them  in  the 
grey  dawn  and  sent  them  on  their  way  his  devoted 
followers  for  life.  To  every  one  he  said  exactly 
the  right  thing,  and  that  from  the  pure  goodness 
of  his  heart.  Of  more  far-reaching  influence  too 
among  the  men  than  any  sermon,  was  the  ex- 
ample he  set  them  in  matters  of  religion.  There 
was  no  ostentation,  no  preaching,  and  yet  every  one 
instinctively  felt  that  here  was  a  good  man  who 
looked  daily  to  God  for  strength  and  guidance  in 
carrying  out  the  duties  laid  upon  him,  and  who  set 
before  himself  as  his  ideal,  the  life  of  the  Christian 
warrior. 

All  those  years  of  a  soldier's  life,  of  coming  in 
constant  contact  with  the  inevitable  results  of  war, 
had  failed  to  harden  him  or  make  him  indifferent 
to  suffering.  Never  could  he  hear  unmoved  of  any 
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man  being  killed  or  wounded,  and  many  a  home 
in  England,  from  the  highest  to  the  humblest,  has 
had  cause  to  remember  him  gratefully  for  the 
letters  or  telegrams  he  sent  when  they  were  in 
anxiety  about  some  one  dear  to  them.  Himself 
ideally  happy  in  his  home  life,  he  was  always 
full  of  tender  sympathy  for  those  left  behind 
in  England,  and  he  never  forgot  all  that  home 
meant  to  each  individual  soldier.  Every  mail 
brought  him  hundreds  of  letters  all  in  the  same 
strain,  begging  for  news  of  a  son,  husband,  or 
brother,  and  each  one  was  carefully  answered  after 
the  fullest  inquiries,  often  involving  much  trouble, 
had  been  made.  When  a  great  personal  anxiety 
fell  on  him  in  the  shape  of  the  serious  illness  of 
his  eldest  daughter,  his  constant  companion  and 
helper,  the  men  felt  as  if  the  sorrow  had  fallen 
upon  themselves,  and  each  day's  bulletin  was 
anxiously  awaited. 

Already  Lord  Roberts  had  been  made  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  and  it  was  thought  desirable  that 
as  soon  as  possible  he  should  go  back  to  England 
to  take  up  work  which  was  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. For  the  war  had  shown  up  many  a  weak 
spot  and  many  a  serious  flaw  in  the  working  of 
the  army,  and  it  was  felt  that  with  the  memory 
of  these  still  fresh,  changes  and  reforms  should 
be  made  without  delay.  Who  so  fit  to  advise  on 
all  these  important  points  as  Lord  Roberts,  who 
possessed  the  confidence  in  a  unique  degree  of 
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the  nation,  and  whose  talent  for  grappling  with 
details  was  only  equalled  by  his  capacity  for  hard 
work  ?  Lord  Kitchener  was  admirably  qualified  to 
take  over  the  reins  in  South  Africa,  and  so,  on 
his  daughter's  recovery,  Lord  Roberts  handed  the 
command  to  him  and  started  for  Cape  Town. 

His  farewell  order  to  the  army  ran  as  follows : — 
"  Being  about  to  give  up  the  command  of  the 
army  in  South  Africa  into  the  able  hands  of  General 
Lord  Kitchener  of  Khartoum,  I  feel  I  cannot  part 
with  the  comrades  with  whom  I  have  been  asso- 
ciated for  many  a  year,  often  under  very  trying 
circumstances,  without  giving  expression  to  my 
profound  appreciation  of  the  noble  work  they  have 
performed  for  their  Queen  and  country  and  for  me 
personally,  and  to  my  pride  in  the  results  they 
have  achieved  by  their  pluck  and  endurance,  their 
discipline  and  devotion  to  duty. 

"  I  greatly  regret  that  the  ties  which  have  bound 
us  together  are  so  soon  to  be  severed,  for  I  should 
like  to  remain  with  the  army  until  it  is  completely 
broken  up;  but  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
as  Lord  Kitchener  has  consented  to  take  over  the 
command,  my  presence  is  no  longer  required  in  South 
Africa,  and  that  my  duty  calls  me  in  another  direc- 
tion. But  I  shall  never  forget  the  officers  and  men  of 
this  force,  be  they  Royal  Navy,  Colonials,  Regulars, 
Militia,  Yeomanry,  or  Volunteers,  their  interests  will 
always  be  very  dear  to  me,  and  I  shall  continue  to 
work  for  the  army  as  long  as  I  can  work  at  all. 
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"  The  service  which  the  South  African  force  has 
performed  is,  I  venture  to  think,  unique  in  the 
annals  of  war,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  almost 
incessant  for  a  whole  year,  in  some  cases  more 
than  a  year.  There  has  been  no  rest — no  days 
off  to  recruit — no  going  into  winter  quarters,  as 
in  other  campaigns  which  have  extended  over  a 
long  period. 

"  For  months  together,  in  fierce  heat,  in  biting  cold, 
and  in  pouring  rain,  you — my  comrades — have 
marched  and  fought  without  a  halt,  and  bivouacked 
without  shelter  from  the  elements,  and  you  fre- 
quently have  had  to  continue  marching  with  your 
clothes  in  rags  and  your  boots  without  soles — time 
being  of  such  great  consequence  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  you  to  remain  long  enough  in  any  one 
place  to  refit. 

"  When  not  engaged  in  actual  battle,  you  have 
been  continually  shot  at  from  behind  kopjes  by  an 
invisible  enemy,  to  whom  every  inch  of  the  ground 
was  familiar,  and  who,  from  the  pSGuXsT  nature  of 
the  country,  were  able  to  inflict  severe  punishment 
while  perfectly  safe  themselves. 

"  You  have  forced  your  way  through  dense  jungles 
and  over  precipitous  mountains,  through  and  over 
which,  with  infinite  manual  labour,  you  have  had 
to  drag  and  haul  guns  and  ox-waggons.  You  have 
covered,  with  almost  incredible  speed,  enormous 
distances,  and  that  often  on  a  very  short  supply  of 
food :  and  you  have  endured  the  sufferings,  inevit- 
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able  in  war  to  sick  and  wounded  men  far  from  the 
base,  without  a  murmur,  even  with  cheerfulness. 
You  have,  in  fact,  acted  up  to  the  highest  standard 
of  patriotism,  and  by  your  conspicuous  kindness 
and  humanity  towards  your  enemies,  and  your  for- 
bearance and  good  behaviour  in  the  towns  we  have 
occupied,  you  have  caused  the  army  of  Great  Britain 
to  be  as  highly  respected,  as  it  must  henceforth  be 
greatly  feared,  in  South  Africa. 

"  Is  it  any  wonder  that  I  am  intensely  proud  of 
the  army  I  have  commanded,  or  that  I  regard  you 
— my  gallant  and  devoted  comrades — with  affection 
as  well  as  admiration,  and  that  I  feel  deeply  the 
parting  from  you  ?  Many  of  you — Colonials  as 
well  as  Britishers — I  hope  to  meet  again,  but  those 
I  may  never  see  more  will  live  in  my  memory  and 
be  held  in  high  regard  to  my  life's  end. 

"  I  have  learnt  much  during  the  war,  and  the  ex- 
perience I  have  gained  will  greatly  help  me  in  the 
work  that  lies  before  me,  which  is,  I  conceive,  to 
make  the  army  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  perfect 
as  it  is  possible  for  an  army  to  be.  This  I  shall 
strive  to  do  with  all  my  might. 

"  And  now,  farewell !  May  God  bless  every  mem- 
ber of  the  South  African  army,  and  that  you  may 
be  all  spared  to  return  to  your  homes  to  find  those 
dear  to  you  well  and  happy,  is  the  earnest  hope  of 
your  Commander. 

"  ROBERTS,  Field-Marshal." 
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In  Natal  and  Cape  Colony  Lord  Roberts  was 
met  with  an  outburst  of  spontaneous  enthusiasm. 
Here  was  the  man  who,  on  his  arrival,  had  found 
both  Colonies  in  a  position  of  tbo  utmost  peril, 
and  who  had  conceived  and  carried  out  that  bril- 
liant and  effective  plan  of  campaign  which  had 
saved  them,  and  which  had  settled  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  British  supremacy  in  South  Africa.  It 
seemed  to  the  loyal  population  that  no  welcome 
could  be  good  enough  as  a  token  of  their  gratitude 
to  this  brave  man.  Simply  and  modestly  as  is  his 
wont,  Lord  Roberts  acknowledged  their  enthusiasm 
in  a  series  of  charming  little  addresses,  in  which  he 
touched  on  some  of  the  greater  issues  at  stake,  and 
showed  what  he  meant  by  the  spirit  of  Imperialism. 
For  himself  he  disclaimed  any  right  to  accepting  all 
the  credit,  but  on  one  point  he  admitted  to  a  feeling 
of  pride  and  satisfaction. 

"  I  hold  a  unique  position  for  a  Field-Marshal  of 
the  United  Kingdom,"  he  said.  "  For  I  am  the  first 
to  have  had  the  privilege  to  command  an  Imperial 
army,  formed  of  representatives  from  all  parts  of 
her  Majesty's  dominions,  bound  together  by  one 
common  aim  and  object — to  uphold  the  honour  of 
the  Mother  Country,  and  to  die  if  need  be  for  her 
interests.  Never  has  a  mother  had  more  reason  to 
be  proud  of  her  valiant  sons  than  England  has  to- 
day. Never  has  the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  '  Blood 
is  thicker  than  water/  been  better  exemplified. 
And  so  we  stand,  and  please  God  shall  continue  to 
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stand,  a  united  world-wide  Empire,  bound  together 
by  ties  of  blood,  of  friendship,  and  an  equal  love  of 
justice  and  of  truth,  ready  now,  henceforth,  and  for 
ever,  to  fulfil  the  glorious  destiny  of  our  race.  For 
myself  I  shall  ever  remember  with  the  utmost 
pride  and  pleasure  my  association  with  the  grand 
men  I  have  had  the  privilege  to  command.  I 
thank  them  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  their 
bravery,  their  devotion,  their  fortitude,  and  their 
unexampled  discipline.  I  am  deeply  sensible  of 
what  all  ranks  have  done  for  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  justice,  and  for  what  they  have  done  for  me 
personally  I  am  more  grateful  than  words  can 
express." 

In  a  farewell  speech  at  Cape  Town  he  struck  yet 
a  deeper  note.  "  I  shall  watch  with  the  utmost 
eagerness  the  settlement  of  the  country,  its  develop- 
ment, and  its  unification,  and  on  this  head  I  would 
crave  permission  to  say  a  few  words.  The  pros- 
perity and  the  well-being  of  South  Africa  do  not 
depend  upon  the  action,  the  ability,  or  the  govern- 
ing power  of  any  one  man,  so  much  as  upon  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  the  various  nationalities  by 
whom  it  is  inhabited.  The  Dutch  and  the  English 
must  work  together  without  distinction  of  race, 
religion,  or  sentiment,  if  they  wish  to  see  this 
country  contented  and  flourishing.  And  it  will  be 
my  proudest  boast  if  I  can  claim  to  have  done 
nothing,  under  the  stress  of  war's  stern  necessities," 
to  hinder  the  friendly  feeling  which  I  trust  may  be 
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established  between  the  two  races,  or  prevent  their 
hearty  co-operation  in  their  efforts  for  the  good 
government  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River 
Colony. 

"  We  must  forgive  and  try  to  forget  all  that  would 
encourage  bitterness  of  feeling  or  tend  to  transmit 
to  succeeding  generations  the  idea  that  anything 
remains  to  be  atoned  for  on  either  side. 

"  Nor  must  we  neglect  the  lessons  that  the  war 
has  taught  us. 

"God  has  given  into  our  hands  a  great  heritage, 
for  which  we  have  been  called  upon  to  pay  a  heavy 
price  in  the  blood  of  our  dearest  and  our  best. 

"  We  must  not  in  the  future  be  negligent  of  our 
trust  as  we  have  been  in  the  past.  We  must  strive 
to  be  able,  when  called  upon,  to  give  a  good  account 
of  our  stewardship.  We  must  be  watchful,  strong, 
and  of  a  good  courage ;  and  we  must  try  to  think  not 
so  much  of  the  glory  of  conquest,  as  of  the  many 
responsibilities  conquest  imposes  upon  the  con- 
querors, lest  we  forget  that  which  alone  makes  war 
justifiable  and  conquest  laudable — the  good  of  the 
many,  the  better  government  of  the  conquered 
country,  and  the  establishment  within  its  borders 
of  justice,  mercy,  liberty,  and  truth,  Three  years 
ago  that  Imperial-minded  poet,  Rudyard  Kipling, 
called  upon  us  to  remember  that  there  were  other 
duties  besides  that  of  national  glorification ;  and  in 
words  breathing  forth  all  that  is  best  in  patriotism 
and  Imperialism,  he  sounded  a  solemn  note  of 
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warning,  which  I  cannot  do  better  than  recall  to 
your  memory — 

"  '  God  of  our  Fathers  !     Known  of  old  ! 

Lord  of  our  far-flung  battle  line  ! 
Beneath  whose  awful  hand  we  hold 

Dominion  over  palm  and  pine, 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget.'" 

It  was  a  noble  speech,  and  one  which  created  a 
deep  impression  upon  all  who  heard  it,  for  it  came 
from  a  man  who  had  made  his  name  famous  on 
many  a  battlefield,  and  yet  who  looked  on  every 
victory  won  as  the  beginning,  and  not  as  the  end  of 
the  work  to  be  accomplished,  who  placed  on  the 
highest  possible  level  those  ideals  which  ought 
to  inspire  the  men  who  fight  under  the  flag  of 
England.  And  in  the  years  to  come,  when  it  is 
possible  to  value  it  in  its  true  proportions,  the  work 
of  one,  whose  whole  life  has  been  devoted  ungrudg- 
ingly to  the  service  of  that  Empire  of  which  he  has 
ever  had  so  lofty  a  conception,  it  is  certain  that 
words  such  as  these,  and  his  consistent  translation  of 
these  great  sentiments  into  actions  which  embodied 
them,  will  stand  out  as  among  the  greatest  services 
Lord  Roberts  has  rendered  to  his  country. 

His  welcome  back  to  England  was  naturally  a 
warm  one,  though  the  fact  that  the  campaign  was 
not  yet  over  prevented  anything  like  public  rejoicings 
on  a  large  scale.  Indeed,  it  was  Lord  Roberts  him- 
self who  refused  to  be  feted  while  the  sorrows  of 
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war  hung  over  the  land.  But  it  must  always  be 
with  a  thrill  of  pride,  that  he  will  remember  how 
Queen  Victoria,  then  herself  standing  on  the  thres- 
hold of  the  Valley  of  Death,  insisted  on  personally 
giving  him  her  thanks  for  the  work  he  had  accom- 
plished. "  I  must  see  Lord  Roberts,"  she  said, 
when  those  around  her  spoke  to  her  of  rest.  And 
though  after  events  crowned  that  interview  with 
a  pathos  which  makes  it  sacred,  it  will  for  ever 
remain  to  Lord  Roberts  a  dearly  prized  memory. 

He  reached  London  at  noon  on  a  dull  January 
day,  and  that  same  evening  saw  him  at  the  War 
Office  taking  over  his  new  work. 

No  easy  task  lies  before  him.  Army  reform  is 
in  the  air,  and  the  path  of  the  reformer  is  always  a 
hard  one.  But  of  this  we  may  be  sure,  that  into 
the  work  Lord  Roberts  will  bring  that  devotion  to 
duty,  that  singleness  of  purpose,  that  mastery  of 
detail,  that  unfailing  common  sense,  and  that  large- 
heartedness  which  have  marked  every  step  of  his 
career,  which  have  won  for  him  the  love  as  well  as 
the  confidence  of  the  nation,  and  the  remembrance 
of  which  causes  a  smile  to  light  up  the  face  of  every 
private  soldier,  as  he  sums  the  whole  matter  up  in 
the  words — 

"  There  is  no  one  like  little  Bobs,  and  the  best 
you  can  say  of  him  isn't  half  good  enough." 
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Introduction  by  Right  Hon.  A.  J. 
Balfour,  M.  P.  3  vols.  51.  each. 

Bjornson'sArneand  The  Fisher  Las- 
sie. Trans,  by  W.  H.  Low.  35.  6</. 

Blair's  Chronological  Tables.  io.f. 
Index  of  Dates.  2  vols.  55.  each. 

Bleek's  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament.  2  vols.  55.  each. 

Boethius'  Consolation  of  Philosophy 
&c.  51. 

Bonn's  Dictionary  of  Poetical  Quota- 
tions. 6j. 

Bond's  Handy  Book  for  Verifying 
Dates,  &c.  55. 

Bonoml's  Nineveh.     5^. 

Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson.  (Napier.) 

6  vols.     3.*.  6d.  each. 
Brand's  Popular  Antiquities.    3  vols. 

5^.  each. 
Bremer's  Works.     Trans,  by  Mary 

Howitt.     4  vols.     3.5.  6d.  each. 
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Bridgewater  Treatises.  9  vols.  Vari- 
ous prices. 

Brink  (B.  Ten).  Early  English  Litera- 
ture. 3  vols.  y.  6d.  each. 

Five  Lectures  on  Shakespeare. 

35.  6d. 

Browne's  (Sir  Thomas)  Works.  3 
vols.  3.5.  6d.  each. 

Buchanan's  Dictionary  of  Scientific 

Terms.     6s. 

Buckland's  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

2  Vols.        155. 

Burke's  Works  and  Speeches.  8  vols. 
y.  6d.  each.  The  Sublime  and 
Beautiful,  is.  and  is.  6d.  Reflections 
on  the  French  Revolution,  is. 

Life,  by  Sir  James  Prior,    y.  6d. 

Burney's  Evelina.     3^.  6J.     Cecilia. 

2  vols.     35.  6d.  each. 
Burns'  Life  by  Lockhart.     Revised 

by  W.  Scott  Douglas.     y.  6d. 
Burn's  Ancient  Rome.     7.?.  6d. 
Burton's   Anatomy   of    Melancholy. 
A.  R.  Shilleto.)   3  vols.    y.  6d.  each. 
Burton's  Pilgrimage  to  Al-Madinah 

and  Meccah.    2  vols.     3*.  6d.  each. 
Butler's   Analogy  of  Religion,  and 

Sermons,     y.  6d. 
Butler's  Hudibras.     $s.  ;  or  2  vols., 

y.  each. 

Caesar.  Tran.byW.A.M'Devitte.  5*. 
Camoens'  Lusiad.     Mickle's  Trans- 
lation, revised.     y.  6d. 
Carafas   (The)   of  Maddaloni.      By 

Alfred  de  Reumont.     3^.  6d. 
Carlyle's  Sartor  Resartus.  Illustrated 

by  E.  J.  Sullivan.     y. 
Carpenter's  Mechanical  Philosophy, 

5.5.  Vegetable  Physiology,  6s.  Animal 

Physiology,  6*. 
Carrel's   Counter   Revolution  under 

Charles  II.  and  James  II.     y.  6d. 
Cattermole's   Evenings   at  Haddon 

Hall.     $s. 
Catullus   and   Tibullus.     Trans,   by 

W.  K.  Kelly.     $s. 

Cellini's  Memoirs.    (Roscoe.)    3*.  6d. 
Cervantes' Exemplary  Novels.  Trans. 

by  W.  K.  Kelly.     3^.  6d. 


Cervantes'  Don  Quixote.    Motteux's 
Trans,  revised.    2  vols.    y.  6d.  each. 

Galatea.      Trans,    by  G.  W.    J. 

Gyll.     y.  6d. 

Chalmers  On  Man.     5.1. 

Channing's  The  Perfect  Life.     is. 

and  is.  6d. 

Chaucer's  Works.  Bell's  Edition, 
.  revised  by  Skeat.  4  vols.  3^.  6d.  each. 
Chess  Congress  of  1862.  By  J. 

LbwenthaL     y. 
Chevreul  on  Colour.     5*.  and  Js.  6d. 

Chillingworth's    The    Religion    of 
Protestants,    y.  6d. 

China:    Pictorial,    Descriptive,    and 

Historical,     y. 

Chronicles  of  the  Crusades.    5*. 
Cicero's  Works.     Trans,  by  Prof.  C. 

D.  Yonge  and  others.  7  vols.  55.  each. 

1  vol.,  y.  6d. 

Letters.     Trans,  by  E.  S.  Shuck- 
burgh,  M.A.    4  vols.    y.  each. 

Friendship  and  Old  Age.     is.  and 

is.  6d. 

Clark's   Heraldry.      (Planche".)     $s. 

and  ly. 
Classic  Tales.     3*.  dd. 

Coleridge's  Prose  Works.     (Ashe.) 
6  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 

Comte's  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences. 
(G.  H.  Lewes.)    y. 

Positive    Philosophy.       (Harriet 

Martineau.)    3  vols.     5^.  each. 

Conde's    History   of   the   Arabs   in 
Spain.     3  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 

Cooper's    Biographical    Dictionary. 

2  vols.     y.  each. 

Coxe's  House  of  Austria.     4  vols. 
3^.6^.  each.  Memoirs  of  Marlborough. 

3  vols.     3-r.  6d.  each.     Atlas  to  Marl- 
borough's  Campaigns.     los.  6d, 

Craik's  Pursuit  of  Knowledge.    5^. 
Craven's  Young  Sportsman's  Manual. 

5*. 
Cruikshank's  Punch  and  Judy.      S.T. 

Three  Courses  and  a  Desert,     y. 

Cunningham's     Lives     of     British 
Painters.     3  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 


BOHN>S  LIBRARIES. 


Dante.  Trans,  by  Rev.  H.  F.  Gary. 
y.  6d.  Inferno.  Separate,  is.  and 
is.  6d.  Purgatorio.  is.  and  is.  6d. 
Paradiso.  is.  and  is.  6d. 

Trans,  by  I.  C.  Wright.  (Flax- 
man's  Illustrations. )  5.1. 

Inferno.  Italian  Text  and  Trans. 

by  Dr.  Carlyle.  y. 

Purgatorio.  Italian  Text  and 

Trans,  by  W.  S.  Dugdale.  $s. 

De  Conunines'  Memoirs.  Trans,  by 
A.  R.  Scoble.  2  vols.  y.  6d.  each. 

Defoe's  Novels  and  Miscel.  Works. 
6  vols.  y.  6d.  each.  Robinson 
Crusoe  (Vol.  VII.)  y.  6d.  or  5*. 
The  Plague  in  London,  is.  and 
is.  6d. 

Delolme  on  the  Constitution  of  Eng- 
land, y.  6d. 

Demmin's  Arms  and  Armour.  Trans, 
by  C.  C.  Black,  ^s.  6d. 

Demosthenes'  Orations.  Trans,  by 
C.  Rann  Kennedy.  4  vols.  y.,  and 

1  voL  y.  6d. 

Orations  On  the  Crown,     is.  and 

is.  6d. 

De  Steel's  Corinne.  Trans,  by  Emily 
Baldwin  and  Paulina  Driver,  y.  6d. 

Devey's  Logic.     5*. 

Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Quotations.  $j. 

of  Poetical  Quotations  (Bohn).  6s. 

of  Scientific  Terms.  (Buchanan.)  6s. 

of  Biography.     (Cooper.)    2  vols. 

5j.  each. 

of    Noted     Names    of     Fiction. 

(Wheeler.)    ST. 

Of  Obsolete  and  Provincial  Eng- 
lish. (Wright.)  2  vols.  £j.  each. 

Didron's    Christian     Iconography. 

2  vols.     ss.  each. 

Diogenes  Laertius.    Trans,  by  C.  D. 

Yonge.     55. 
Dobree's    Adversaria.        (Wagner.) 

(2  vols.)    55.  each. 
Dodd's  Epigrammatists.     6s. 
Donaldson's  Theatre  of  the  Greeks. 

S*i 

Draper's  History  of  the  Intellectual 
Development  of  Europe.  2  vols.  55. 
eacb. 


Dunlop's  History  of  Fiction.    2  vols. 

SJ.  each. 
Dyer's  History  of  Pompeii. 

The  City  of  Rome.     y. 

Dyer's  British  Popular  Customs.    55. 
Early  Travels  in  Palestine.    (Wright.) 

$*• 
Eaton's  Waterloo    Days.      is.   and 

is.  6d. 
Ebers'  Egyptian  Princess.    Trans,  by 

E.  S.  Buchheim.     y.  6d. 
Edgeworth's    Stories  for  Children. 

y.  6d. 
Ellis'   Specimens    of  Early   English 

Metrical  Romances.    (HalliwelL  j  y. 
Elze's  Life  of  Shakespeare.     Trans. 

by  L.  Dora  Schmitz.     $s. 

Emerson's  Works.     3  vols.     $s.  6a. 

each,  or  5  vols.  is.  each. 
Ennemoser's    History  of   Magic. 

2  vols.  55.  each. 
Epictetus.    Trans,  by  George  Long. 

5s- 
Euripides.   Trans,  by  E.  P.  Coleridge 

2  vols.     5J.  each. 
Eusebius'  Eccl.  History.     Trans,  by 

C.  F.  Cruse.     51. 

Evelyn's  Diary  and  Correspondence. 

(Bray.)    4  vols.    5^.  each, 
Fairholt's    Costume     in     England. 

(Dillon. )    2  vols.     5.;.  each. 
Fielding's  Joseph  Andrews.     3*.  6d. 

Tom  Jones.     2  vols.     3.1.  6d.  each. 

Amelia.     55. 

Flaxman's  Lectures  on  Sculpture.  6s. 
Florence  of  Worcester's  Chronicle. 

Trans,  by  T.  Forester.     5*. 
Foster's  Works.    lovols.  3s.6d.  each. 
Franklin's  Autobiography,     is. 
Gaspary's  Italian  Liteia'.ure,  to  the 

death    of    Dante.       Trans,    by    H. 

Oelsner,  M.A.,  Ph.D.    y.  6d. 

Gesta  Romanorum.  Trans,  by  Swan 

and  Hooper,     y. 
Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall.     7  vols. 

35.  6d.  each. 

Gilbart's  Banking.    2  vols.    5^.  each. 
Gil  Bias.     Trans,  by  Smollett.     6s. 
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Giraldus  Cambrensis.     5.?. 

Goethe's  Works  and  Correspond- 
ence, including  Autobiography  and 
Annals,  Faust,  Elective  Affinities, 
Werther,  Wilhelm  Meister,  Poems 
and  Ballads,  Dramas,  Reinecke  Fox, 
Tour  in  Italy  and  Miscellaneous 
Travels,  Early  and  Miscellaneous 
Letters,  Correspondence  with  Ecker- 
mann  and  Soret,  Zelter  and  Sahiller, 
&c.,  &c.  By  various  Translators. 
16  vols.  y.  6d.  each. 

Faust.      Text    with    Hayward's 

Translation.     (Bucliheim.)    5*. 

Faust.     Part  I.      Trans,  by  Anna 

Swanwick.     is.  and  is.  6d. 

Boyhood.     (Part  I.  of  the  Auto- 
biography.)    Trans,  by  J.  Oxenford. 
15.  and  is.  6d. 

Reinecke    Fox.       Trans,     by  A. 

Rogers,     is.  and  a.  6d. 

Goldsmith's  Works.  (Gibbs.)  5  vols. 
y.  6d.  each. 

Plays,     is.  and  is.  6d.      Vicar  of 

Wakefield.     is.  and  if.  6d. 

Grammont's  Memoirs  and  Boscobel 
Tracts.  5.5. 

Gray's    Letters.       (D.    C.    Tovey.) 

Vol.  I.     y.  6d. 
Greek    Anthology.      Trans,    by  E. 

Burges.     51. 

Greek  Romances.  (Theagenes  and 
Chariclea,  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  Cli- 
topho  and  Leucippe.)  Trans,  by 
Rev.  JR..  Siuith.  $s. 

Greek  Testament.     5.$. 

Greene,  Marlowe,  and  Ben  Jonson's 

Poems.     (Robert  Bell.)     y.  6d. 
Gregory's  Evidences  of  the  Christian 

Religion,     y.  6d. 

Grimm's  Gammer  Grethel.  Trans, 
by  E.  Taylor,  y.  6d. 

German  Tales.       Trans,   by  Mrs. 

Hunt.     2  vols.     y.  6  /.  each. 

Grossl's  Marco  Visconti.     35.  6d. 
Guizot's  The  English  Revolution  of 
1640.     Trans,  by  W.  Hazlitt.    3.1.  6d. 

History  of  Civilisation.    Trans,  by 

W.  Hazlitt.     3  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 

Hall  (Robert).  Miscellaneous  Works. 
y.  6d. 


Hampton  Court.  A  Short  History 
of  the  Manor  and  Palace.  By  Ernest 
Law,  B.A.  y. 

Handbooks  of  Athletic  Sports.  8  vols. 
31.  6d.  each. 

Handbook  of  Card  and  Table  Games. 
2  vols.  y.  6d.  each. 

of  Proverbs.     By  H.  G.  Bohn.    y. 

of  Foreign  Proverbs.     55. 

Hardwlck's  History  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  v- 

Harvey's  Circulation  of  the  Blood. 
(Bowie.)  is.  and  is.  6d. 

HaufFs  Tales.  Trans,  by  S.  Mendel. 
y.  6d. 

The  Caravan  and  Sheik  of  Alex- 
andria, is.  and  is.  6d. 

Hawthorne's  Novels  and  Tales. 
4  vols.  y.  6d.  each. 

Hazlitt's  Lectures  and  Essays.  7  vols. 
y.  6d.  each. 

Heaton's  Historyof Painting.  (Cosmo 
Monkhouse.)  5*. 

Hegel's  Philosophy  of  History.  Trans, 
by  J.  Sibree.  5.$. 

Heine's   Poems.     Trans,   by  E.  A. 

Bowring.     y.  6d. 

Travel  Pictures.   Trans,  by  Francis 

Storr.     y.  6d. 

Helps  (Sir  Arthur).   Life  of  Columbus. 

3.f.  6d. 

Life  of  Pizarro.     y.  6d. 

Life  of  Cortes.      2  vols.      3^.  5J 

each. 

Life  of  Las  Casas.     y.  6d. 

Life  of  Thomas  Brassey.     u.  and 

ij.  6d. 

Henderson's   Historical   Documents 

of  the  Middle  Ages.     5.5. 

Henfrey's  English  Coins.     (Keary.) 

6.?. 

Henry  (Matthew)  On  the  Psalms.   51. 
Henry     of    Huntingdon's     History. 

Trans,  by  T.  Forester,     y. 
Herodotus.      Trans,  by  H.  F.  Gary. 

y.  6d. 
Wheeler's  Analysis  and  Summary 

of.     S.T.      Turner's  Notes  on      5J. 


BONN'S  LIBRARIES. 


Heslod,  Callimachus  and  Theognis. 
Trans,  by  Rev.  J.  Banks.  ST. 

,Eojf2ian£'s  Tales.  The  Serapkn 
Brethren.  Trans,  by  Lieut. -Colonel 
Ewing.  2  vo?s.  3^.  6d 

Hogg's   Experimental    and    waturai 

Philosophy.     $J. 

Holbein's  Dance  of  Death  and  Bible 

Cuts.    y. 
Homer.     Trans,  by  T.  A.  Buckley. 

2  vols.     5^.  each. 

Hooper's  Waterloo.     3*.  6d. 

Sedan.     3*.  6d 

Horace.  A  New  Literal  Prose  Trans- 
lation. By  A.  Hamilton  Bryce.LL.D. 
y.  6d. 

Hugo's  Dramatic  Works.  Tians.  by 
Mrs.  Crosland  and  F.  L.  Slous.  y.6d. 

Hernani.  Trans,  by  Mrs.  Cros- 
land. 15. 

Poems.  Trans,  by  various  writers. 

Collected  by  J.  H.  L.Williams.  35. 6d. 

Humboldt's  Cosmos.  Trans,  by 
Otte",  Paul,  and  Dallas.  4  vols.  y.  6d. 
each,  and  i  vol.  $s. 

Personal  Narrative  of  his  Travels. 

Trans,  by  T.  Ross.  3  vols.  55.  each. 

Views  of  Nature.  Trans,  by  Ott6 

and  Bohn.  t,s. 

Humphreys'  Coin  Collector's  Manual. 
2  vols.  S.T.  each. 

Hungary,  History  of.     35.  bd. 

Hunt's  Poetry  of  Science.     5^. 

Hutohlnson's  Memoirs.     3J.  6d. 

India  before  the  Sepoy  Mutiny.     55. 

Ingulph's  Chronicles.     5*. 

Irving  (Washington).  Complete 
Works.  15  vols.  3*.  6d.  each  ;  or 
in  18  vols.  ii.  each,  an.  2  vols.  i.(.  6d. 
each. 

Life  and  Letters.  By  Pierre  E. 

Irving.  2  vols.  3*.  6d.  each. 

Isocrates.    Trans,  by  J.  H.  Freese. 

Vol.  I      55. 
James'  Life  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion. 

2  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 

Life  and  Times  of  Louis  XIV. 

a  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 


Jamesor  (Mrs.)  Shakespeare's  Hero- 
ines.    3J.  6d. 
Jesse  (E. )    Anecdotes  of  Dogs.    5*. 

Josse  (J.  H.)  Memoirs  of  the  Court 
of  England  under  the  Stuarts.  3  vols. 
55.  each. 

Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders.     55. 

Johnson's    Lives      of    the    Poets. 

(Napier.)    3  vols.     y.  6d,  each. 

Josephus.  Whiston's  Translation, 
revised  by  Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto.  5 
vols.  3.?.  6d.  each. 

Joyce's  Scientific  Dialogues.     55. 

Jukes-Browne's  Handbook  of  Phy- 
sical Geology,  js.  6d.  Handbook  of 
Historical  Geology.  65.  The  Build- 
ing of  the  British  Isles  73.  6d. 

Julian  the  Emperor.  Trans,  by  Rev. 
C.  W.  King.  51. 

Junius's  Letters.  Woodfall's  Edition, 
revised.  2  vols.  35.  6d.  each. 

Justin,  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  Eutro- 
pius.  Trans,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson.  55. 

Juvenal,  Persius,  Sulpicia,  and  Lu- 
cilius.  Trans,  by  L.  Evans.  55. 

Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 
Trans,  by  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn.  51. 

Prolegomena,  &c.     Trans,  by  E. 

Belfort  Bax.     5.?. 

Keightiey's  Fairy  Mythology.  5.?. 
Classical  Mythology.  Revised  by 
Dr.  L.  Schmitz.  5.1. 

Kidd  On  Man.     3*.  6d. 

Kirby  On  Animals,   z  vols.    55.  each. 

Knight's  Knowledge  is  Power.     5*. 

La  Fontaine's  Fables.  Trans  by  E. 
Wright,  35.  6d. 

Lamartine's  History  of  the  Giron- 
dists. Trans,  by  H.  T.  Ryde.  3 
vols.  y.  6d.  each. 

Restoration  of  the  Monarchy  in 

France.     Trans,    by    Capt.    Rafter. 
4  vols.     3.*.  6d.  each. 

French  Revolution  of  1848.  y.  6d. 

Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia  and  Eliana. 

35.  6d.,  or  in  3  vols.  u.  each. 
Memorials  and  Letters.  Talfourd's 

Edition,  revised  by  W.  C.  Hazlitt. 

2  vols.     35.  6d.  each. 
Specimens  of  the  English  Dramatic 

Poets  of  the  Time  oi  Elizabeth,  y.  6d. 
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Lanzi's  History  of  Painting  in  Italy. 
Trans,  by  T.  Roscoe.  3  vols.  y.  6d. 
each. 

Lappenberg's    England   under,  the 

Anglo-Saxon  Kings.     Trans,  by  B. 

Thorpe.     2  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 
Lectures  on   Painting.      By   Barry, 

Opie,  and  Fuseli.     y. 
Leonardo    da  Vinci's  Treatise  on 

Painting.  Trans,  by  J.  F.  Rigaud.  y. 
Lepsius'    Letters   from    Egypt,    &c. 

Trans,  by  L.  and  J.  B.  Horner.     y. 
Lessing's  Dramatic  Works.     Trans. 

by  Ernest  Bell.    2  vols.    y.  6d.  each. 

Nathan  the  Wise  and    Minna  von 

Barnhelm.    is.  and  is.  6d.    Laokoon, 

Dramatic  Notes,  &c.  Trans,  by  E.  C. 

Beasley  and  Helen  Zimmem.    y.  6d. 

Laokoon  separate,     is.  or  is.  6d. 
Lilly's    Introduction    to    Astrology. 

(Zadkiel.)    5.'. 
Livy.     Trans,    by   Dr.    Spillan  and 

others.     4  vols.     y.  each. 
Locke's  Philosophical  Works.    (J.  A. 

St.  John. )    2  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 

Life.     By  Lord  King.     3^.  6d. 

Lodge's  Portraits.    8  vols.    $s.  each. 
Longfellow's    Poetical    and     Prose 

Works.     2  vols.     5-f.  each. 
London's  Natural  History.     5*. 
Lowndes'     Bibliographer's     Manual 

6  vols.     5.1.  each. 
Lucan's  Pharsalia.    Trans,  by  H.  T. 

Riley.     55. 
Lucian's   Dialogues.     Trans,  by  H. 

Williams.     5.1. 
Lucretius.      Trans,    by   Rev.  J.   S. 

Watson,     y. 
Luther  s  Table  Talk.     Trans,  by  W. 

Hazlitt.     y.  6d. 

Autobiography.      (Michelet.) 

Trans,  by  W.  Hazlitt.     y.  6d. 

Machiavelli's   History   of  Florence, 

&c.     Trans,     y.  6d. 
Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities.     5^. 

Mantell's      Geological      Excursions 

through  the  Isle  of  Wight,  &c.     $s. 

Petrifactions    and    their    Teachings. 

6s.     Wonders  of  Geology.     2  vols. 

•js.  6d.  each. 
Manzoni's  The  Betrothed.     5*. 


Marco  Polo's  Travels.  Marsden's 
Edition,  revised  by  T.  Wright,  y. 

Martial's  Epigrams.    Trans.    7*.  &/. 

Martineau's  History  of  England, 
1800-15.  y.  6d. 

History  of  the   Peace,    1816-46. 

4  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 

Matthew  Paris.  Trans,  by  Dr.  Giles. 

3  vols.     5-r.  each. 
Matthew  of  Westminster.    Trans. 

by  C.  D.  Yonge.     2  vols.     55.  each. 
Maxwell's  Victories   of  Wellington. 

&• 

Menzel's  History  of  Germany.  Trans, 
by  Mrs.  Horrocks.  3  vols.  y.  6d.  ea. 

Michael  Angelo  and  Raffaelle.  By 
Duppa  and  Q.  de  Quincy.  51. 

Michelet' s  French  Revolution. 
Trans,  by  C.  Cocks,  y.  6d. 

Mignet's  French  Revolution.    3*.  6d. 

M111  (John  Stuart).  Early  Essays. 
3J.  6d. 

Miller's   Philosophy  of  History, 
vols.     y.  6d.  each. 

Milton's  Poetical  Works.  (J.  Mont- 
gomery.) 2  vols.  35.  bd.  each. 

Prose  Works.     (J.  A.  St.  John.) 

5  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 

Mitford's  Our  Village.  2  vols.  y.  6d. 

each. 
Moliere's  Dramatic  Works.     Trans 

by  C.  H.  Wall.    3  vols.    3^.  6d.  each. 

The  Miser,  Tartuffe,  The  Shop- 
keeper turned  Gentlemen,  u.  &  is.  6d. 

Montagu's  (Lady   M.   W.)   Letters 

and  Works.     (WharnclifFe  and  Moy 

Thomas. )    2  vols.     5*.  each. 
Montaigne's  Essays.   Cotton's  Trans. 

revised  by  W.   C.   Hazlitt.     3  vols. 

y.  6d.  each. 
Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws;    Nu- 

gent's    Trans,     revised     by    J.    V 

Prichard.     2  vols.     3*.  6d.  each. 
Morphys   Games   of  Chess.      (Lo- 

wenthal. )    y  • 
Motley's  Dutch   Republic.     3  vols. 

y.  6d.  each. 
Mudie's  British  Birds.     (Martin.)     2 

vols.     5*.  each. 
Naval  and  Military  Heroes  of  Great 

Britain.     6s. 


BOHWS  LIBRARIES. 


Neander's  History  of  the  Christian 
Religion  and  Church.  10  vols.  Life 
of  Christ,  i  vol.  Planting  and  Train- 
ing of  the  Church  by  the  Apostles. 
2  vols.  History  of  Christian  Dogma. 
2  vols.  Memorials  of  Christian  Life 
in  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages.  16 
vols.  3-f.  6d.  each. 

Nibelungs,  Lay  of  the.  Trans,  by 
Alice  Horton  and  Edward  Bell,  M.A. 

5s- 
Nicollnl's  History  of  the  Jesuits.    5*. 

North's  Lives  of  the  Norths.     (Jes- 

sopp.)    3  vols.     35.  6d.  each. 
Nugent 's  Memorials  of  Hampden.  5*. 
Ockley's    History  of   the   Saracens. 

3^.  6d. 
Oman  (J.  C.)  The  Great  Italian  Epics. 

3J.  6d. 
Ordericus    Vitalis.     Trans,    by   T 

Forester.     4  vols.     $s.  each. 
Ovid.     Trans,    by  H.  T.  Riley.     3 

vols.     y.  each. 

Pascal's  Thoughts.      Trans,   by  C. 
,     Kegan  Paul.     3*.  6d. 
Pauli's  Life  of  Alfred  the  Great,  &c. 

Life  of  Cromwell,     is.  and  is.  6d. 

Pausanius'    Description   of    Greece. 

Trans,   by  Rev.  A.    R.   Shilleto.     2 

vols.     55.  each. 

Pearson  on  the  Creed.  (Walford.)  5*. 
Pepys'  Diary.    (Braybrooke.)  4  vols. 

55.  each. 
Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient  English 

Poetry.  (Prichard. )  2  vols.  35. 6d.  ea. 
Petrarch's  Sonnets.     $s. 
Pettigrew's  Chronicles  of  the  Tombs. 

5s- 
Phllo-Judseus.      Trans,    by   C.    D. 

Yonge.     4  vols.     5*.  each. 
Pickering's  Races  of  Man.     5*. 
Pindar.  Trans,  by  D.  W.  Turner.  5*. 
Planehe's  History  of  British  Costume, 

5s- 
Plato.      Trans,    by    H.     Gary,    G. 

Burges,  and  H.  Davis.  6  vols.  5*. 
each. 

Apology,  Crito,  Phaedo,  Prota- 
goras, is.  and  is.  6d. 

Day's  Analysis  and  Index  to  the 

Dialogues1  y. 


Plautus.     Trans,   by   H.    T.   Riley. 

2  vols.     5-r.  each. 
Trinummus,    Menaechmi,    Aul»- 

laria,  Captivi.     is.  and  is.  6d. 
Pliny's  Natural  History.     Trans,  by 

Dr.  Bostock  and  H.  T.  Riley.    6  vols. 

55.  each. 
Pliny    the    Younger,    Letters    of. 

Melmoth's  trans,  revised  by  Rev.  F. 
.C.  T.  Bosanquet.     5*. 
Plotinus:    Select   Works   of.     Tom 

Taylor's  trans.    (G.  R.  S.  Mead.)  5*. 
Plutarch's  Lives.    Trans,  by  Stewart 

and  Long.     4  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 
Moralia.     Trans,  by  Rev.  C.  W. 

King  and  Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto.     2  vols. 

5.$.  each. 
Poetry  of  America.     (W.  J.  Linton.) 

35.  6d. 
Political  Cyclopaedia.    4  vols.    3*.  6rf. 

each. 

Polyglot  of  Foreign  Proverbs.     $J. 
Pope's  Poetical  Works.    (Carruthers. 

2  vols.     S.T.  each. 
Homer.     (J.  S.  Watson.     2  vols. 

5?.  each. 
Life  and  Letters.  (Carruthers.)  5s. 

Pottery  and  Porcelain.    (H.  G.  Bohn. 

55.  and  IQS.  6d. 
Poushkin's  Prose  Tales.     Trans,  by 

T.  Keane.     3*.  6d. 
Prescott's  Conquest  of  Mexico.  (J.  F. 

Kirk).      With    an    Introduction    by 

George    Parker    Winship.      3    vols. 

35.  6d.  each. 
Propertius.    Trans,  by  Rev.  P.  J.  F. 

Gantillon.     y.  6d. 
Prout  (Father).     Reliques.     55. 
Quintilian's    Institutes  of   Oratory. 

Trans,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson.     2  vols. 

5^.  each. 
Racine's  Tragedies.    Trans,  by  R.  B. 

Boswell.     2  vols.     35.  6d.  each. 
Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes.   Trans. 

by  E.  Foster.     3  vols.     35.  6d.  each. 
History  of   Servia.      Trans,    by 

Mrs.  Kerr.     3*.  6d. 
Rennle's  Insect  Architecture.    (J.  G. 

Wood.)    s*. 
Reynold's   Discourses    and    Essays 

(Beechy.)    2  vols.     3*.  &f.  each. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF 


Ricardo's  Political  Economy.  (Con- 
ner.) y. 

Richter's  Levana.     3*.  6d. 

Flower  Fruit  and  Thcrn   Pieces. 

Trans,  by  Lieut. -Col.  Ewing.    y.  6d. 

Rc^er     de     Hovenden's     Annals. 

1  Vans,  by  Dr.  Giles.    2  vols.   j,j.  each. 

Roger  of  Wendover.  Trans,  by  Dr. 
Giles.  2  vols.  y.  each. 

Roget's  Animal  and  Vegetable  Phy- 
siology. 2  vols.  6s.  each. 

Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
(C.  A.  Eaton.)  2  vols.  55.  each. 

Roscoe's  Leo  X.  2  vols.  3*.  6d.  each. 

Lorenzo  de'  Medici,     y.  6d. 

Russia,  History  of.    By  W.  K.  Kelly. 

2  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 

Sallust,  Florus,  and  Velleius  Pater- 
culus.  Trans,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson. 

y- 

Schiller's  Works.  Including  Hisiory 
of  the  Thirty  Years'' War,  Revolt  of  the 
Netherlands,  Wallenstein,  William 
Tell,  Don  Carlos,  Mary  Stuart,  Maid 
of  Orleans,  Bride  of  Messina,  Robbers, 
Fiesco,  Love  and  Intrigue,  Demetrius, 
Ghost-Seer,  Sport  of  Divinity,  Poems, 
Aesthetical  and  Philosophical  Essays, 
&c.  By  various  translators.  7  vols. 
y.  (>d.  each. 

Mary  Stuart  and  The   Maid  of 

Orleans.     Trans,  by  J.   Mellish  and 
Anna  Swanwick.     is.  and  is.  6d. 

Schlegel's  (F.)  Lectures  and  Miscel- 
laneous Works.  5  vols.  3.?.  6d.  each. 

(A.  W.)  Lectures  on  Dramatic 

Art  and  Literature,  y.  6d. 

Schopenhauer's  Essays.  Selected 
and  trans,  by  E.  Belfort  Bax.  55. 

On    the    Fourfold    Root    of   the 

Principle  of    Sufficient   Reason   and 
on  the  Will  in  Nature.     Trans,  by 
Mdme.  Hillebrand.    51. 

Schouw's  Earth,  Plants,  and  Man. 
Trans,  by  A.  Henfrey.  51. 

Schumann's  Early  Letters.  Trans, 
by  May  Herbert.  3*.  6d. 

Reissmann's  Life  of.     Trans,  by 

A.  L.  Alger.    3*.  6d. 


Seneca  on  Benefits.  Trans,  by 
Aubrey  Stewart,  y.  6d. 

Minor  Essays  and  On  Clemency. 

Trans,  by  Aubrey  Stewart.     51. 

Sharpe's  History  of  Egypt.  2  vols. 
5J.  each. 

Sheridan's  Dramatic  Works.    3*.  (td. 

Plays,     is.  and  i.»  6d. 

Sismondl's   Literature  of  the  South 

of  Europe.     Trans,  by  T.  Roscoe.     a 

vols.     3*.  6d.  each. 
Six  Old  English  Chronicles.     $s. 
Smith  (Archdeacon).    Synonyms  and 

Antonyms.    55. 

Synonyms  Discriminated.     6s. 

Smith  (Adam).     Wealth  of  Nations. 

(Belfort  Bax.)     2  vols.     3*.  6d.  each. 

Theory    of     Moral    Sentiments. 

35.  6d. 

Smith  (Pye).    Geology  and  Scripture. 

y- 

Smollett's  Novels.  4  vols.  $s.  (td. 
each. 

Smyth's  Lectures  on  Modern  History. 
2  vols.  y.  6d.  each. 

Socrates'  Ecclesiastical  History.     5*. 

Sophocles.  Trans,  by  E.  P.  Cole- 
ridge, M.A.  y. 

Soutliey's  Life  of  Nelson.     5*. 

Life  of  Wesley.     55. 

Life,  as  told  in  his  Letters.     By 

J.  Dennis,     y.  6d. 

Sozomen's  Ecclesiastical  History.  5*. 

Spinoza's  Chief  Works.     Trans,  by 

R.  H.  M.  Elwes.     2  vols.     55.  each. 
Stanley's  Dutch  and  Flemish  Painters. 

5s- 
Starling's  Noble  Deeds  of  Women. 

$s. 
Staunton's  Chess  Player's  Handbook. 

g.    Chess  Praxis.    $s.   Chess  Players' 
Dmpanion.    5*.    Chess  Tournament 

of  1851.    y. 
Stockhardt's  Experimental  Chemistry 

(Heaton.)    51. 
Strabo's    Geography.       Trans,    by 

Falconer  and  Hamilton.    3  vols.    5*. 

each. 
Strickland's  Queens  of  England.    6 

vols.      51.   each.      Mary    Queen   of 

Scots.    2  vols.    $j.  each.    Tudor  and 

Stuart  Princesses,     y. 


BOHN'S  LIBRARIES. 


Stuart    &    Revett's    Antiquities   of 

Athens,    y. 
Suetonius'  Lives  of  the  Caesars  and 

of    the    Grammarians.      Thomson's 

trans,  revised  by  T.  Forester,     y. 
SuHy's   Memoirs.      Mrs.  Lennox's 

trans,  revised.     ^  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 
Swift's     Prose    Works.        (Temple 

Scott.)  With  Introduction  by  W.  E.H. 

Lecky.    n  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 

[  Vols.  1-5  and  8  ready. 

Tacitus.    The  Oxford  trans,  revised. 

2  vols.     55.  each. 
Tales   of  the  Genii.     Trans,  by  Sir 

Charles  Morell.     y. 
Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered.    Trans. 

by  J.  H.  Wiften.     y. 
Taylor's    Holy    Living    and    Holy 

Dying,     y.  6d. 
Terence  and   Phsedrus.      Trans,  by 

H.  T.  Riley.     y. 
Theocritus,     Bion,     Moschus,    and 

Tyrtceus.     Trans,  by  Rev.  J.   Banks. 

y- 

Theodoret  arid  Evagrius.     5*. 
Thierry's  Norman  Conquest.   Trans. 

by  W.  Kazlitt.     2  vols.    3*.  6d.  each. 
Thucydides.    Trans,    by    Rev.    H. 

Dale.     2  vols.     3^.  6d.  each. 
Wheeler's  Analysis  and  Summary 

of.     y. 
Thudichum's    Treatise    on    Wines. 

y- 
Trevelyan's    Ladies  in   Parliament. 

is.  and  is.  6d. 
TJlrici's  Shakespeare's  Dramatic  Art. 

Trans,  by  L.  Dora  Schmitz.     a  vols. 

y.  6d.  each. 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.     3*.  6d. 


Ore's   Cotton  Manufacture  of  Great 

Britain.     2  vols.     y.  each. 

Philosophy  of  Manufacture.  7  r.  6d. 

Vasari's  Lives  of  the  Painters.   Trans. 

by  Mrs.  Foster.    6  vols.    y.  6d.  each. 

Virgil.      Trans,     by    A.     Hamilton 

Bryce,  LL.D.     y.  6d. 
Voltaire's  Tales.     Trans,  by  R.  B. 

Bos  well.     y.  6d. 
Walton's  Angler,     y. 

Lives.     (A.  H.  Bullen.)     5*. 

Waterloo  Days.     By  C.  A.  Eaton. 

is.  and  is.  6d. 
Wellington,  Life  of.     By  'An  Old 

Soldier.1    y. 
Werner's    Templars    in    Cyprus. 

Trans,  by  E.  A.  M.  Lewis.     3*.  6d. 
Westropp's    Handbook    of   Archae- 
ology,    y. 
Wheatley.    On  the  Book  of  Common 

Prayer,     y.  6d. 
Wheeler's  Dictionary  of  Noted  Names 

of  Fiction,    y. 
White's  Natural  History  of  Selborne. 

5*- 

Wieseler's  Synopsis  of  the  Gospels. 

William  of  Malmesbury's  Chronicle. 

Wright's  Dictionary  of  Obsolete  and 

Provincial  English.    2  vols.    y.  each 
Xenophon.    Trans,    by   Rev.  J.  S. 

Watson  and  Rev.  H.   Dale.     3  vols. 

y.  each. 
Young's  Travels  in  France,  1787-89. 

(M.  Betham-Edwards.)    y.6d. 
Tour  in  Ireland,  1776-9.     (A.  W. 

Hutton. )    2  vols.     y.  6d.  each, 

Yule-Tide  Stories.    (B.  Thorpe  )    V. 


THE    ALL-ENGLAND    SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS    OF    ATHLETIC    GAMES. 

The  only  Series  issued  at  a  moderate  price,  by  Writers  who  arc 
in  tbe  first  rank  in  tbelr  respective  departments. 

'The  best  and  most  reliable  brief  descriptions  of  athletic  sports  and  games  yet  published.1 
- Morning  Put 

Small  8vo,  cloth,  Illustrated.     Price  is.  each. 


Cricket.     By  the  Hon.  arid  Rev.  E. 

LYTTKLTON. 
Croquet.     By  Lieut. -Col.  The  Hon. 

H.  C.  NEEDHAM. 
Lawn    Tennis.       By   H.   W.   W. 

WILBERFORCE.        With    a    Chapter    for 
Ladies,  by  Mrs.  HILLYARD. 
Tennis  and  Rackets  and  Fives. 
By  JULIAN  MARSHALL,  Col.    J.  SPENS, 
and  Rev.  J.  A.  ARNAN  TAIT. 

Golf.      By    H.    S.    C.    EVERARD. 

Double  vol.  vs. 

Rowing  and  Sculling.     By  W.  B. 

WOODGATE. 

Sailing.     By  E.  F.  KNIGHT. 

Double  vol.  as. 
Swimming.      By  MARTIN  and  J. 

RACSTER  COBBETT. 

Canoeing.      By  J.  D.  HAYWARD, 

M.D.    Double  vol.  *s. 

Camping  Out.      By  A.  A.  MAO 

DONELL,  M.A.     Double  vol.  2$. 

Mountaineering.      By  CLAUDE 

WILSON,  M.D.     With    Illustrations    by 
Ellis  Can.     Double  vol.  ss. 
Riding.     A  Handbook  to  Practical 
Horsemanship.     By  W.  A.  KERR,  V.C. 
Double  vol.  zs. 

Riding    for    Ladies.      By  W.  A. 

KERR,  V.C. 
Dancing.    By    EDWARD    SCOTT. 

Double  vol.  2s . 

Cycle  Touring.  By  A.  W.  RUMNEY, 
M.A. 


Cycling.  By H.H. GRIFFIN,  L.A.C., 

N.C.U.,  C.T.C.  With  a  Chapter  for 
Ladies,  by  Miss  L.  C.  DAVIDSON. 

Athletics.     By  H.  H.  GRIFFIN. 
Boxing.  By  R.  G.  ALLANSON-WINN. 

With  Prefatory  Note  by  Bat  Mullins. 

Wrestling.  By  WALTER  ARM- 
STRONG ('  Cross-buttocker '). 

Fencing.  ByH.A.CoLMOREDoNN. 

Broadsword  and  Singlestick.  B; 
By  R.  G.  ALLANSON-WINN  and  C. 
PHILUPPS  -WoLLEY. 

Gymnastics.     By  A.  F.  JBNKIN. 

Double  voL  2*. 

Gymnastic  Competition  and  Dis- 
play exercises.  Compiled  by  F.  GRAF. 

Indian  Clubs.  By  A.  F.  JENKIN 
and  G.  T.  B.  COBBETT. 

Dumb  Bells.     By  F.  GRAF. 

Football  — Rugby  Game.  By 
HARRY  VASSAL. 

Football  Association  Game. 
By  C.  W  ALCOCK. 

Hockev.      By  F.  S.  CRESWELL. 

(New  Edition.) 

Skating.      By  DOUGLAS  ADAMS. 

With  a  Chapter  for  Ladies,  by  Miss  L. 
CHEETHAM  and  a  Chapter  on  Speed 
Skating,  by  a  Fen  Skater.  Double  vol.  at. 

Baseball.     By  NEWTON  CRANE. 
Rounders,  Bowls,  Quoits,  Curt* 

ing,  Skittles,  &c.  By  J.  M.  WALKKI 
and  C.  C.  MOTT. 


THE    CLUB    SERIES    OF    CARD    AND    TABLE    GAMES. 

Small  8vo.  cloth,  Illustrated.     Price  is.  each. 
Whist.     By  Dr.  WM.  POLE,  F.R.S.       Dominoes  and  Solitaire. 


Solo  Whist.    By  ROBERT  F.  GREEN  . 
Billiards.      By   Major-Gen.  A.  W. 

DRAYSON,  F.R.A.S.     With  a  Preface  by 

W.  J.  PEALL. 

Chess.     By  ROBERT  F.  GREEN. 
Chess    Openings.     By    ISIDOR 

GUNSBKRG. 

The  Two-Move  Chess  Problem. 

By  B.  G.  LAWS. 
Draughts  and  Backgammon. 

By  BERKELEY.' 
Reversi  and  Go  Bang 

By  'BERKELEY.' 


By  '  BERKELEY.' 
Bezique  and  Cribbage. 
f  By  '  BERKELEY.' 
Ecarte  and  Euchre. 

By  '  BERKELEY.' 
Piquet  and  Rubicon  Piquet. 

By  'BERKELEY.' 

Ska       By  Louis  DIEHL. 

Round  Games.  By  BAXTER- WRAY. 

Card  Tricks  and  Puzzles. 

By  '  BERKELEY  '  and  T  B.  ROWLAND. 
Parlour  and  Playground  Games. 

By  Mrs.  LAURENCE  GOMME. 
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